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THE DESIGN 


A TREATISE 

ON 

THE PLANTS OF INDIA. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


XHE greateil, if not the only, obftacle to the 
progrefs of knowledge in thefe provinces, ex- 
cept in thofe branches of it, which belong im- 
mediately to our feveral profeflions, is our want 
of leifure for general refearches ; and as Archi- 
medes, who was happily mailer of his time, 
had not ftace enough to move the greateft 
weight with the fmalleft force, thus we, who 
have ample fpace for our inquiries, really want 
time for the purfuit of them. “ Give me a 
“ place to (land on, faid the great mathematician, 
M and I will move the whole earth Give us 
time , we may fay, for our invejligations , and 
we will transfer to Europe all the fciences , arts, 
and literature of Alia. 4t Not to have defpair- 
“ ed,’* however, was thought a degree of merit 
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in the Roman general, even though ho was 
defeated ; and, having fome hope, that others 
may occafionally find more leifure, than it will 
ever, at leaft. in this country, be my lot to enjoy, 
I take the liberty to propofe a work, from which 
very curious information, and pofiibly very 
folid advantage, may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im- 
pcrfc&ly known to European botanifts, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un- 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of India: the Amarcojh, an excellent 
vocabulary of the Sanfcrit language, contains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables ; the Mddirii may com- 
prife many more ; and the Dravydbhidhana , or 
lJiflionary of Natural Productions, includes, I 
believe, a far greater number ; the properties of 
which are diftin&ly related in medical tra&s of 
approved authority. Now the firft ftep, in 
compiling a treatife on the plants of India, 
fbould be to write their true names in Roman 
letters, according to the moft accurate ortho- 
graphy, and in Sanfcrit preferably to any 
vulgar dialed ; becaufe a learned language is 
fixed in books, while popular idioms are in 
conftant flu&uation, and will not, perhaps, be 
Underftood a century hence by the inhabitants 
of thefe Indian territories, whom future botanifts 
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may confult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers: the childUh denominations 
of plants from the perfons, who firft defcribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejected ; for Cham - 
faca and Hinna feem to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, deiignations of an 
Indian and an Arabian plant, than Micbelia and 
Lawfonia ; nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great Sivedijh botanift confldered it as the 
fupreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hiftory, to prcferve a name by hanging 
it on a bloflom, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany, worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence *, though fo 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be conferred 
with chajle referve , and not proftituted for the 
purpofe of conciliating the good will, or eternizing 
the memory , of any but bis chofen followers ; no, 
not even of faints : his lift of an hundred and 
fifty fuch names clearly fhows, that his excel- 
lent works are the true bafis of his juft celebrity, 
which would have been feebly fupported by 
the ftalk of the Linneea. From what proper 
name the Plantain is called Mufa, I do not 
know ; but it feems to be the Dutch pronun- 
ciation of the Arabick word for that vegetable, 
and ought not, therefore, to have appeared in 
his lift, though, in my opinion, it is the only 
rational name in the mufter-roll. As to the 
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fyftem of Linn^us, it is the fyftem of Nature, 
fubordinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement 
of natural orders , of which he has given a 
rough {ketch, and which may hereafter, per- 
haps, be cqmpleted : but the diftribution of 
vegetables into claffes , according to the number, 
length, and poiition of the ftamens and piftils, 
and of thofe claffes into kinds and fpecies , ac- 
cording to certain marks of difcrimination, will 
ever be found the cleareft and moil convenient 
of methods, and fhould therefore be ftudiouily 
obfervcd in the work, which I now fuggeft ; but 
I muft be forgiven, if I propole to reject the 
Linnean appellations of the twenty-four claffes^ 
becaufe, although they appear to be Greek , (and, 
if they really were fo, that alone might be 
thought a fufficient objection) yet in truth they 
are not Greek , nor even formed by analogy to 
the language of Grecians ; for Polygamos, Me- 
nandrosy and the reft of that form, are both 
mafeuline and feminine ; Polyandria , in the 
abftraft, never occurs, and Polyandrion means 
a publick cemitery ; dicecia and dicecus are not 
found in books of authority; nor, if they 
were, would they be derived from dis t but from 
din , which would include the tricecia ; let me 
add, that the twelfth and thirteenth claffes are 
ill diftinguifhed by their appellations, inde- 
pendently of other exceptions to them, fince 
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the real diftin&ion beween them confifts not fo 
much in the number of their ftamens, as in the 
place, where they are inferted.; and that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth are not more accurately 
diicriminated by two words formed in defiance 
of grammatical analogy, fince there are but 
two powers, or two diverfities of length, in each 
of thofe claffes. Calycopohandros might, per- 
haps, not inaccurately denote a flower of the 
twelfth clal's ; but l’uch a compound would ftill 
favour of barbavlfm or pedantry ; and the beft 
way to amend fuch a fyftem of words is to 
efface it, and fupply its place by a more fimple 
nomenclature, which may ealily be found. 
Numerals may be ufed for the eleven firft claffes, 
the former of two numbers being always ap- 
propriated to the fiamens , and the latter, to the 
pifiils: fhort phrafes, as, on the calyx or calice, in 
the receptacle , two long, four long, from one baj'e, 
from two , or many, bafes , with anthers connefted , 
on the pifiils, in two flowers, in two difiinbl plants , 
mixed , concealed, or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of diferimination ; but I do not offer 
this as a perfedfc fubftitute for the words, which 
I condemn. The allegory of fixes and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be 
difearded, as unbecoming the gravity of men, 
who, while they fearch for truth, have no bull- 
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nefs to inflame their imaginations ; and, while 
they profefs to give defcriptions, have nothing 
to do with metaphors : few paffages in Aloifia , 
the moft impudent book ever compoled by 
man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty-fixth number of the Botanical 
Phihfophy \ and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who dares , like Octavius in his epi- 
gram, to /peak with Roman Jimplicity ; nor can 
the JAnnean defcription of the Arum , and many 
other plants, be read in Englijb without excit- 
ing ideas, which the occafion does not require. 
Hence it is, that no wel 1-bom and well-edu- 
cated woman can be advifed to amufe herfelf 
with botany, as it is now explained, though a 
more elegant and delightful fludy, or one 
more likely to aflift and embellifh other female 
accomplifhments, could not poflibly be recom- 
mended. 

When the Sanfcrit names of the Indian plants 
have been correCtly written in a large paper- 
book, one page being appropriated to each, the 
frefh plants themfelves, procured in their refpec- 
tive fcafons, mull be concifely,* but accurately, 
clajje.i and defcrihed ; after which their feveral 
* n medicine, diet, or manufactures, jnay 
be collected, with the affiflance of Hindu 
phyficians, from the medical books in Sanfcrit, 
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and their accounts either difproved or eftabliftv- 
ed by repeated experiments, as fad as they can 
be made with exa&nefs. 

By way of example, I annex the defcriptions 
of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 
feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly defpair 
of leifure' to exhibit others, of which I have 
collected the names, and mod of which I have 
feen in bloflom. 

I. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Bafe. 

Cal. Five-parted, thick ; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

Stem. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile ; five fhorter, flerile. In fome flowers, 
the unprolifick ftamens, longer. 

Piji. Style cylindrick. 

Peric. A capfule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. 

Seeds: Roundifh, comprefled, winged. 

Leaves : Of many different fhapes. 

TJfes : The quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, deeped a whole night in a glafs 
of water, forms a cooling mucilage of ule in 
virulent gonorrhoeas. The Mucbucunda , called 
alfo Pkbuca , is exquifitely fragrant : its calyx 
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is covered with an odoriferous dull ; and the 
dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnufij 
are faid, in a Sanfcrit book, almoft inftantar 
neoufly to remove a nervous head-ach. 

Not'. This plant differs a little from the 
Pentapetes of Linnjeus, 

II. BILVA or MA'LLTRA, 

Many on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Cor. Four, or five, petals ; moftly reflex. 

Siam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments j an- 
thers, moftly cre£t. 

Pijl. Gt rn i/, roundifh ; Style, fmooth, fhort ; 
Stigma , clubbed. 

Pc> ic. A fpheroidal berry, very large ; 
many-feeded. 

Seeds: Toward the furface, ovate, in a pel- 
lucid mucus. 

Leaves : Ternate ; common petiole, long ; 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notched, with fhort 
petioles ; fome almoft lanced. 

Stem : Armed with fliarp thorns. 

Ujes : The fruit nutritious, warm, ca- 
thartick ; in tafte, delicious ; in fragrance, ex- 
quifite : its aperient and deterfive quality, and 
its efficacy in removing habitual coftivenefs, 
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have been proved by conflant experience. The 
mucus of the feed is, for fome purpofes, a very 
good cement. 

Note. This fruit is called Srip'hala , becaufe 
it fprang, fay the bdian poets, from the milk 
of Srt, the goddefs of abundance, who be- 
llowed it on mankind at the requell of Iswar a, 
whence he alone wears a chaplet of Bilva 
flowers ; to him only the Hindus offer them 5 
and, when they fee any of them fallen on the 
ground, they take them up with reverence, and 
carry them to his temple. From the firll blof- 
fom of this plant, that I could infpe£l, I had 
imagined, that it belonged to the fame clafs 
with the Durio , becaufe the filaments ap- 
peared to be diftributed in five fets j but in all, 
that I have fince .examined, they are perfectly 
4iflin& 


III. SRINGA'TACA. 

Four and One. 

Cal. Four cleft, with a long peduncle, above. 
Cor. Four petals. 

Siam. Anthers, kidney-fhaped. 

Pijl. Germ , roundifh ; Style , long as the 
filaments; Stigma , clubbed. 
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Seed: A Nut with four oppofite angles (two 
of them Jharp thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

Leaves: Thofe, which float on the water, 
are rhomboidal ; the two upper Tides unequally 
notched, the two lower, right lines. Their 
petioles, buoyed up by fpindle-lhaped fpongy 
fubftances, not bladders. 

Root : Knotty, like coral. 

Ufes : The frefh kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the fllberd. A mucus, 
fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, 
which are confldered as cooling. 

Note. It Teems to be the floating Trapa of 
Linnaeus. 


IV. PU'TI CARAJA. 

Ten and one. 

Cal. Five-cleft. 

Cor. Five equal petals, 

Peric. A thorny legumen j two feeds. 

Leaves : Oval, pinnated. 

Stem : Armed. 

Ufes : The feeds are very bitter, and, per- 
haps, tonick j fince one of them, bruifed and 
given in two doles, will, as the Hindus aflert, 
cure an intermittent fever. 
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V. MADHU'CA. 

( See AJiut. ReJ'earch. vol. /, page 300. 

Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Perianth four, or five, leaved. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube inflated, flefhy. 
Border nine, or ten, parted. 

Siam. Anthei r from twelve to twenty-eight, 
erett, acute, fubvillous. 

Pi/i. Germ, roundilh j Style, long, awl- 
fhaped. 

Peric. A Drupe , with two or three Nuts ? 

Leaves : Oval, fomewhat pointed. 

XJjes : The tubes, efculent, nutritious j yield- 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpofes. An ufcful 
oil is expreffed from the feed. 

Note. It refembles the Bajfia of Koe ni g. 

Such would be the method of the work, 
which I recommend ; but even the fpccimen, 
which I exhibit, might, in fkilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed ; but 1 have more than once 
experienced, that the bed anatomical and bo- 
tanical prints give a very inadequate, and fome- 
times a very falfe, notion of the objects, which 
they were intended to reprelent. As we learn 
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a new language, by reading approved compo- 
iitions in it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Didiionary, fo we can only ftudy with effed 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyfing 
the plants themfelves with the Philofophia Bo - 
tonic a, which is the Grammar, and the Genera 
et Species Plant arum, which may be confidered 
as the Dictionary, of that beautiful language, in 
which nature would teach us what plants we 
mull avoid as noxious, and what we mull cul- 
tivate as falutary, for that the qualities of plants 
are in fome degree connected with the natural 
orders and clajfes of them, a number of in- 
flances would abundantly prove. 




VoJ.3 P** 

The Petals- are finite 



Jatarnansi. 
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•PIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


J.T is painful to meet perpetually with words, 
that convey no diftind: ideas j and a natural 
defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the relult of which can have 
no other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknels 
is to the nerves : both caufe an uneafy fenfation; 
and we naturally love knowledge, as we love 
light, even when we have no defign of apply- 
ing either to a purpofe eflentially ufeful. This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anfwer 
to a queftion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in India, “ What 
is Indian Spikenard ?” All agree, that it is an 
odoriferous plant, the bell fort of which, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy,, grew about llangamritica , or 
Rangamati , and on the borders of the country 
now called Butan : it is mentioned by Drosco- 
jud.es, whofe work 1 have not in my pofleflion j 
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but his defcription of it muft be very imperfedt, 
fince neither Linnteus nor any of his difciples 
pretend to clafs it with certainty, and, in 
the lateft botanical work, that we have received 
from Europe , it is marked as unknown. I had no 
doubt, before I was perfonally acquainted with 
Koenig, that he had afeertained it ; but he 
allured me, that he knew not what the Greek 
writers meant by the nard of India : he had 
found, indeed, and deferibed a fixth fpccies of 
the nardus, whi'h is called Indian in the fup- 
plement to Linnaeus ; but the nardus is a grafs 
which, though it bear a Spike, no man ever 
fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, which the 
great Botanical Philofopher himfelf was in- 
clined to think a fpecies of Andropogon , and 
places, in his Materia Medica , but with an 
expreflion of doubt, among his polygamous 
plants. Since the death of Koenig I have 
confulted every botanift and phylician, with 
whom I was acquainted, on the fubjedt before 
Us; but all have confefled without referve, 
though not without fome regret, that they were 
ignorant what was meant by the Indian Spike- 
nard. 

In order to procure information from the 
learned natives, it was nccclTary to know the 
name of the plant in fome AJictick language. 
The very word nard occurs in the fong of 
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Solomon ; but the name and the thing were 
both exotick : the Hebrew lexicographers ima- 
gine both to be Indian ; but the word is in 
truth Perjian , and occurs in the following 
diilich of an old poet : 

A'n chu bikheft, m chu nardeft, an chu Ihakheft, m chu bar, 
A'n chu btkhi piiyidareft, In chu nardl payidar. 

It is not eafy to determine in this couplet, 
whether nard mean the Jlem, or, as Anju' ex- 
plains it, the pith ; but it is manifeftly a part of 
a vegetable, and neither the root, the fruity nor 
the branch , which are all feparately named : the 
Arabs have borrowed the word nard, but in the 
fenfe, as we learn from the Kamiis , of a com- 
pound medicinal unguent. Whatever it iignified 
in old Perjian , the Arabic k word fumbul \ which, 
like fumbalah , means an ear or fyike, has long 
been fubftituted for it ; and there can be no 
doubt, that by the fumbul of India the Mufel- 
mans underhand the fame plant with the nard 
of Ptolemy and the Nardojlacbys, or Spike- 
nard, of Galen j who, by the way, was 
deceived by the dry fpecimens, which he had 
feen, and miftook them for roots. 

A Angular defeription of* the fumbul by 
Abu’lfazl, who frequently mentions it as 
an ingredient in Indian perfumes, had for fome 
time almoft convinced me, that the true Spike- 
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Hard. was the Cetaca , or Pandanus of our bota- 
fiifts : his words are, Sumbul panj berg dared, 
ceb dirdzii an dab angojbte/iu pabnai f eh, or, 
“ The fumbul has. five leaves, ten fingers long, 
“ and three broad.” Now I well knew, that 
the minifter of Ac bar was not a botanift, and 
might eafily have miftaken a thyrfus for a fingle 
flower : I had feen no bloflom, or affemblage 
of blofloms, of fuch dimenfions, except the 
male Cetaca ; and, though the Perjian writer 
defcribes the female as a different plant, by 
the vulgar name Cyora , yet fuch a miftake 
might naturally have been expe&ed in fuch a 
work : but what mod confirmed my opinion, 
was the exquifite fragrance of the Cetaca - 
flower, which to my fenfe far furpaffed the richcft 
perfumes of Europe or AJia. Scarce a doubt 
remained, when I met with a defcription of the 
Citaca by Forskohl, whole words are fo 
perfe&ly applicable to the general idea, which 
we are apt to form of Spikenard, that I give you 
a literal tranflation of them : “ The Pandanus 
“ is an incomparable plant, and cultivated foj: 
** its odour, which it breathes fo richly, that one 
“ or two Spikes, in a lituation rather humid, 
** would be fufficicnt to diffufe an odoriferous 
** air for a long time through a fpacious apart* 
“ ment ; fo that the natives in general are not 
“ felicitous about the living plants, but purebafe 
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•* the Spikes at a great price" I learned alfo, 
that a fragrant eflential oil was extra&ed from 
the flowers ; and I procured from Banares a 
l.'rge phial of it, which was adulterated with 
fandal ; but the very adulteration convinced me 
that the genuine eflence muft be valuable, from 
the f great number of thyrfi, that muft be re- 
quired in preparing a fmall quantity of it. 
Thus had I nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the 
true nard was to be found on the banks of the 
Ganges, where the Hindu women roll up its 
flowers in their long black hair after bathing in 
the holy river ; and I imagined, that the pre- 
cious alubajier-box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the fmali onyx, in exchange for which the 
poet offers to entertain his friend with a cajkof 
old wine, contained an effence of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard, which I had procured : but an drab 
of M. csa , who faw in my ft udy fomc flowers 
of the Cetaca , informed me that the plant was 
extremely common in Jlrabia , where it was 
named Cddhi ; and fevcral Mabomcdans of rank 
and learning have fincc a flu red me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbul was not Cetaca, 
but Jatdmdnst. This was important informa- 
tion : finding therefore, that the Pandanus was 
not peculiar to Hindnjldn, and confldering, that 
the Sumbul of A b u' i.f azl d i ffered from it in 
vol. r»r. 

(ift-tU ll&J 
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the precife number of leaved on the thyrfus, in 
the colour, and in the fcafon of flowering, 
though the length and breadth correfponded 
very nearly, I abandoned my flrft opinion, and 
began to enquire eagerly for the yatdmdns\ 
which grew, I was told, in the garden of a 
learned and ingenious friend, and fortunately 
was then in bloflom. A frefti plant was very 
foon brought to me : it appeared on infpedion 
to be a raoft elegant Cypirus with a poliihed 
three-fided culm, an umbella with three or four 
enfiform leaflets minutely ferrated, naked pro- 
liferous peduncles, crowded fpikes, expanded 
daggers ; and its branchy root had a pungent 
tafte with a faint aromatick odour; but no 
part of it bore the lead refemblance to the drug 
known in Europe by the appellation of Spike- 
nard; and a Mujelmdn phyfician from Debli 
allured me pofltively, that the plant was not 
Jatdmansly but Siid, as it is named in Arabick % 
which the author of the Tohfatul Mumemn 
particularly diftingyilhes from the Indian Sum • 
but. He produced on the next day an extract 
from the Dictionary of Natural hiftory, to 
which he had referred ; and 1 prefent you with 
a tranflation of all that is material in it. 

“ i. Sud has a roundiih olive- lhaped root, ex- 
“ temally black, but white internally, and fo fia- 
“ grant as to have obtained in Perjia the name 
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“ of Subterranean Mufti : its leaf has fome re- 
M femblance to that of a leek, but is longer and 
“ narrower, ftrong, fome what rough at the edges, 
“ and tapering to a point. 2. Sdmbul means a 
“Spike or ear y and was called nard by the Greeks . 
“ There are three forts of Sumbul or Nardin 5 
“ but, when the word ftands alone, it means 
“ the Sumbul of India , which is an herb with- 
“ out flower or fruit , (he fpeaks of tlvfe drug 
like the tail of an ermine, or of a fmall 
** weafel, but not quite fo thick, and j^bout the 
“ length of a finger, it is darkiih, inclining to 
* yellow, and very fragrant : it is brought 
“ from Hinduflan , and its medicinal virtue lafts 
“ three years.” it was eafy to procure the dry 
yatamanii, which correfpondcd perfectly with 
the defeription of the Sumbul ; and though a 
native Mufelman afterwards gave me a Perflan 
paper, written by himfelf, in which he repre- 
fents the Sumbul of India , the Sweet Sumbul, 
and the Jatamdnsi as three different plants, 
yet the authority of 'Tohfatu'I Mumenin is de- 
cifive, that the fweet Sumbul is only another 
denomination of nard, and the phyfician who 
'produced that authority, brought, a9 a fpecimen 
of Sumbul, the very fame drug, which my Pan- 
dit, who is alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpeci- 
men of the Jatdmdnsi : a Brabmen of eminent 
learning gave me a parcel of the fame fort, and 
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told me that it was ufed in their facrificcs ; that, 
when frcfli, it was exquifitely fvvect, and added 
much to the fcent of rich eflences, in which it 
was a principal ingredient ; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the 
north-eaft of Bengal ; that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanfcrit 
names from its refemblance to locks of hair ; as 
it is called Spikenard, I fuppofe, from its re- 
femblance to a Spike, when it is dried, and 
not from the configuration of its flowers, which 
the Greeks, probably, never examined. The 
Perjian author deferibes the whole plant as re- 
fembling the tail of an ermine ; and the J ata- 
mans), which is manifeftly the Spikenard of cur 
druggifts, has precifely that form, confifting of 
withered ftalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in. 
a bundle of yellowilh brown capillary fibres, 
and conftituting a fpike about the fize of 
a final 1 finger. We may on the whole be 
aflured, that the nardus of Ptolemy, the 
Indian Snmbul of the P erf at u and Arabs , the 
yatdmdnsi of the Hindus, and the Spikenard 
of our fhops, arc one and the fame plant ; but 
to what clal's and genus it belongs in the Lin » 
nean fyflem, can only be afeertained by an 
infpedtiAnof the frelh blofloms. Dr. Patrick 
Russf.l, who always communicates with oblig- 
ing facility his extenlive and accurate know- 
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ledge, informed me by letter, that “ Spike- 
“ nard is carried over the defert (from India I 
“ prefume) to Aleppo , where it is ufed in fub- 
** fiance, mixed with other perfumes, and worn 
“ in finall bags, or in the form of eflence, and 
kept in little boxes or phials, Ukcatar of rofes.” 
He is perfuaded, and fo am I, that the Indian 
nard of the ancients, and that of our ihops, b 
one and the fame vegetable. 

Though diligent rcfcarches have been made 
at my requefl on the borders of Bengal and 
Behar^ yet the Jatumdnsi has not been found 
growing in any part of the Britijh territories. 
Mr. Saunders, who met with it in But an y 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whence it is brought in a dry ftate to 
Rangput'y has no hefitation in pronouncing it a 
fpecics of the Baccbaris ; and, fince it is not 
poflible, that he could miftake the natural order 
and cjj'cntial character of the plant, which 
he examined, I had no doubt that the Ja- 
tiimans) was compolit and corymbiferous with 
ftamens connected by the anthers, and with 
female prolifick florets intermixed with herma- 
phrodites : the word Spike was not ufed by the 
ancients with botanical precifion, and the St a- 
cbys itfelf is verticillatcd, with only two fpecies 
out of fifteen, that could juftify its generick 
appellation. I therefore concluded, that the 
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true Spikenard was a Baccharis , and that, while 
the philofopher had been fearching for it to no 
purpofe, 

—the dull swain 

Trod on it daily with his clouted shoon, 

for the Baccharis, it feems, as well as the 
Conyzcty is called by our gardeners, Ploughman s 
Spikenard. I fufpedted, neverthelefs, that the 
plant, which Mr. Saunders defcribed, was not 
Jatamansi ; becaufe I knew that the people of 
Butan had no fuch name for it, but diftinguifhed 
it by very different names in different parts of 
their hilly country : I knew alfo, that the 
Butlaty who fet a greater value on the drug 
than it feems, as a perfume, to merit, were 
extremely referved in giving information con- 
cerning it, and might be tempted, by the narrow 
fpirit of monopoly, to miflead an inquirer for 
the firefh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. 
Purling will probably procure it in a Hate of 
vegetation ; for, when he had the kiodnefs, at 
my defire, to make enquiries for it among the 
Butan merchants, they affured him, that the 
living plants could not be obtained without an 
order from their fovereign the De'vardjdy to 
whom he immediately difpatched a meffenger 
with an earned requeft, that eight or ten of 
the growing plants might be fent to him at 
Fangpitr : fhould the Ddvardjd comply with 
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that requeft, and fhould the vegetable Houriih 
in the plain of Bengal, we (hall have ocular 
proof of its clafs, order, genus, and fpecics ; 
and, if it prove the fame with the data- 
mdnsi , of Nipal, which I now muft introduce 
to your acquaintance, the qucilion, with 
which I began this effay, will be fatisfa&orily 
anfwercd. 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the 
name of J at a mans), to the mountains of Nepal , 
I requefted my friend Mr. Law, who then 
refided at Gaya, to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Nipalefe pilgrims ; 
who, being orthodox Hindus and poflefling 
many rare books in the Sanfcrit language, were 
more likely than the Butias to know the true 
Jatamdnst , by which name they generally dif- 
tinguifh it : many young plants were accord- 
ingly fent to Gaya , with a Perjian letter fpeci- 
fically naming them, and apparently written by 
a man of rank and literature ; fo that no 
fufpicion of deception or of error can be juftly 
entertained. By a miftake of the gardener 
they were all planted at Gaya, where they 
have bloflomed and at firft feemed to flourilh : 
I muft, therefore, deferibe the Jatamansi from 
the report of Mr. Burt, who favoured me 
with a drawing of it, and in whofe accuracy 
we may perfectly confide j but. before I pro- 
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duce the dcfcription, I mull endeavour to rev 
move a prejudice, in regard to the natural order 
of the fpikenard, which they, who are addict- 
ed to fwear by every word of their mailer 
LiNN.ffius, will hardly abandon, and which I, 
who love truth better than him, have abandoned 
with fome reluctance. Kurd has been generally 
fuppofed to be a grafs\ and the word Jtacbys or 
fpike y which agrees with the habit of that natu- 
ral order, gave rife, perhaps, to the fuppofition. 
There is a plant in Java, which moll travellers 
and fome phy lie Ians called fpikenard ; and the 
Governor of CbinfurCy who is kindly endea- 
vouring to procure it thence in a Hate fit for 
examination, writes me word, that “ a Dutch 
“ author pronounces it a graft like the Cypirus, 
u but infills that what we call the [pike is the 
fibrous part above the root, as long as a 
11 man’s little finger, of a brownilh hue inclin- 
“ ing to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and 
with a pungent, but aromatick, feent.” This 
i.< too llovenly a dcfcription to have been written 
by a botanifl ; yet I believe the latter part of 
it to be tolerably correft, and Ihould imagine 
that the plant was the fame with our Jatamam'iy 
if it were not commonly afi'erted, that the Ja- 
van fpikenard was ufed as a condiment, and if 
a well-informed man, who had feen it in the 
if! and, had not allured me, that it was a fort of 
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Pimento, and confequently a, fpecie* of Myrtle , , 
and of the order now called Hefperian. The 
refemhlance before mentioned between the 
Indian fumbul and the Arabian Sud, or Cypirus 
had led me to fufpeCt, that the true nard was a 
graft or a reed; and, as this country abounds 
in odoriferous graffes , I began to colled them 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly fent 
me two plants with fweet fmelling roots ; and, 
as they were known to the Pandits , I foon 
found their names in a Sanfc>-u dictionary : one 
of them is called gandbadat’b\ and ufed by die 
Hindus to fcent the red powder of Sapan or 
Bakkam wood, which they fcatter in the feftiva! 
of the vernal feafon ; the other has many 
names, and, among them, ndgaramajiac and 
gonarda , the fecond of which means rujlling in 
the •water ; for all the Pandits infill, that nard 
is never ufed as a noun in Sanfcrit , and fignifies, 
as the root of a verb, to found or to rujlle . Soon 
after, Mr. Burrow brought me from the banka 
of the Ganges near Heridwar , a very fragrant 
grafs, which in fome places covers whole acres, 
and diifufes, when crulhed, fo ftrong an odour, 
that a perfon, he fays, might eafily have fmelt 
it, as Alexander is reported to have fmelt the 
nard of Gedrofa , from the back of an elephant : 
its blofloms were not preferved, and it cannot, 
therefore, be defcnbed. From Mr. Blane of 
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Lucnono I received a frefli plant, which has 
not flowered at Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly 
on his authority, and have no doubt that it is a 
ipecies of Andropogon : it has rather a rank 
aromatick odour, and, from the virtue afcribed 
to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known 
by the Sanfcrit name of jwardncus a y which 
literally means a fever-hook , and alludes to the 
iron-book with which elephants are managed. 
Laftly, Dr. Anderson of Madras , who de- 
lights in ufeful purfuits and in aflifting the 
purfuits of others, favoured me with a com- 
plete fpecimen of the Andropogon Nardus , one 
of the moft common grafles on the Coaft, and 
flourifhing moft luxuriantly on the mountains, 
never eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to 
bees, and containing an eflential oil, which, he 
underftands, is extracted from it in many parts 
of Hindujlan and ufed as an atar or perfume . 
He adds a very curious philological remark, 
that in. the Tamul dictionary, moft words begin- 
ning with ndr have fome relation to fragrance ; 
as narukeradu to yield an odour, nartum pitta* 
lemon-grafs, nartei, citron, ndrta manum , the 
wild orange-tree, ndrum panel , the Indian 
Jafmin , ndrum atteri , a ftrong fmelling flower, 
and ndrtu t which is put for nard in the Tamul 
▼erfion of our Scriptures ; fo that not only the 
nard of the Hebrews and Greeks , but even the 
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copla narium of Horace, maybe derived from an 
Indian root : to this I can only fay, that I have 
not met with any fuch root in §anfcrit , the oldeft 
polifhed language of India , and that in Perjian y 
which has a manifeft affinity with it, nar means 
a pomegranate , and ndrgil (a word originally 
SanfcritJ a cocoa-nut , neither of which has any 
remarkable fragrance* 

Such is the evidence in fupport of the opinion 
given by the great Swedijh naturalift, that the 
true nard was a gramineous plant and a fpecies 
of Andropogon ; but, fince no grafs, that I 
have yet feen, bears any refemblance to the 
Jatdmdnsi, which I conceive to be the nardus 
of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my 
diflent, with fome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a ftudent in 
botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the 
eflential oil of the plant, from which it was 
denominated, but am ftrongly inclined to be- 
lieve, that it was a generick word, meaning 
what we now call btar, and either the Atar of 
rofes from Cajhmir and Perjia , that of Qitaca x 
or Pandanus, from the weftem coaft of India t 
or that of Aguru, or aloe-wood, from AJ&m 
or Cocbincbina t the procefs of obtaining which 
is deferibed by Abi/lfazl, or the mixed per- 
fuiqe, called Abir, of which the principal in- 
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gredients were yellow fandal, violets, orange- 
flowers, wood of aloes, rofe-water, mufk, and 
true fpikenard : all thofe eflences and compo- 
fitions were coftly ; and, moll of them being 
iold by the Indians to the Perjians and Arabs, 
from whom, in the time of Octavius, they, 
were received by the Syrians and Romans , they 
mull have been extremely dear at Jerufalem 
and at Rome . There might alfo have been a 
pure nardine oil, as Athenjeus calls it; but 
nardutn probably meant (and Koenig was of 
the fame opinion) an Indian eflence in general, 
taking its name from that ingredient, which had* 
or was commonly thought to have, the moll ex- 
quifite fcent. But I have been drawn by a pleaf-i 
ing fubjedt to a greater length than I expelled, and 
proceed to the promifed defcription of the true 
nard or JatamanJi , which, by the way, has other 
names in the AmarcoJb } the fmootheft of which 
are jatild arid lomasa , both derived from words 
meaning hair; Mr. Burt, after a modeft 
apology for his imperfedl acquaintance with the 
language of botanifls, has favoured me with an 
account of the plant, on the corredhiefs of 
which I have a pertedl reliance, and from 
which I colledt the following natural charaSlers z 

Aggregate. 

Cal. Scarce any. Margtn, hardly difcernihle* 
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Cor. One petal, ffitbe fomewhat gibbous. 
'Border five cleft. 

Stam. Three Anthers \ 

Pijl . Germ beneath. One Style ered* 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root Fibrous. 

Leaves Hearted, fourfold; radical leaves 
petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant. 
Valerian, a lifter of the mountain and 
Celtick Nard, and of a lpecies, which I 
(hould defcribe in the Linnean ftyle : Vale- 
rian 1 a Jata'ma'nsi jloribus triandris, folds 
cordatis quaternis , radicalibus petiolatis. The 
radical leaves, rifing from the gronnd and 
enfolding the young ftem, are plucked up with 
a part of the root, and being dried in the fun or 
by an artificial heat, are fold as a drug, which 
from its appearance has been called fpikenard j 
though, as the Perfan writer obferves, it might 
be compared more properly to the tail af . an 
ermine: when nothing remains but the dry 
fibres of the leaves, which retain their original 
form, they have fome refemblance to a loci of 
hair, from which the Sarfcrit name, it feems, 
is derived. Two mercantile agents from Butan 
pn the part of the Ddvardja were examined, at 
my requeft, by Mr. Harrington, and inform* 
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ed him, that the drug, which the Bengalefi 
called Jataminsi, ** grew ereft above the furface 
** of the ground, refembling in colour an ear 
u of green wheat; that, when recent, it had a 
“ faint odour, which was greatly increafed by 
** the fimple procefs of drying it ; that it 
** abounded on the hills, and even on the plains, 
“ of Butin , where it was collected and prepared 
“for medicinal purpofes.” What its virtues 
are, experience alone can afcertain ; but, as far 
as botanical analogy can juftify a conjecture, 
we may fuppofe them to be antifpafmodick ; 
and, in our provinces, efpecially in Bebar y 
the plant will probably flourish ; fo that we 
may always procure it in a ftate fit for experi- 
ment. On the defcription of the Indian fpike- 
nard, compared with the drawing, I muft ob- 
ferve, that, though all the leaves, as delineated, 
may not appear of the fame fhape, yet all of 
them are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt 
allures me, that the four radical leaves are heart- 
ed and pettoled ; and it is moft probable, that 
the cauline and floral leaves would have a 
(imilar form in their ftate of perfect expanfion, 
but unfortunately, the plants at Gayi are now 
ihrivelled ; and they, who feek farther inform- 
ation, muft wait with patience, until new 
ftems and leaves fhall fpring from the roofs, or 
other plants fhall be brought from Nipil <apd 
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Butan. On the propofed inquiry into the vir- 
tues of this celebrated plant, I mull be permit- 
ted to fay, that, although many botanifts may 
have wafted their time in enumerating the qua- 
lities of vegetables, without having afeertained 
them by repeated and fatisfa&ory experiments, 
and although mere botany goes no farther than 
technical arrangement and defeription, yet it 
feems indubitable, that the great end and aim 
of a botanical philofopher is, to difeover and 
prove the feveral ufes of the vegetable fyftem, 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the 
fallacioufnefs of experience , to rely on experi- 
ment alone as the bafts of his knowledge. 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Nearly at the time when the refult of my 
firft inquiries concerning fpikenard was publilhcd 
in the fecond volume of our AJiatick Re - 
fearcbes , there appeared in the Pbilofopbical 
TranfaBions an account of the Andhopogon 
Jwardncu/a , the fpecimen of which Dr. 
Blane had received from Lucnow, and which 
he fuppofes to be the true Indick nard of Dios* 
corides and Galen : having more than once 
read his arguments with pleafure, but not with 
convi&ion, I feel it incumbent on me to ftate 
my reafons for diflenting from the learned phy* 
fician with all the freedom of a fearcher for 
truth, but without any diminution of that re- 
fpe&, to which his knowledge and candour 
juftly entitle him* 
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In the .firft place, there is a paflage in Dr. 
Blane’s paper, which I could not but read 
with furprife ; not bccaufe it is erroneous or 
difputable (for nothing can be more certain), 
but becaufe it is decifive againft the very pro- 
polition, which the writer endeavours to fupport : 
“ Dioscorides mentions the Syriack nard, fays 
** the doctor, as a fpccies different from the 
“ Indian , which was certainly brought from fomc 
“ of the remote parts of India ; for both he and 
** Galen, by way of fixing more prccifely 
4< the country, whence it came, call it alfo 
Gagnites” We may add, that Ptolemy, 
who, though not a profeflfed naturalift, had 
opportunities in Egypt of converfing with Indian 
merchants on every thing remarkable in this 
country, diftinguifhes Rangamati , as producing 
the true fpikenard ; and it is from the borders 
of that very diflridt, if we believe modern 
Indians , that the people of But an bring it yearly 
into Bengal (a). Now it is not contended, that 
the new fpecies of Andropogon (if it be a new 
fpecies) may be the Indick nard of Diosco- 


(a) Ptoltl me E diftingue lc canton de Rhandcx:arcoita % 
en ce qu’il fournit la plante, que nous appellons Spic nard % 
cc qui peut convenir u Rangamati ; ct dcs difTerentes cfpeccs 
VIndique eft bien h plus eftimee. 

D*A::v. Geogr . . I . 

VOL. Iil- J > 
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rides, { b) y becaufe it was found by Mr. Blane 
in a remote part of India (for that folitary fadt 
would have proved nothing) ; but it is learnedly 
and elaborately urged, that it mujl be the true 
Indian fpikenard, becaufe it differs only in the 
length of the (talks from the nard of Garcias, 
which, according to Him, is the only fpecies of 
nardus exported from India t and which refem- 
bles a dried fpecimen fecn by Rumpiiius, and 
brought, lie lays, among other countries, from 
Mackran y or the ancient Gadrqfia y the very 
country, where, according to Arrian, the true 
nard grew in abundance ; for “ the Pbenicians , 
44 he fays, collected a plentiful flore of it, and 
“ fo much of it was trampled under foot by the 
“ army, that a ftrong perfume was diffufed on 
“ all fides of them now there is a lingular 
coincidence of circumftances ; for our Andro- 
pjgon was difeovered by the feent of its roots, 
when they were crulhed by the horfes and ele- 
phants in a hunting-party of the Vazir A'su- 
fuddaulah ; fo that, on the whole, it mujl 
be the fame •with the plant mentioned by Arrian: 
but it may be argued, I think, more conclufive- 
ly, that a plant, growing with great luxuriance 
in Gadrojia or Mackran, which the dodtor 

(b) Dr. Roxburgh with great reafon fuppofesit to be the 
MuricaUd Androfogou of Koenig, who mentions the 
roots as odoriferous, when sprinkled with water. 

See Retz. III. Fafcic. 43. and v. 21. 
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admits to be a maritime province of Perfia , 
could not poffibly be the fame with a plant con- 
fined to remote parti of India; fo that, if Gar- 
51AS, Rumphujs, and Arrian be fuppofed 
to have meant the fame fpecies of nard, it was 
evidently different from that of Dioscorides 
and Gai.en. The refpedtable writer, with 
whofe opinions I make fo free, but from no 
other motive than a love of truth, feems aware 
of a little geographical difficulty from the 
weftern polition of Macran ; for he, firft, makes 
it extend to the river Indus , and then infers, 
from the long march weftward and the diftrefles 
of Alexander’s army, fubfequent to the 
difeovery of the fpikenard, that it muft have 
grown in the more eaftern part of the defert, 
and confequently on the very borders of India ; 
but, even if we allow Gedrojia , or Gadrojis , to 
have been the fame tra£l of land with Macran 
(though the limits of all the provinces in Perfia 
have been confiderably changed), yet the fron- 
tier of India could never with any propriety be 
carried fo far to the weft ; for not only the 
Orita and Arabitce , but, according to Mela, 
the whole province of Ariana y were between 
Gadrofs and the Indus ; and, though Macran 
(for fo the word fhould be written) may have 
been annexed to India by fuch whimfical geo- 
graphers as the Turks , who give the name of 

d 2 
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white Indians to the Perfians of Aracbojia , and 
of yellow Indians to the Arabs of Yemen , yet 
the river Indus, with the countries of Sind and 
Multan on both fides of it, has ever been con- 
fidcred by the Pei Jians and Arabs as the weftern- 
limit of Hind or India ; and Arrian himfelf 
exprefsly names the Indus as its known bound- 
ary : let Gadrojis, however, be Macrdn t and let 
Macrdn be an Indian province, yet it could 
never have been a remote part of India in re- 
fpccl of Europe or Egypt , and, confequently, 
was not meant by Galen and Dioscorides, 
when they deferibed the true fpikenard. It 
rnell be admitted, that, if the Sireeoi Rumphius, 
which differs little from the nardus of Gar- 
cias, which correfponds for the moft part 
with the new Andropogon , was ever brought 
from the province of Macran, they were all 
three probably the fame plant with the nard of 
Arrian ; but, unfortunately, Rump hi vs thought 
of no country lefs than of Perjia , and of no 
province lefs than of Macrdn ; for he writes 
very diftindUy, both in his Latin and his Dutch 
columns, that the plant in queilion grows in 
Macian , which he well knew to be one of the 
Moluccas fcj : lam far from intending to give 

(c) Hi (lores fsepe, 1 mm o vulgo fere, obfervantur is 
vetudis Siree (lipitibus, qui In ! '*»rfa, Motiro, et Maciiavk 
crefcunt. Vol. 5. Lib. 8. Cap. 24. p. 182. 
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pain by detecting this trifling miftalce ; and, as 
I may have made many of greater conlequence, 
I fhall be truly obliged to any man, who will 
fet me right with good manners, the facred 
laws of which ought never to be violated in a 
literary debate, except when ibme petulant 
aggreflor has forfeited all claim to refpett. 

Arrian himfelf can by no means be under- 
Hood to aflfert, that the Indian fpikcnard grew 
in Perjia ; for his words are a fragrant root of 
nard (d), where the' omiflion of the definite 
articles implies rather a nard, than the nard, 
or the moft celebrated fpecies of it ; and it 
feems very clear, that the Greeks ufed that 
foreign word generically for odoriferous plants 
of different natural orders: but Arrian in 
truth was a mere compiler \ and his credit, even 
as a civil hiftorian, feems liable to fo much 
doubt, that it cannot be fafe to rely on him for 
any fad in the hiftory of nature. “ VVc cau- 
“ not, fays the judicious and accurate Strabo, 
“ give eafy credence to the generality even of 
“contemporary writers concerning Alex an- 
“ der, whole fame was aftonifhingly high, 
u and whofe hiftorians, preferring wonders to 
“ truth, wrote with fecure negligence j well 
** knowing, that, as the fartheft limits of jijia 


(d) Nxgfu pitay fuoruoy. 
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“ were the fcene of hie adions, their aflertions 
“ could hardly be difproved.” Now Arrian’s 
principal authority was Aristobui.us of Caf- 
fandra, whofe writings were little prized by the 
ancients, and who not only aflertcd, “ that 
“ Gadrojis produced very tall myrrh- trees, with 
“ the gum of which the Phenicians loaded many. 
“ beads,” (notwithllanding the daughter of 
them from the diftrefs of the whole army), but, 
with the fancy of a poet deferibing the neft of 
a phenix, placed myrrh , inccnfe , and cn(fia t 
with cinnamon a. id fpikenard itfelf, even in the 
wilds of Arabia : “ The fruitfulnefs of Arabia ,” 
fays Arrian, “ tempted the king of Macedon 
“ to form a defign of invading it ; for he had 
“ been allured, that myrrh and frankincenlc 
“ were colleded from the trees of that country ; 
“ that cinnamon was procured from one of its 
“ Ihrubs ; and that its meadows produced fpon- 
* ( tancoufly abundance of fpikenard Hero- 
dotus, indeed, had heard of cinnamon in 
Arabia , where the Laurus , to the bark of 
which we now give that name, was, 1 verily 
believe, never feen : even the myrrh-tree does 
not feem to have been a native of Arabia , and 
the puhlick are now informed, that it was 
tranfplanted from Abyfjinian forefts, and has not 
ilourilhed on the oppolite Ihore ; but, whatever 
be the countries of myrrh and cinnamon, we 
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may be certain, that any learned Arab would 
laugh at us, if we were to tell him, that the 
Sumbulu 7 Hind grew wild in abundance on the 
plains of Tabdmab. It feems a bold allegation 
of Garcias, that he has exhibited “ the only 
“ fpecies of nardus known in India, either for 
“ confumption by the natives or for exportation 
“ to Perfa and Arabia if he meant, that 
any plant was either ufed in this country or 
exported from it by the name of nard ', he had 
been ftrangely deceived ; and if he meant, that it 
was the only fragrant grafs ufed here as a medi- 
cine or as a perfume, his error was yet more 
grofs. But, whatever his meaning might have 
been, if the nard of Garcias and of Arrian 
was one and the fame plant, it is wonderful, 
that it fhould ever have been exported to Perjia 
and Arabia , where it grew, we are told, in fo 
great abundance. The nard of Arabia was, 
probably, the Andropogon Scbaenantbus , which 
is a native of that country ; but, even if we 
fuppofe, that the fpikenard of India was a reed 
or a grafs t we fhall never be able to diftinguifh 
it among the many Indian fpecies of Cy pints, 
Andropogon , Scbcenus , Carex , and other genera 
of thofe natural orders, which here form a 
wilder neft of fweets, and fome of which have 
not only fragrant roots , but even fpikes in the 
ancient and modern fenfes of that emphatical 
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word j one of them, which I never have feen 
in bloflom, but fuppofe from its appearance to 
be a Schcenus, is even called Gdnarda, and k:> 
dry root has a moll agreeable odour ; another, 
which Rheede names Ralaca , or Rcmuccia 
or white Trheli , and which Borman thought i 
variety of the Scbcenanthus , is a conliderable 
article, it feems, of Indian commerce, and, there- 
fore, cultivated with diligence, but lefs efteemed 
than the black fort, or Carabala , which has a 
more fragrant root and affords an extremely 
odoriferous oil (?). All thofe plants would, per- 
haps, have been called nards by the ancients ; 
and all of them have ftronger pretentions to the 
appellation of the true fpikenard , than the Fe- 
brifuge Andropogon, which the Hindus of Be- 
bar do not ufe as a perfume. After all, it is 
afluming a fad; without proof, to atiert, that the 
Indian fpikenard was evidently gramineous; 
and, furely, that fad is not proved by the word 
arijla , which is conceived to be of a Grecian 
origin, though never applied in the fame fenfe by 
the Greeks themfelves, who perfectly well knew 
what was bejl for mankind in the vegetable 
fyftem, and for what gift they adored the god- 

(e) ia Hort. Malab. tab. ia. and 9 H. M. p. 145. 
See alfo the Flora Indiea, and a note from Herman on the 
valuable oil of Seree. 
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o!?fs of Eleujis. The Roman poets (and poets only 
.-.re cited by Dr. Blank, though naturalifts 
alfo are mentioned) were fond of the word arijla , 
becauie it war very convenient at the clofe of 
an hex;. meter, where we generally, if not con- 
ftantly, find it ; as Homkr declares in Lucian, 
that he began his Iliad with becaufe it 

was the firft commodious word that prefented 
itfelf, and is introduced laughing at a profound 
critick, who difeovered in that fingle word an 
epitome of the w hole poem on the wrath of 
Achilles: fuch poets as Ovid and Lactan- 
tius deferibed plants, which they nevt had 
feen, as they deferibed the neft of the phenix, 
which never exifted, from their fancy alone; 
and their deferiptions ought not ferioufly to be 
adduced as authorities on a queftion merely 
botanical ; but, if all the naturalifts of Greece 
and Italy had concurred in aftiiring us, that the 
nard of India bore an ear or fpike, without 
naming the fource of their own information, they 
would have deferved no credit whatever; be- 
caufe not one of them pretends to have feen the 
frefh plant, and they had not even agreed among 
themfelves, whether its virtues relided in the 
root or in the hujky leaves and ftalks, that were 
united -with it. Pietro della Valle, the 
moft learned and accomplifhed of eaftem tra- 
yellers, does not feem to have known the Indian 
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fpikenard, though he mentions it more than 
once by the obfolete name of Spigonardo j but 
he introduces a Sumbul from Khatd , or a part 
of China , which he had feen dry, and en- 
deavours to account for the Arabick name in 
the following manner : — “ Since the Kbataian 
4 * Sumbul , fays he, is not a /pike but a root , 
M it was probably fo named, becaufe the word 
u Sumbul may fignify, in a large acceptation, 
“ not only the fpike, but the whole plant, what- 
41 ever kerb or grqfs may be fown j as the Ara- 
41 bick dictionary (/’), entitled Kamus, appears 
“ to indicate The paflage, to which he al- 
ludes, is this ; “ sumbul, fays the author of the 
44 Kamus , is an odoriferous plant , the ftrongeft of 
11 which is the Sur), and the weakeft the Hindis 
“ but the Sumbul of Rum has the name of nar- 
“ din.” I fuggefted in my former paper, and 
fhall repeat in this, that the Indian fpikenard, 
as it is gathered for ufe, is in faCt the whole 
plant ; but there is a better reafon why the 
name Sumbul has been applied to it. By the 
way, Della Valle failed, as he tells us, along 

(f) Giacche il Sombol del Cataio e radice e nos £ Spiga, 
potremmo dire, che cos) s i chiami, pcrche forfe la parola 
Somiol pofla pin largamente significare non folo la fpiga, ma 
tutta la pianta di ogni erba 6 biada, che fi femini; come par, 
che il Camus, vacaholario Arabics, ne dia indizio. 

Lett. i8« di Baghdad. 
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the coaft of Macran , which he too fuppofes to 
have been a part of Gedrojia ; but he neveF had 
heard, that it produced Indian fpikenard, though 
the Perflans were fully acquainted with that 
province ; for he would not have omitted fo 
curious a fa£t in his correfpondence with a 
learned phyfician of Naples , for whole fake 
he was particularly inquilitive concerning the 
drugs of Afla : it is much to be wilhed, that 
he had been induced to make a Ihort excurflon 
into the plains of Macran, where he might 
have found, that the wonderful tree, which 
Arrian places in them, with flowers like violets^ 
and with thorns of fuch force and magnitude , as to 
keep wild beafls in captivity , and to transfix men on 
borfeback , who rode by them incautioufly , was no 
more probably than a Mimofa, the blolToms of 
which refembled violets in nothing but in hav- 
ing an agreeable feent. 

Let us return to the Arabs , by whom Di- 
oscorides was tranllated with alfiltancc, which 
the wealth of a great prince will always pur- 
chafe, from learned Greeks , and who know the 
Indian fpikenard, better than any European , by 
the name of Sumbulu'l Hind: it is no wonder, 
that they reprefent it as weaker in feent and in 
power than the Sumbul of the lower Ajia, which, 
unlcls my fmell be uncommonly defective, 
is a ftrong Valerian ; efpecially as they could 
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only have ufed the dry nard of India , which 
lofes much of its odour between Rangpur 
and Calcutta. One queftion only remains (if 
it be a queftion), whether the Sumbulu'l Hind 
be the true Indian fpikenard ; for, in that cafe, 
we know the plant to be of the natural order, 
which Linnaeus calls aggregate. Since the 
publication of my paper on this fubjeft, I put 
a fair and plain queftion feverally to three or 
four Mujfelman phyficians, ** What is the Indian 
“ name of the plant, which the Arabs call 
* Sumbu/u l HindV * They all anfwered, but 
fome with more readinefs than others, Jatd- 
mdnst. After a pretty long interval, I Ihewed 
them the fpikes (as they are called) of Jatd~ 
mans), and afked, what was the Arabick name 
of that Indian drug : they all anfwered readily, 
Sumbulu'l Hind. The fame evidence may be 
obtained in this country by any other European, 
who fceks it; and if, among twelve native 
phyiicians, verfcd in Arabian and Indian phi- 
lology, a iingle man fhould after due confider - 
ation give different anfwcrs, I will cheerfully 
fubmit to the Roman judgement of non liquet . 
My own inquiries having convinced me, that 
the Indian fpikenard of Dioscorides is the 
Sumbulu'l blind, and that the Sumbulu'l Hind is 
the Jatamans / of Amarsinh, I am perfuaded, 
that the true nard is a fpecies of Valerian , pro- 
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duced in jthe mojl remote and hilly parts of India , 
fuch as Nepal, Morang , and But an, near which 
Ptolemy fixes its native foil : the commercial 
agents of the Devaraja call it alfo Pampi , and, 
by their account, the dried fpecimens, which 
look like the tails of ermines, rife from the 
ground, refembling ears of green wheat both in 
form and colour ; a fad, which perfe&ly ac- 
counts for the names Stachys, Spica, Sumbul, 
and Kbhjhah , which Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
and Perfians have given to the drug, though it 
is not properly a fpike , and not merely a root, 
but the whole plant, which the natives gather for 
fale, before the radical leaves, of which the 
fibres only remain after a few months, have 
unfolded themfelves from the bafe of the Hem. 
It is ufed, fay the But an agents, as a perfume 
and in medicinal unguents, but with other 
fragrant fubftances, the fcent and power of 
which it is thought to increafe : as a medicine, 
they add, it is principally efteemed for com- 
plaints in the bowels. Though coniiderable 
quantities of Jatamdnsi are brought in tho 
caravans from Butan , yet the living plants, 
by a law of the country, cannot be exported 
without a licence from the fovereign, and the 
late Mr. Purling, on receiving this intelli- 
gence, obligingly wrote, for my fatisfa&ion, to 
the Dhardja , requeuing him to fend eight or 
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ten of the plants to Rangpur: ten were according- 
ly fent in pots from Tafi/udan , with as many of 
the natives to take care of them under a chief, 
who brought a written anfwer from the Raja 
of Butan ; but that prince made a great merit 
of having complied with fuch a requeft, and 
my friend had the trouble of entertaining the 
meflenger and his train for feveral weeks in his 
own houfe, which they feera to have left with 
reluctance. An account of this tranfaCtion was 
contained in one of the laft letters, that Mr. 
Purling lived towrit^; but, as all the plants 
withered before they could reach Calcutta , and 
as inquiries of greater importance engaged all 
my time, there was an end of my endeavours 
to procure the frefh Jatdmans\ though not of 
my conviction, that it is the true nard of the 
ancients. 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS, 

INTENDED AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE LATE 

SIR WILLIAM JONES’S PAPERS ON THAT PLANT. 
BY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 


VALERIANA JATAMANSI. 

Generic Character. Flowers trian- 
drous, leaves entire, four-fold, the inner radi- 
cal pair petiol’d, and cordate ; the reft fmaller, 
feflile, and fub*lanceolate ; feeds crowned with 
a pappus. 

V. Jatamanfi of Sir William Jones. 
See Afiatlck Refear c&es, vol. 2, page 405, 417, 
and vol. 4, page 109. 

November 6th, 1794. I received from 
the Honourable C, A. Bruce, Commiftione? 
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at Coos-Beybar , two fmall bafkets with plants of 
this valuable drug ; he writes to me on the 27th 
September (fo long had the plants been on the 
road), that he had, the dby before, received 
them from the Deb Rajah of Boot an, and fur- 
ther fays, that the Booteabs know the plant by 
two names, viz. Jatamanfi , and Pampe or 
Paumpe. 

I need fcarce attempt to give any further 
hiftory of this famous odoriferous plant than 
what is merely botanical, and that with a view 
to help to .illiiftrate the learned differtations 
thereon, by the late Sir William Jones, in 
the 2d and 4th volumes of thefe Refearches, 
and chiefly by pointing out the part of the 
plant known by the name, Indian Nard or 
Spikenard ; a queftion on which Matheolus, 
the commentator of Diofcorides , beftow s a good 
deal of argument ; viz. Whether the roots, or 
ftalks, were the parts efteemed for ufe, the 
teftimony of the ancients themfelves on this 
head being ambiguous. It is therefore neccf- 
fary for thofe who wifh for a more particular 
account of it, to be acquainted with what that 
gentleman has publiihed on the fubjed. 

The plant* now received, are growing in 
two fmall bafkets of earth, in each bafket there 
appears above the earth between thirty and 
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forty hairy, fpike-like bodies, but more juftly 
compared to the tails of Ermines , or fmall 
Weafels * ; from the apex of each, or at leaft of 
the greateft part of them, there is a fmooth lan- 
ceolate, or lanceolate-oblong, 'three or five- 
nervedj (fiort-petiol’d, acute, or obtufe, (lightly 
ferrulate leaf or two (hooting forth. Fig. 1 . 
reprefents one of them in the above date, and 
on gently removing the fibres, or hairs which 
furround the fhort petiols of thele leaves, I 
find it confifts of numerous (heaths, of which 
one, two or three of the upper or interior ones 
are entire, and have their fibres connected by a 
light-brown coloured membranous fubftancc as 
at 6. but in the lower exterior (heaths, where this 
connecting membrane is decayed, the more 
durable hair-like fibres remain diftinCt, giving 
to the whole the appearance of an Ermine* s tail : 
this part, as well as the root itfelf, are evidently 
perennial f. The root itfelf (beginning at the 

* The term (pica, or fpike, is not fo ill applied to this fiib- 
ftance, as may be imagined ; fcvcral of the Indian grades, 
well known to me, have fpikes almoft exaftly rcfembling 
a (ingle (Iraight piece Qf nardus, and when thofe hairs (or 
flexible arifla like bridles) are removed, Pliny’s words, 
“ frutexradice pingui et crafla,” arc by no means inapplica- 
ble. See Fig. 2, frofti a to b. 

f Thj above deferibed perennial hairy portion of the 
plant, is clearly the Indian fpikenard of our (hops; but 

VOL, III. £ 
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furface of the earth where the fibrous envelope 
ends) is from three to twelve inches long, 
covered with a pretty thick, light-brown colour- 
ed bark : from the main root, which is fome- 
times divided, there ifiiies feveral fmaller fibres. 
Fig. 2 , is another plant with a long root ; here 
the hair-like iheaths, beginning at a. are fepa- 
rafed from this the perennial part of the ilem, 
and turned to the right fide ; at the apex is feen 
the young fhoot, marked 6, which is not fo 
far advanced as at Fig. i j c c c fhow the re- 


whcther the nardus of the ancients, or not, I leave to better 
judges to determine ; however, I believe few will doubt it 
after having read Sir William Jones’s DifTertations there- 
on, and compared what he fays with the accompanying 
drawings of the perennial hairy part of the Item of this plant, 
which are taken from the living plants immediately under 
my own eyes: the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper 
part of the plant, is out of the queftion in determining this 
point, and only refers to the place the plant bears in our bo- 
tanical books. While writing the above, I defired an Hindu 
fervant to go and buy me from their apothecaries fhops a 
little Jatamansi, without faying more or lefs : he immedi- 
ately went and brought me feveral pieces of the very identical 
drug, I have been deferibing; a drawing of one of the 
pieces is reprefented at Fig. 4, and agrees not only with, 
thofe I have taken from the living plants, but alfo exceed- 
ingly well with Garzas ab Orta’s figure of the nardus 
indica, which is to be found at page 129, of the fourth edition 
of Clusius’s Latin translations of his hiftory of Indian 
:laugs, published in 1693. 
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mains of laft year’s annual ftem. When the 
young fhoot is a little further advanced than in 
Fig. 2, and not fo far as in Fig. i. they re- 
ferable the young convolute fhoots of mono- 
cotyledonous plants. June 1 795. The whole 
of the abovementioned plants have perifhed, 
without producing flowers, notwithftanding 
every care that could poflibly be taken of them. 
The principal figure in the drawing marked Fig. 
3, and the following defcription, as well as the 
above definition, are therefore chiefly extracted 
from the engraving and defcription in the 
fecond volume of thefe Refearches, and from the 
information communicated to me by Mr. Burt, 
the gentleman who had charge of the plants that 
flowered at Gaya , and who gave Sir William 
Jones the drawing and defcription thereof. 

Defcription of the Plant. 

Root, it is already deferibed above. 

Stem , lower part perennial, involved in fibrous 
fheaths, &c. as above deferibed ; the upper part 
herbaceous fuberedt, fimple, from fix to twelve 
inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermoft pair of the 
four radical are oppoflte, feflile, oblong, forming 
as it wer? a two-v, lived fpathe ; the other pair 
are alfo oppoiitc petiol’d, cordate^ margins 
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waved, and pointed ; thofe of the ftera fcflile, 
and lanceolate ; all are fmooth on both (ides. 
Corymb terminal, firft divifion trichotomous. 
BraQs awl’d. 

Calyx fcarce any. 

Corol one petal’d, funnel-fhaped, tube fome- 
what gibbous. Border five-cleft. 

Stamens , filaments three, project above the 
tube of the corol ; anthers incumbent. 

Pijlily germ beneath. Style erett, length of 
the tube. Stigma fimple. 

Pericarp , a (ingle feed crowned with a pappus. 



THE FRUIT OF THE MELLORI. 


wot* 

RY ('HE PRESIDENT. 


AS far as wc can determine the clafs and order 

of a plant from a mere delineatioti of its fruit, 

we may fafely pronounce that the her am of 

Nicobar is the Ciidhi of the Arabs, the Cetaca 

of the Indians, and the Vandanus of our bq- 

< 

tanifts, which is deferihed very awkwardly (as 
Koenig firit obferved to me) in the Supplement 
to Linnjeus : he had himfelf del'crihed with 
that elegant concifenefs , which conftitutcs the 
beauty of the Linn: an method, not only the 
wonderful fructification of the fragrant C/taca , 
but moil of the Rowers, which are celebrated in 
Sanjcrit , by poets for their colour or feent, and 
jy phyficians for their medical ufes; and, as 
he bequeathed his manuferipts to Sir Joseph 
Banks, we may be fure, that the publick fpirit 
of that illuftrious naturalift will not fuffer the 
labours of his learned friend to be funk in ob- 
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livion. Whether the Panda N TT rs Leram be a 
new fpeciesy or only a variety, we cannot yet 
pofitively decide ; but four of the plants have 
been brought from Nicobar , and feem to flourish 
in the Company’s Botanical Garden, where they 
will probably bloflom ; and the greateft en- 
couragement will, I trull, be given to the culti- 
vation of fo precious a vegetable. A fruit 
weighing twenty or thirty pounds, and con- 
taining a farinaceous fubftance, both palatable 
and nutritive in a high degree, would perhaps, 
if it were common in thefe provinces, for ever 
lecure the natives of them from the horrors of 
famine ; and the Pandanus of Bengal might be 
brought, I conceive, to equal perfection with 
that of Nicobar, if due care were taken to 
plant the male and female trees in the fame 
place, indead of leaving the female, as at pre- 
fent, to bear an impeded; and unprodudive 
fruit, and the didant male to fpread itfelf only 
by the help of its radicating branches. 
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INDIAN PLANTS, 

COMPREHENDING THEIR SANSCRIT, 

A NO 


AS MANY OF THEIR LINNJEAN GENERIC NAMES AS COUI.D 
WITH ANY DEGREE OF PRECISION BE ASCERTAINED. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


A C A'S AB A LLI', Cajfyta. Amlalonica, Oxalis. 


Achyuta. Morinda. 
Acranti Solatium. 
Aciha. 

5 Agaftya, JEAchynoment. 
Atjnis'ic’ha. 

Aguru, Cordia. 

Alabu, Cucurbita. 
Alamvulha, Bryonb. 

10 Alarca, AfcUpias. 
Aipamariflia. 

Anula. 

A'malacj, Pbyllantbus. 
Amba(ht'’ha. 

15 Amlana, Gompbrenaf 


Amlavetafa, Hypericum. 
Amlica, Tatnarindtts. 
Amra, Mangifera. 

20 Amrataca, Spondias. 
Anco't'a. 

Ans'umati. 

An'u, Oryza. 
Apamarga. 

25 Aparajita, Clitoria. 
Area, Afcltpiat. 
A'rdraca, Amomum. 
Arimt'da. 

Arilhti, Xantbium. 

30 Arjaca, Ocymum . 
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Arjuna, LagerJIrotmia f 
Arufhcara, Semecarpus . 

A sou nuca. 

Asoca, a new genus. 

35 A'cp’hota, Nyflntnbes. 
Ausvnhi, Ofjza. 
A'aviflia. 

Aticliar;!. 

Atimuclj, Itaniffrria . 

40 A vigna, CariJ^f 
Bacuh, Mimtthps. 

BadaiJ, Rhminus . 
ILhuvaraca. 

Bahvanga, a new genus. 
45 Bala. 

Bala. 

Bamlhuca, /.\c>v/. 

Banga, Cannabis ? 

Bata, l'icus* 

50 Bhadramuftaca, Cyperus? 
Bhanga, Gojfypium . 
Bhanti, Curalmdrum * 
Bhavya, DilUnia • 
Bharadwajl. 

55 Bhuchampaca, Kampftria. 
Bhujambuca. 

Bhulavanga, JuJJieua . 
Bhurandi, Ipuntta? 
Bhurja. 

60 Bhuftrina, Andropegon ? 
Bhutavcl, Nj&antkes . 
Berbcia. 

Bimba, Bryonia f 
Bimbita, the fame ? 

65 Brahmani* Ovieda . 


Brahmafuverchala. 

Brahm), 

Bilva, Cratxva. 

Biranga. 

70 Cacamachi. 

Cacangl, AponogeUti f 
Cachu, Arum. 

Cadali, A/i/>. 

Cadamba, Nauclea . 

75 Caldura, Nywpbcea. 

Cilia. 

CaKu 

Calambi. 

Calami. 

80 CulayaCalinga, Cucurbita. 
Calpaca. 

Camaiatii, Jpotnoea. 
Cumpilla, a new genus. 
Canchanara, liauhinia . 

85 Canda 9 Dracontium . 
Candariila. 

Candura, Dolichos . 
Canduru, &r///a ? 

Cangu. 

90 Cantala, Agave ? 

Capita. 

Capitt’ha, Limonia . 
Caranjaca, a new genus. 
95 Caravella, Cleome ? 
Caravl, Lauras* 

Caravira, Nerium. 
Carmaranga, Averrboa . 
Carnicara, Pavetta • 
too Carparaia, *• 

Carpasi, Gojfypium* 
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Ca*pura 9 Lauras* 

Caruna, Citrus. 

CSfa 9 Saccharum. 

5 C&Jhmira. 

Catuca, Strjchnos. 
Catp'liala, T abernotmon - 
tioia. 

Catu. 

Ccmuca. 

10 Cefjra, Crocus. 

Cetaca, Pandanus . 
Chacrala. 

C’hadira, Mimoja . 
Chliatraca, Agaric us . 

15 Champaca , Michelia . 
Chanaca. 

Chanda. 

Chaiulana, Sautalum. 
Chnndrica. 

20 C’harj ira, Pbcenix. 
Channacafhi. 

Cluvaca. 

Cliitra. 

Cliitraca, Plumbago . 

25 Cliorapuflipi, Scirpus . 
Cinta. 

Codrava. 

Co rang). 

Covidaru, Baubmia . 

30 CKtaca. 

Cramuca. 

Crlilinu. 

Criftinachura, Poinciana . 
Cflnravi, Afclepias f 
35 Cihuma, Linum. 


Culaca, Strycbnoim 
Culmaflia. 

Cumbha. 

Cumbhica, PtJHo . 

40 Cumuda, Mehiantbes. 
(Cuncuma, Crocus J t 
Cunda, Jafminum , . 
Ctirubaca, Barlcria. 
Curuntaca. 

45 Curuvaca. 

Cus'a, Pm. 

Culhmanda, Cncutms? 
Cufumbha, Cartbamus. 
Cutaja, Jafminum. 

50 Cuvalaya. 

Cuvrraca, Swietcnia f 
Damapana. 

Danhca. 

Dhanyaca. 

55 Darima, Punica . 

Dasi. 

Di'vadaru, Unona. 
Dlutati. 

Dhuitura, Datura .. 

60 Dona, Artemifia. 
Draclha, Vitis . 
Durgaja'ta, Ophioglojfum 
Durva, Agroflis. 
Dwipatri, Impatiens . 

65 E'la, Atnomum. 
Elabaluca. 

Eranda, Ricinus . 

G ajapippali, a new ge» 

11US? 

Gambhiri. 
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70 Gandali. 

Gandhara^i, Gardenia . 
Gandira, Solanum ? 
Caunchandra, Hedyfa* 
rum . 

Ghantapa'rali. 

75 Gho'nta', Rhamnus. 
Gho'lhaca'. 

Gra'nt’hila. 

Grinjana, Daticus. 
Go'cantaca, Barter ia. 

80 Godha'padi. 

Go'dhuma, Triticum . 
Go^jihva', Elephant opus , • 
Golomi, Agrojlis? 
Gonarda, Cyperus? 

85 Goraefha'. 

Gova'cfhi. 

Govara', Eranthemum? 
Guggulu, 

Guha'. 

90 Gunja'i Abrus . 

Guva'ca, Areca. 
Haimavatl. 

Halaca, Njmpheea . 
Hanu. 

95 Haricus'a, Acanthus • 
Haridra', Curcuma. 
Haridru. 

Haruaci, Terminatin' 
Haritala. 

200 Haryanga, Ci^kr. 

Hemapufhpica', JafmU 
num . 

Hcmasagara, Cotyledon . 


Hilamochica • 

HimavatJ. 

5 Hingu, Terebinth us. 
Hinguli, Solatium. 
Hinta'la, 

Hdlica. 

Jambira, Citrus. 

10 Jambu, Eugenia . 
Jatama'nsi, Valeriana. 
Java, Terminalta ? 
Jayap’hala, Afyriflica. 
Jayanti, JEfehynoment. 

15 Icfliu, Sacckarum . 
Icfhura. 

Icftiwa'cu. 

Jimuta. 

Indivara, Tradrfcantia? 
20 Jlraca. 

Jivanti. 

Indravaruni. 

Ingudi. 

Irbaru. 

25 IVwaramuIa, Arijlolochia . 
Lacucha, Artocarpus? 
Langali, Nama? 
Lata'rca, Allium. 

Lafuna, Allium. 

30 Laval l, Averrhoa. 

Lavanga, Caryopbyllus . 
Lodhra. 

Madana, Pifonia. 
Madhuca, Baffia. 

35 Madhulaca. 

Madhuraca. 

Madhusigru, Guilandtna .. 
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Maha'jali. 

MalnTweta. 

40 Malapu. 

Ma'lati, Jafminum. 

Mai lies', NyEltmthes. 
Ma'naca, Arum ? 
Manda'ra, Erythrina. 

45 Ma'rcara. 

Marcati. 

Maricha, Capficum. 
Marunmala'. 

MaTapami. 

50 Ma'fha, Phafeolus. 
Ma'lhandari, Callicarpa. 
Mafura. 

Ma'tulanga, Citrus. 
Mauri. 

55 Mayura. 

Muchucunda, Pentapetes , 
Mudga. 

Mudgaparni. 

Mulaca, Raphanus. 

60 Mundaballi, Iprncca. 
Mura'. 

Mum', AUtris. 

Muftaca, Schocnut f 
Na'gabala', Sida. 

65 Na'gaballi, Bauhinia. 
Na'gaclfara, Mefua. 
Na'gada'na, Artemifia. 
Nagaranga, Gtnu. 

Nala, Arijlida f 
70 Nali. 

Naraaga. 

Na'rictli, Gets. 


Nichula, a new genus. 
Nil!, Indigofcra. 

75 Nilotpala, Ponttderia. 
Nimba, Melia. 

Nlira'ra, Oryza. 

Pa'cala. 

Padma, Nymphxa . 

80 Pala'ndu, Allium. 
Pala'fa, Butea. 

Panafa, Arttearpus. 
Parna'fa, Ocymum. 
Pa'tali, Bignoma. 

85 Pa'tola, Solatium f 
Paura'. 

Pichula, 7 amariu. 

Pilu, Alii? 

Pinya'. 

90 Pippala, Ficus. 

Pippali, Piper. 

Piya'la. 

Pitafa'la. 

Placiha, Ficus. 

9S Prlfnipami. 

Priyangu. 

Potica, PhyfaBs. 
Punamavi, Bterbaavia. 
Pundanca. 

300 Pundra. 

Puticaraja, Guilandina. 
Ra&amula, Oldenltmdia 
Ra'ja'dana. 

RajanL 
5 Ra'jica. 

Ra'flnrica'. 

Ra'fna', OpMexylumF 
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Remo. 

Rlddhi. 
bo Rlflubha. 

Rochana'. 

Rohita, Panics. 
Sa'cotaca, TropUt. 
Sahacara, Manptftra. 

15 Sahachari. 

Sailrya, Mufcus. 
Sairiyaca, Barhria. 
Saivala. 

S'a'la. 

30 S'alanchi. 

S'almali, Bomba*. 
Samanga', 2 ? 

Sami, Alimofa. 

Samira, Alimofa. 

25 Samudraca, Aquilina . 
Sana', Crttahrin. 
Sancarajata, Htdyfarnm. 
S'anc’hzpuflipa, Qitx. 
Sara. 

30 Sarala. 

Sarana'. 

S'atamuli. 

S'atapnflipa. 

SaVhi. 

35 Soplialira', JV lj£lanthes. 
Septala', A 'ytlantbct. 
Stptapama, V.tbitu. 
Scrfliapa.. Sinapis. 
S'imbi, Do/iibos . 

40 Sindhuca, f'iter. 

Sirilha, Alimoju. 

S tfu, Croton t 


Siva'. 

Sobha'njana, Guilandina. 
45 Somalata', Rtrtaf 
Somara'ji, Pmdtria. 
Styp’ha. 

S oliaca, Bignonia. 
Siinga'taca, Tropa. 

50 S'riparna. 

St’halapadma, Hibtfcut . 
S'uca. 

S'udi. 

Sunifhannaca, Marfilea. 
55 •Surabhi. 

Suryamani, Hibijcut. 
Suvcrnaca, CaJJia. 
S'ya'ma', a new gcnps. 
S'ya'ma'ca. 

60 Ta la, llerajfus . 

Ta'lamulaca, Cocbltaria ? 
Ta li, Corypha. 

Tama la, Laurm ? 
Ta'mbtili, Piper. 

65 Ta'mracuta, Nicotiana. 
Ta'raca, Amomum 9 
Tarftni, Aloe. 

Tatpairi, Laurm 
Tila, Stfamum. 

70 Tilara. 

Timiiica, Dhfpyres. 
Tinfj, Ebeuus ? 
Trapufha, Cttcumu. 
TnjamaW. 

75 TrWrlla'. 

Tnbarica'. 

T ula» AW 
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Tunga. 

Udumbara, Ficus. 

80 Ulapa, Ariftida f 
Upodica. 

Urana, Caffia. 

Utpala ? 

Vajradru, Euphsrbia. 
85 Valvaja, Andropogon ? 
Vanaceli, Canna. 
Vanamudga. 
Vana'rdraca, Coflus ? 
Vanda', Epidendrum. 
90 Vanda', Lorahthus. 
Vanda', Vifcum. 
Vanda'ca, £%utreus. 
Vans'a, Bambos. 
Va'rahi. 

95 Vara'ngaca, Laurus. 
Va'runa. 

Va'faca, Dianthtra. 
Va'falyi. 


Va'lluca, Auiaranthms f 
400 Vaf*. 

Va'taca. 

Vatsa'dani, Mtnifptrwmm. 
Va'yafoli. 

Vetafa, Barkruu 
5 Vetra, Calamus. 
Vichitra', Tragia. 

Vida'ri. 

Vidula. 

Virana, Andropogoe. 

10 Viflia'ni. 

Vifta'raca, Convtlvulus. 
Vrithl, Oryza. 

V ya' ghranacTia. 
Vya'ghrapa'da. 

1 ; Ya'Cu 

Yava, Hordeuuu 
Yavafa, Poaf 
YuQa'rafa'. 

Yik’hica', Jafimnum. 
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SELECT INDIAN PLANTS* 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


IF my names of plants difpleafc you, fays the 
* great Swedijhhotzm^ choofe others more agree- 
4 able to your tafte,’ and, by this candour, he has 
difarmed all the criticifm, to which as it muft 
be allowed, even the critical parts of his ad- 
mirable works lie continually open : I avail my- 
felf of his indulgence, and am very folicitous to 
give Indian plants their true Indian appellations; 
becaufe lam fully perfuaded,that Linn jeus him- 
felf would have adopted them, had he known 
the learned and ancient language of this country; 
as he, like all other men, would have retained 
the native names of AJiatick regions and cities, 
rivers and mountains, leaving friends or perfons 

* This paper was announced in the fpecimen of an A/iatick 
Common-place Book, which the Prcfident added, in the 
third volume of thefe Tra»fa£lions, to Mr. Harrington’s 
rronofal for an improvement of Locke’s ufeful plan. 
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of eminence to preferve their own names by 
their own merit, and inventing new ones, from 
diftinguiihing marks and properties, for fuch 
objects only as, being recently difcovered, could 
have had no previous denomination. Far am I 
from doubting the great importance of perfect bo- 
tanical deJ'criptions\ for languages expire as nations 
decay, and the true fenfc of many appellatives 
in every dead language muft be loll in a courfe 
of ages : but, as long as thofc appellatives 
remain underllood, a travelling phylician, who 
fhould wilh to procure an Arabian or Indian 
plant, and, without alking for it by its learn- 
ed or vulgar name,' (hould hunt for it in the 
woods by its botanical charadler , would rcfemble 
a geographer, who, defiring to find his way in a 
foreign city or province, ihould never inquire 
by name for a llreet or a towm, but wait with 
his tables and inftruments, for a proper occafion 
to determine its longitude and latitude. 

Tire plants, deferibed in the following paper 
by their clafiical appellations, with their fyno- 
nyma or epithets, and their names in the vulgar 
dialers, have been feletted for their novelty, 
beauty, poetical fame, reputed ufe in medicine, 
or luppofcd holinefs ; and frequent allufions to 
them all will be found, if the Sanjcrit language 
ihould ever be generally fludied, in the popular 
and facred poems of the ancient Hindus , in their 
medical books and law trails, and even i:-. the 
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Vidas thcmfelvcs: though unhappily I cannot 
profefs, with the fortunate Swede , to have feen 
without glades all the parts of the flowers, 
which I have defcribed, yet you may be allured, 
that I have mentioned no part of them, which I 
have not again and again examined with my 
own eyes ; and though the weaknefs of my fight 
will for ever prevent my becoming a botanift, 
yet I have in fome little degree atoned for that 
fatal defeat by extreme attention, and by an 
ardent zeal for the moll lovely and fafeinating 
branch of natural knowledge. 

Before I was acquainted with the method 
purfued by Van Riikf.de, ncceflity had obliged 
me to follow a fimilar plan on a finallcr fcale; 
and, as his mode of iludying botany, in a coun- 
try and climate by no means favourable to 
botanical cxcurfions, may be adopted more fuc- 
cefsfully by thoi'e who have more leifure than I 
(hall ever enjoy, I prefent you with an intereft- 
ing pallugc from one of his prefaces, to which I 
llumkl barely have referred you, if his great 
work were not unfortunately confined, from its 
rarity, to very few hands. He informs us in an 
introduction to his third volume, “ that feveral 
“ Indian phyficians and Brahmens had compoled 
“ by his order, a catalogue of the molt cele- 
“ brated plants, which they diftributed accord- 
“ ing to their times of bloflbming and feeding, 
“ to the configuration of tlieir leaves, and to 
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“ the forms of their flowers and fruit ; that, at 
“ the properfeafons he gave copies of the lift 
“ to feveral intelligent men, of whom he fent 
“ parties into different forefts, with inftru&ions 
“ to bring him, from all quarters, fuch plants 
“ as they faw named, with their fruit, flow* 
** ers, and leaves, even though they fhould 
“ be obliged to climb the moft lofty trees 
“ for them ; that three or four painters, who 
“ lived in his family, conftantly and accu- 
“ rately delineated the frefh plants, of which, in 
** his prefence, a full defeription was added ; 
“ that, in the meanwhile, he had earneftly re- 
** quefted all the princes and chiefs on the 
** Malabar coaft to fend him fuch vegetables, as 
“ were moft dillinguifhed for ufe or for elegance, 
“ and that not one of them failed to fupply his 
** garden with flowers, which he fometimes 
“ received from the diftance of fifty or fixty 
“ leagues; that when his herbarifts had collected 
“ a fufficient number of plants, when his 
** draughtfmen had iketched their figures, and 
“ his native botanifts had fubjoined their de- 
“ feription, he fubmitted the drawings to a little 
4 * academy of Pandits, whom he ufed to con- 
“.vene for that purpofe from different parts of 
** the country ; that his aflembly often confifted 
“ of fifteen or fixteen learned natives, who vied 
u with each other in giving correct anfwers to 
VOlr* 111. P 
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“ all his queftions concerning the names and 
“ virtues of the principal vegetables, and that he 
“ wrote all their anfwers in his note-book ; 
“ that he was infinitely delighted with die can- 
“ did, modeft, amicable, and refpedtful debates 
“ of thofe pagan philofophers, each of whom 
** adduced palfages from ancient books in fup- 
“ port of his own opinion, but without any 
“ bitternefs of conteft or the leaft perturba- 
“ tion of mind ; that the texts which they 
“ cited were in vcrfe, and taken from books, 
“ as they pofitively aflerted, more than four 
“ thoufand years old ; that the firft couplet of 
“ each fedtion in thofe books comprifed the fy- 
u nonymous terms for the plant, which was the 
“ fubjedt of it, and that, in the fubfequent 
“ verfes, there was an ample account of its 
“ kind or fpecics, its properties, accidents, qua- 
“ lities, figure, parts, place of growth, time of 
“ flowering and bearing fruit, medical virtues, 
“ and more general ufes ; that they quoted thofe 
** texts by memory, having gotten them by 
“ heart in their earliefl youth, rather as a play 
<* than a ftudy, according to the immemorial 
<( ufage of fuch Indian tribes, as are deftined by 
41 law to the learned profeflions ; and on that 
“ lingular law of tribes, peculiar to the old 
** Egyptians and Indians , he adds many (olid and 
4< pertinent remarks." Now when -we com* 
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plain, and myfelf as much as any, that we have 
no leifure in India for literary and philofophical 
purfuits, we fhould confider, that Van Rhekdk 
was a nobleman at the head of an Indian govern- 
ment in his time very confiderable, and that he 
fully difeharged all the duties of his important 
ftation, while he found leifure to compile, in 
the manner juft deferibed, thofe twelve large 
volumes, which Linnasus himfelf pronounces 
accurate. 
i. Ta'raca: 

Vulg. Idrac. 

Linn. Amotnum. 

Cal. Perianth fpathe-like, but fitting on the 
germ; tubular, one leaved, broken at the 
mouth into few irregular fharp toothlets ; 
downy, ftriated; in part coloured, in part 
femipellucid. 

Cor. One-petaled, villous. Tube Ihort, fun- 
nel form. Border double. Exterior three 
parted; coloured like the calyx; divifions 
oblong, ftriated, internally concave, rounded 
into ilipperlike bags ; the two lower divifions, 
equal, rather deflected ; the higher, fomewhat 
longer, oppofite, bent in a contrary direction, 
terminated with a long point. Interior, two- 
lipped (unlefs the upper lip be called the fila- 
ment); under lip revolule, with a tooth on 
each fide near the bale ; two-parted from the 
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middle; divifions axe-form, irregularly end- 
nicked. NeSlariety two or three honey- 
bearing, light brown, glofly bodies, at the 
bafe of the under lip, juft below the teeth ; 
ere£t, awled, converging into a fmall cone. 

Stam. Filament (unlefs it be called the upper 
lip of the interior border ), channelled within, 
fheathing the ftyle ; dilated above into the 
large flefhy anther, if it can juftly be fo 
named. Anther oblong, externally convex 
and entire, internally flat, divided by a deep 
furrow; each divifion , marked with a per- 
pendicular pollen-bearing line, and ending in 
a membranous point. 

Pist. Germ beneath, protuberant, roundifli, 
obfeurely three Tided, externally Toft with 
down. Style threadform, long as the filament , 
the top of which nearly clofes round it. Stig- 
ma headed, perforated. 

Per. Capfule (or capfular berry , not burfting 
in a determinate mode) oblong-roundilh, 
three ftriped, fmooth, crowned with the per- 
manent calyx and corol ; with a brittle coat, 
almoft black without, pearly within. 

Seeds, lopped, with three or four angles, very 
fmooth, enclofed within three oblong, round- 
ed, foft, membranous integuments, conjoined 
by a branchy receptacle ; in each parcel, four 
•or five. 
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Interior Border of the corol, pink and white ; 
under lip, internally milk-white, with a rich 
carmine ftripe in each of its divifions. Seeds 
aromatick, hotter than Cardamoms. Leaves 
alternate, fheathing, oblong, pointed, keeled, 
moft entire, margined, bright grafs-green 
above ; very fmodth ; pale fea-green below. 
Stem comp re fled, three or four feet long, 
bright pink near its bafe, ere&, ending in a 
beautiful panicle. Peduncles many flowered; 
brabls few lance-linear, very long, withering. 
Boot fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, 
light brown and fpungy within, faintly aro- 
inatick. 

Although the Taraca has properties of an 
Amomum , and appears to be one of thofe plants, 
which Rumphius names Globba , yet it has the 
air of a Lang u as, the fruit, I believe, of a 
Renealmia, and no cxadt correfpondence 
with any of the genera fo elaborately defcribed 
by Koenig : its ejjenttal char abler, according to 
Retz, would confift in its two parted interior 
border , its channelled filament , and its twocleft 
anther with pomted divifions . 

2. Bhu'champaca ; 

V u l a . Bhucbampac . 

Linn. Round-rooted Kjempferia. 

Cal. Common Spatbe imbricated, many 
flowered ; partial. Perianth one leaved, 
fmall, thin, obfcure. 
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Cor. One petaled. Tube very long, Header, 
fub-cylindric below, funnel form above, fome- 
what incurved. Border double, each three 
parted: exterior, divifions lanced, acute, drop- 
ping; interior , two higher divifions eredfc, 
lapping over, oblong, pointed, fupporting the 
back of the anther ; lower divifion, expand- 
ing, deflected, two -cleft ; fub divifions broad, 
axeform, irregularly notched, endnicked, with 
a point, 

Stam. Filament adhering to the throat of the 
corol, oblong below, enlarged,, and twolobed 
above, coloured. Anther double, linear, 
higher than the mouth of the tube, fixed on 
the lower part of the filament, conjoined 
round the piflil, fronting the two cleft di- 
vifion of the border. 

Pi st. Germ very low near the root, attended 
with a neflareous gland. Style capillary, 
very long. Stigma funnel form below, com- 
prefied above ; fanfhaped, twolipped, downy, 
emerging a little from the conjoined anther , 

Pe«. and.SEEDs not yet feen. 

Scape thickifh, very fhort. Corol richly fra- 
grant ; tube and exterior border milkwhite, 
divifions dropping, as if fenfitive, on the 
flighted touch, and foon yielding to the 
prefiiire of the air; interior border purple, 
the higher divifions diluted, the lower deeply 
coloured within, variegated near the bafe. 
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One or two flowers blow every morning in 
April or May, and wither entirely before 
funfet : after the /pike is exhaufted, rife the 
large If ones keeled, broad-lanced, membranous 
nerved. Root with many roundiih, or rather 
fpindlefhaped bulbs . 

This plant is clearly the Bencbapo of Rheede, 
whofe native afliftant had written Bbu on the 
drawing, and intended to follow it with Champa : 
the fpicy odour and elegance of the flowers, 
induced me to place this Kjempferia (though 
generally known) in a feries of fele& Indian 
plants ; but the name Ground Ch amp ac is very 
improper, fince the true Cbampaca belongs to a 
different order and clafs j nor is there any re- 
femblance between the two flowers, except that 
both have a rich aromatick fceru. 

Among all the natural orders , there is none, 
in which the genera feem lefs precifely afccr- 
tained by clear ejfential characters, than in that, 
which, (for want of a better denomination) has 
been called Jcitamineous ; and the judiciouv 
Retz, after confefling himfelf rather diflatisfied 
with his own generick arrangement, which he 
takes from the border of the corol, from the 
Jlamen, and principally from the anther, declares 
his fixed opinion, that the genera m this order 
•will never he determined with abjblute certainty 
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until dll the fcitamineous plants of India JbaH be 
ptrfe&ly defer ibed. 

3. SbVhalica j 

Sym. Suvabd, Nirgudi , Ntlicd t Nivdricd. 
Vulo. Singabar , Nibdri. 

Linn. Sorrowful Nyctanthbs. 

In all the plants of this fpecies examined by 
me, the calyx was villous; the border of the 
corol white, five-parted, each divifion unequally 
fubdivided; and the tube of a dark orange- 
colour ; the flanuns and piflil entirely within 
the tube ; the berries , twin, comprefled, capfular, 
two-celled, margined, inverfe-hearted with a 
point. This gay tree (for nothing forntwful 
appears in its nature) fpreads its rich odour to a 
confiderable diftanee every evening ; but at fun- 
rife it Iheds moft of its night-flowers , which are 
collected with care for the ufe of perfumers 
and dyers. My Pandits unanimoufly afliire me, 
that the plant before us is their Slp'ba/icd, thus 
named becaufe bees are fuppofed to fleep on its 
blofloms ; but Nth'cd muft imply a blue colour; 
and our travellers infill, that the Indians give 
the names of Parijdtica or Pdrijdta to this ufe- 
ful fpecies of Nyftantbes : on the other hand, I 
know that Pdrijdta is a name given to flowers 
of a genus totally different ; and there may be a 
variety of this with blueijb corols j for it is ex* 
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prefily declared, in the Amarcdjb, that, “ when 
“ the Sip'bMica has white flowers, it is named 
“ Swltafurafd, and Bbbtavdsi.” 

4. «. Maohya : 

SyN. Cunda. 

LInn. NySlantbes Sambac. 

See Rheeoe : 6 H. M. tab. 54. 

Flowers exquifltely white, but with little or 
no fragrance ; flem, petioles , and calyx very 
downy; leaves egged, acute; below rather 
hearted. 

0 . Septala : 

Syn. Navamallicdy Navamalica. 

Vulo. Blla, Muta-bela. 

Burm. Many-flowered NySiantbes. 

See 5 Rumph. tab. 30. 6 H. M. tab. 50. 

The bloffoms of this variety are extremely 
fragrant. Zambak (fo the Word fhould be 
written) is a flower to which Ferflan and Arabian 
poets frequently allude. 

5. Mallica ; 

Syn. Trmajulya , MaJJi, Bbbpadt, Satabbiru. 
Vulg. Dhi-bild, 

Linn, Wavy-leaved Nyctanthes. 

Berry globular, Ample, one-celled, Seed large, 
Angle, globular. 

According to Rhbede, the Brbbmens in the 
weft of India diftinguifh this flower by the word 
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Cafturi, or mujk, on account of its very rich 
odour.. 

6 . Asp’hoTa : 

Syn. Vanamaltt. 

Vulg. Banmallica. 

Linn. Narrow-leaved Nyctanthes. 

The Indians confider this as a variety of the 
former fpecies ; and the flowers are nearly alike. 
Obtufe-leaved would have been a better fpecifick 
name: the petals , indeed, are comparatively 
narrow , but not the leaves. This charming 
flower grows wild in the forefts ; whence it was 
called Vanajati by the Brahmens , who affifted 
Rheede; but the Jati t or Mdlat't , belongs, 1 
believe, to the next genus. 

7. Ma'lati : 

Syn. Sumand , Jati. 

Vulg. Mdlt\ Jati , ChambiVu 
Linn. Great-flowered Jasmin. 

Buds blulhing; carol, moftly with purplifii 
edges. Leaves feathered with an odd pne ; 
two or three of the terminal leaflets generally 
confluent. 

Though Mdlati and Jati are fynonymous, yet 
fome of the native gardeners diftinguiih them ; 
and it is the Jati only, that I have examined. 
Commeline had been informed, that the Ja- 
vans give the name of Aldleti to the Zambak: 
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which in Sanfcrit is called Navama/licd , and 
which, according to Rheede, is ufed by the 
Hindus in their facrifices ; but they make offer- 
ings of moft odoriferous flowers, and partial* 
larly of the various Jafmins and Zambaks. 

8. Yut’hica': 

Syn. Mdgadbi , G anted, Ambajhf bd, Yu? 6}. 

Vo lg. J&t’b), Jiii. 

Linn. Azorick Jasmin. 

Leaves oppofite, three’d. Brancblets crofs-armed. 
Umbels three-flowered. Carols white, very fra- 
grant. The yellow Yufbich > fay the Hindus, 
is called Hlmapujhpica , or golden-Jkwered ; 
but I have never feen it, and it may be of a 
different fpecies. 

9. Amlica # : 

Syn. Tintidi, Cbincba. 

Vulg. Tintirt ; Tamru' '/binds, or Indian Date* 
Linn. Tamarindus. 

The flowers of the Tamarind are. fo exqui* 
fitely beautiful, the fruit fo falubrious, when an 
acid fherbet is required, the leaves fo elegantly 
formed and arranged, and the whole treefo 
magnificent, 'than I could not refrain from giving 
a place in this feries to a plant already well 
known : in all the flowers, however, that .1 have 
examined, the coalition of the ftamens appeared 
fo invariably, that the Tamarind ihould be re- 
moved f I think, lo the Jixteentb clafs ; and k 
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were to be wifhed, that fo barbarous a word as 
Tamarindus , corrupted from an Arabick phrafe 
abfurd in itfelf, fince the plant has no fort of 
relemblance to a date-tree, colild without incon- 
venience be rejeded, and its genuine Indian 
appellation admitted in its room. 

10. Sara : or Arrow-cane. 

Syn. Gundra, or Playful j Tijanaca, or Acute, 
Vulg. Ser t Serberi, 

Linn. Spontaneous Saccharum. 

Cal. Glume two-valved ; valves , oblong- 
lanced, pointed, fubequal, girt with iilky di- 
verging hairs, exquifitely foft and delicate, 
ipore than twice as long as the flower. 

Cor. One-valved, acute, fringed. 

Stam. Filaments three, capillary ; Anthers , 
oblong, incumbent, 

Pist. Germs very minute, Jlyles two, thread- 
form. Stigmas feathery. 

Flowers on a very large terminal panicle ^ more 
than two feet long, in the plant before me, 
and one foot acrofs in the broadeft part ; con- 
lifting of numerous compound Jpiies, divided 
into jpikelets , each on a capillary jointed 
rachis, at the joints of which are the flowerets 
alternately feflile and pedicelled. Common, 
peduncle m any-furrowed, with reddifh joints. 
V alvelet of the corol purple or light red j 
ftamens and piftils ruddy j jligmas , purple } 
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pedicles, of a reddifh tint ; finely controlled 
with the long filvery beard of the calyx. 
Leaves very long, ftriated, minutely fa wed; 
teeth upwards; keel fmooth white, within ; 
fheathing the culm; the mouths of the 
(heaths thick, fet with white hairs. Culm 
above twenty feet high ; very fmooth, round 
and light ; more clofely jointed and woody 
near the root, which is thick and fibrous ; it 
grows in large clumps, like the Venu. This 
beautiful and fuperb grafs is highly celebrated 
in the Puranas , the Indian God of War, hav- 
ing been bom in a grove of it, which burft 
into a flame; and the gods gave notice of his 
birth to the nymph of the Pleiads, who 
defeended and fuckled the child, thence 
named Cdrticlya. The Cafd, vulgarly Casia, 
has a fhorter culm, leaves much narrower, 
longer and thicker hairs, but a fmaller pani- 
cle, lefs compounded, without the purplifh 
tints of the Sara : it is often deferibed with 
praife by the Hindu poets, for the whitenefs 
of its bloflomsy which give a large plain, at 
fome diftance, the appearance of a broad 
riv^r. Both plants are extremely ufeful to 
the Indians , who harden the interaodal parts 
of the culms, and cut them into implements 
for writing on their polifhed paper. From 
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die munja, or culm, of the Sara was made 
the maunji , or holy thread, ordained by 
Menu to form the facerdotal girdle, in pre- 
ference even to the Cusa- graft, 
li. Du'rva : 

Syn. Sataparuiea , Sabafravtryd , Bhdrgavi ^ 
Rudrd, Ananta, 

Vvlg. Dub. 

Koen. Agrostis Linearis. 

Nothing eflential can be added to the mere 
botanical defcription of this moft beautiful grafs ; 
which Van Rheede has exhibited in a coarfe 
delineation of its leaves only, under the bar- 
barous appellation of Belicaraga: its flowers, 
in their perfect ftate, are among the lovelieft 
objects in the vegetable world, and appear, 
through a lens, like minute rubies and emeralds 
in conftant motion from the lead breath of air. 
It is thefweetell and moft nutritious pafturfe for 
cattle ; and its ufefulnefs added to its beauty 
induced the Hindus , in their earlieft ages, to 
believe, that it was the manfion of a bene- 
volent nymph. Even the Vida celebrates it; as 
iilthe following text of the A't'barocma : “May 
“ Durva t which rofe from the water of life, 
“ which has a hundred roots and a hundred 
“ftems, efface a hundred of my fins and pro- 
“ long my exiftence on earth for a hundred 
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** yean !” The plate was engraved from a draw- 
ing in Dr. Roxburgh’s valuable colle&ioa of 
Indian grades. 

12. Cus'A ; or Cus'ha : 

Sym. Cut' ba, Darbba, Pavitra. 

Vulg. Cujha. 

Koen. Poa Cynofurotdes. 

Having never feen this mod celebrated graft 
in a date of perfeft inflorefcence, I clafs it ac- 
cording to the .information, which Dr. Rox- 
burgh has been fo kind as to fend me : the 
leaves are very long, with margins acutely fawed 
downwards but fmooth on other parts, even on 
the keels, and with long points, of which the 
extreme acutenefs was proverbial among the 
old Hindu f. Every law-book, and almod every 
poem,' in Sanfcrit contains frequent alluiions to 
the holinefs of this plant ; and, in the fourth 
Vida, we have the following addrefs to it at the 
clofe of a terrible incantation : * Thee, O Darb - 
4 ba , the learned proclaim a divinity not fubjeft 

* to age.or death ; thee they call the armour of 
4 Indka, the preferver of regions, the dedroyer 

* of enemies ; a gem that gives increafe to the 
4 field. At the time, when the ocean refounded, 

* when die clouds murmured and lightnings 

* flafhed, then was Darbba produced, pure as a 

* drop of fine gold.’ Some of the leaves taper 
to a mod acute, evanefcent point ; whence the 
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Pandits often (ay of a very (harp-minded man, 

that his intelle&s are acute as the point of a 

Cus'a leaf. 

13. Bandhu'ca : 

Syn. Raftaca , Bandbujivaca . 

Vulg. Bdndhut), Ranjan. 

Linn. Scarlet Ixora. 

Cal. Perianth four-parted, permanent; di- 
vifions , coloured, eredt, acute. 

Cor. One-petal ed, funnel-form. Tube , cy- 
lindrick, very long, (lender, fomewhat curved. 
Border four-parted ; divijions , egged, acute, 
defle&ed. 

St am. Filaments four,, above the throat very 
(hort, incurved. Anthers oblong, deprefled. 

Pist. Germ roundiih, oblate beneath. Style, 
threadform, long as the tube. Stigma two- 
deft, juft above the throat ; divijions , exter- 
nally curved. 

Pbr. 

Seeds : 

Flowers bright crimfon-fcarlct, umbel-fafct- 
ded. Leaves oval, crofs-paired, half-ftem- 
clafping, pointed ; pale below, dark green 
above, leathery, clothing the whole plant. 
Stipules between the opposite leaves, eredt, 
linear. Stem ruflet, channelled. 

The Banduca-ftovrer is often mentioned by 

the beft Indian poets; but the Pandits are 
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strangely divided ih opinion concerning the 
plant* which the ancients knew by that. name. 
Ra'dh a'ca'nt brought me, as the famed Band- 
buca , fome flowers of the Doubtful Fapaver ; 
and his younger brother Ramacant pro- 
duced on the following day the Scarlet Ixora, 
with a beautiful couplet in which it is named 

Bandbbca: foon after, Servoru (ho wed me a 

/ 

book, in which it is faid to have the vulgar 
name Dop y bariya, or Meridian ,* but by that 
Hindtiftani name, the Mufelmans in fome diftri&s 
mean the Scarlet Pentapetes, and* in others* 
the Scarlet Hibiscus, which the Hindus call 
Suryamdni, or Gem of the Sun. The laft-men- 
tioned plant is the Siafmin of Rueede, which 
Linn.®u s, through mere inadvertence* has con- 
founded with the Scarlet Pentapetes, deferibed 
in the fifty-fxtb plate of the fame volume. I 
cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian god 
wsa ever named Ixora; and that Iiwara, 
which is, indeed, a title of Siva, would be a 
very improper appellation of a plant, which has 
already a claflical name. 

14. Carnicara .. 

Syn. JDrumotpala , Per ^yadha. 

V ui.g. Cdncrd; Cat' bacbampL 
Link. Indian Pavetta. 

It is wonderful* that the Pandits of this pro-* 
vince, both priefts and phyficians, are unable to 
VOL. III. o 
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bring me the flower, which Ca'lida'sa men 
dons by the name of Camicdra , and celebrates 
as aflame of the woods: the lovely Pavetta , 
which botanifts have fuiHciently defcribed, is 
called by the Bengal peafants Cdncra , which I 
Should conclude to be a corruption of the San- 
fcrit word, if a comment on the Amaracdjh had 
not exhibited the vulgar name Cat* ha-cbampd ; 
which raifes a doubt, and almoft inclines me to 
believe, that the Carnicdra is one of the many 
flowers, which the natives of this country impro- 
perly called wild Cbampacs . 

15. Ma'shandari': 

Vulg. Mafandarx in Bengal; and Baflra in 
Hmdufldn. 

Linm. American Callicarpus ; yet a native 
of Jana ? 

Caa. Perianth one-leaved, four-parted; D'rui- 
flons pointed, ere&. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form ; border four- 
deft. 

Stam. Filaments four, thread-form, coloured, 
longer than the corol. Anthers roundifh, 
incumbent. 

Pi*t. Germ above, egged. Style thread-form, 
coloured, longer than the fbunens. Stigma 
thickilh, gaping. 

Per. 

Seeds. 
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Flowers minute* bright lilack, or light purple, 
extremely beautiful. Panicles axillary one to 
each leaf, two-forked, very Ihort in compa- 
rifon of the leaves, downy. Brails awled, 
oppotite, placed at each fork of the panicle. 
Leaves oppolite, perioled, very long, egged, 
veined, pointed, obtufely-mtched \ bright green 
and foft above, pale and downy beneath. 
Branches and petiols hoary with down. Shrub , 
with flexible branches; growing wild near 
Calcutta : its root has medicinal virtues, and 
cures, they say, a cutaneous diforder called 
mdjha, whence the plant has its name. Though 
the leaves be not fawed, yet I dare not pro-, 
nounce the fpecies to be new. See a note on 
the Hoary Callicarjpus, 5 Rstz. Fa/cic* 
p. j. tu 19. 

*6. Shinga'ta 2 
Syn. S'ringdtaca . 

Vvlg. Singbdra. 

Linn. Floating TraPa* 

I can add nothing to what has been written 
on this remarkable water-plant; but as the ancient 
Hindus were fo fond of its nut (from the bornl 
of which, they gave a name to the plant itfelf), 
that they placed it among their lunar conftella- 
tions, it may certainly claim a place in a fence 
of Indian vegetables. 

17. Chan dan a: 


G 2 
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Syn. Gandhajdra ; Malayaja , Bbadras'rt. 
Volo. Chandan , Sandal, Sanders. 

Linn. True Santalum ; more properly &i»- 
dalum.' 

Seed large, globular, fmooth. 

Having received from Colonel Fullarton 
many feeds of this exquifite plant, which he 
had found in the thickets of Mtdnap&r , I had a 
fanguine hope of being abie to defcribe its 
flowers, of which Rumphius could procure no 
account, and concerning which there is a Angular 
difference between Linnaeus and Burman the 
younger, though they both cite the fame authors, 
and each refers to the works of the other j but 
the feeds have never germinated in my garden, 
and the Chandan only claims a place in the pre- 
fent feries, from the deferved celebrity of its 
fragrant wood, and the perpetual mention of it 
in the naoft ancient books of the Hindus, who 
conflantly defcribe the bed fort of it as fiourifh- 
ing on the mountains of Malaya. An elegant 
Sanfcrit ftanza, of which the following Verfion 
is literally exaft, alludes to the popular belief, 
that the Venus, or Iambus , as they are vulgarly 
called, often take fire by the violence of their 
collifion, and is adCi'efled, under the allegory of 
a fandal-tree to a virtuous man dwelling in a 
town inhabited by contending factions : K Pe- 
M light of the world, beloved Chandana, day 
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“ no longer in this foreft, which is overfpread 
with rigid pernicious Vans as, whofe hearts 
“ are unfound ; and who, being thcmfelves con* 
“ founded in the fcorching ftream of flames 
“ kindled by their mutual attrition, will confume 
“ not their own families merely, but this whole 
“ wood.” The original word durvans'a has a 
double fenfe, meaning both a dangerous bambu , 
and a man with a mifchievous offspring . Three 
other fpecies or varieties of Cbandan are menr 
tioned in the Amaracijha , by the names Taila~ 
parnica , Gisirjha , and Hericbandana : the red 
fandal (of which I can give no defcription) is 
named Cuchandana from its inferior quality, 
Ranjana and Rafta from its colour, and "Tila- 
parnt or Patrdnga fr om the form of its leaves. 

1 8. Cumuda: 

Syn. Cairava . 

Vulg, Ghain-chu. 

Rheede : 7 sjeroea Cit Ambel. 1 1 H. M. t. 29. 
Linn. Meniantnes? 

Cal. Five-parted, longer than the tube of the 
corol, expanding, permanent ; drotfions , awled. 
Cor. One-petaled. Tube, rather belled ; bor- 
der five-parted ; divifions oblong, wavy on the 
margin ; a longitudinal wing or foldlet irf the 
middle of each. The mouth and whole inte- 
rior part of the cOrol lhaggy. 
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Stam. Filaments five, awled, ercd ; Anthers 
twin, converging j five, alternate, fhorter, 
fterile. 

Pist. Germ egged, very large in proportion ; 
girt at its bafe with five roundiih glands. 
Style very ihort, if any. Stigma headed. 

Per. Capfule four-celled, many-feeded. 

Seeds round, comprefled, minute, appearing 
rough, with fmall dots or points. 

Leaves hearted, fubtargeted, bright green on 
one fide, dark ruflet on the other. Flowers 
umbel fafcicled, placed on the ftem, juft below 
the leaf. Glands and Tube of the corol yellow ; 
border white ; both of the moft exquifite tex- 
ture : Cutnuda , or. Delight of the Water, feems 
a general name for beautiful aquatick flowers ; 
and among them, according to Van Rheedc, 
for the Indian Meniantbes ; which this in 
part refembles. The divifions of the corol 
may be called three-winged: they look as if 
covered with filver froft. 

19. Chitraca: 

Svn. Pdf Fin, Vahni , and all other names of 

Fire, 

Vulg. Chita, Chiti, Chitra. 

Linn. Plumbago of Sil&n . 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, egg-oblong, tubu- 
lar, five-fided j rugged, interfperfed with mi- 
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nute pedicelled glands, exuding tranfparent 
glutinous droplets ; ere&, clofely embracing 
the tube of the corol; mouth five-toothed; 
bafe protuberant with the valves of the nec- 
tary. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube five- 
angled, rather incurved, longer than the calyx. 
Border five-parted, expanding. Diviflons in- 
verfe, egg-oblong, pointed, fomewhat keeled. 

Nettary five-valved, pointed,, minute, including 
the germ. 

Stam. Filaments five, thread-form, inferted 
on the valvelets of the ne&ary, as long as the 
tube of the corol. Anthers oblong, oblique. 

Pist. Germ egged, very fmall j at firft, when 
cleared of the nedfcary, finooth ; but afluming, 
as it fwells, five angles. Style columnar, as 
long as the ftamens. Stigma five-parted, 
flender. 

Per. None, unlefs we give that name to the 
five-angled coat of the feed. 

Seed one, oblong, obfeurely five-fided, inclofed 
in a coat. 

Racemes vifeid, leafy. Calyx light green. Corol 
milkwhite. Anthers purple, feen through 
the pellucid tube. Leaves alternate, egged, 
fmooth, pointed, half fheathing, partly waved, 
partly entire; floral leaves , fimilar, minute. 
Stem flexible (climbing), many-angled, joined 
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at the rife of the leaves. Root cauftick j 
whence the name f'dhni, and the like. Chi- 
traca means attracting the mind ; and any of 
the Indian names would be preferable to 
Plumbago, or Leadwort . The fpecies here 
defer ibed, feems moft to referable that of Set- 
lan j the rofy Plumbago is lefs common here : 
the joints of its Items are red ; the brails 
three ’d, egged, equal pointed, coloured. 

20. Ca'malata'; 

Syn. Surya-cdnti, or Sunjhine, n. H, M. 
t. 60. 

Vulg. Cdm-lata, IJbk-pichah, 

Linn. Ipomoea ^uamoclit. 

The plant before us is the moft beautiful of 
its order, both’ in the colour and form of its 
leaves and flowers ; its elegant blofloms are 
celejlial rofy red, love's proper hue, and have 
juftly procured it the name of Cdmalata, or 
Love's Creeper , from which I ftvould have 
thought Quamoclit a corruption, if there were 
not fome reafon to fuppofe it an American word : 
Cdmalata may alfo mean a mythological plant, 
by which all defires are granted to fuch as inha- 
bit the heavep of Indra ; and, if ever flower 
was vsortby of paradife, it is our charming Ipo- 
moea. Many fpecies of this genus, and of its 
near ally the Convolvulus , grow wild in our 
Indian provinces, fome fpreading a purple light 
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over the hedges, fome fnowwhite with a delicate 
fragrance; and one breathing after funfet the 
odour of cloves ; but the two genera are fo 
blended by playful nature, that very frequently 
they are undiftinguilhable by the corals and 
ftigmas : for inftance, the Mundavalli, or Beau- 
tiful Climber, of Rheede (of which I have 
often watched the large fpiral buds, and feen 
them burft into full bloom) is called Ipomoea by 
Linnjeus, and Convolvulus (according to the 
Supplement) by Ko:ning ; and it feems a lhade 
between both. The divisions of the perianth 
are egg-oblong, pointed ; free above, intricated 
below ; its corol and tube , thofe of an Ipomoea ; 
its filaments of different lengths, with anthers 
arrowed, jointed above the barbs, furrowed, half- 
incumbent ; the Jtigmas, two globular heads, 
each globe an aggregate of minute roundiih 
tubercles ; the ftem not quite fmooth, but here 
and there bearing a few fmall prickles; the 
very large corol exquifitely white, with greenifh 
ribs, that feem to ad as mufcles in expanding 
the contorted bud ; its odour in the evening 
very agreeable ; lefs ftrong than the primrofe 
and lefs faint than the Hly. The clove-fcented 
creeper, which blows in my garden at. a feafon 
and hour, when I cannot examine it accurately, 
feems of the fame genus, if not of the fame 
fpecies, with the Mundaval/i. 
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21. Cadamba: 

Syn. Ntpa y Priyaca, Halipriya. 

Vulg. Cadamb , Cadam . 

Linn* Oriental Nauclea. 

To the botanical defcription of this plant 1 
can add nothing, except that I always obferved 
a minute five-parted to each floret, and 
that the leaves are oblong, acute, oppofite, and 
tranfverfely nerved. It is one of the moft 
elegant among Indian trees in the opinion of 
all who have feen it, and one of the holieft 
among them in the opinion of the Hindus: the 
poet Ca'l i pas alludes to it by the name of 
N)pa ; and it may juftly be celebrated among 
the beauties of fummer, when the multitude of 
aggregate flowers, each confifting of a common 
receptacle perfectly globular and covered uni- 
formly with gold-coloured florets, from which the 
white thread-form Jlyles confpicuoufly emerge, 
exhibits a rich and Angular appearance on the 
branchy trees decked with foliage charmingly 
verdant. The flowers have an odour, very 
agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the fcent of new wine $ 
and hence they call the plant Halipriya , or 
beloved by Halin, that is, by the third Ra ma, 
who was evidently the Bacchus of India. 

22 . Gandi'ra : 

Syn. Samajbt' bila, Lavana-bhantdca, 
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Vvlg . Lona-bbant ; Ins \ Sulatiyh. 

Linn. Solanum. Is it the VtrbafcumAtxvzfa 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, cup-form or belled ? 
Obfcurely five-cleft, downy, pale, frofted, per* 
manent. Divi/ions egged, ere£t, pointed, very 
villous. 

Cob. One-petaled. Tube very fhort. Border 
five-parted. Divi/ions oblong, pointed, ex- 
panding, villous. 

Stam. Filaments five, moft Ihort, in the 
mouth of the tube. Jinthers oblong, fur- 
rowed, converging, nearly coalefcent, with 
two large pores gaping above. 

Pist. Germ roundilh, villous. Style thread- 
form, much longer than the ftamens. Stig- 
ma obtufe -headed. 

Per. Berry roundilh, dotted above, hoary, 
divided into cells by a flelhy receptacle with 
two, or three, wings. 

Seeds very many, roundiih, comprefied, neft- 
ling. 

Leaves alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather 
wavy on the margin, delicately fringed with 
down; darker and very foft above, paler 
below with protuberant veins, downy on both 
tides, mollly decurrent on the long hoary 
petiols. 

Stem ihrjbby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarm- 
ed. Flowers umbel-fafcicled. Coro Is white. 
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Anther , yellow. Peduncles and pedicels hoary 
with deciduous froft. 

This plant is believed to contain a quantity 
of lavana , or fait, which makes it ufeful as a 
manure; but the Angle word Bbantdca , vul- 
garly hi ant, means the Clerodendrum, which 
(without being unfortunate') beautifies our Indian 
fields and hedges with its very black berry in 
the centre of a bright-red, expanding, perma- 
nent calyx. The charming little bird Cbatraca , 
commonly called Cbattdrya or Tuntuni, forms 
its wonderful neft with a leaf of this downy 
So/anum, which it fews with the filk-cotton of 
the Seven-leaved Bombax, by the help of its 
delicate, but lharp, bill : that lovely bird is well 
known by the Linnean appellation of Mota- 
cilla Sartoria, properly Sartrix, but the 
figures of it, that have been publifhed, give no 
idea of its engaging and exquifite beauty, 

23, Samudraca: 

Syn.. Dbotafamudra. 

Vo lg. Dbdl-famudr. 

Linn. Aqutlicia ; but a new fpecies. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, funnel-ihaped, five- 
toothed, fhort, the teeth clofely prefling the 
corol; permanent. 

Cor. Petals five, egg-oblong, feflile, green ifh ; 
acute, curved inwards with a fmall angled 
concave appendage. Ne&ary tubular, flefliy, 
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five-parted, yellowilh ; divijions , egg-oblong, 
doubled, comprefled like minute bags with 
inverted mouths ; enclofing the germ. 

Stam. Filaments five, fmooth and convex ex- 
ternally, bent into the top of the neftary , be- 
tween the divifions or fcales, and comprefling 
it into a globular figure. Anthers arrowed ; 
the points hidden within the ne&ary, fur- 
rounding the Jlignta j the barbs without, in 
the form of a ftar. 

Pist. Germ roundiih. Style cylindrick. Stigma 
obtufe. 

Per. Berry roundiih, flattened, naveled, lon- 
gitudinally furrowed, moftly five-celled. 

Seeds folitary, three-fided, externally convex. 
Cymes moftly three-parted. Stem deeply chan- 
neled, jointed, two-forked. Peduncles alfo 
jointed and channeled. Fr unification burft- 
ing laterally, where the ftem fends forth a 
petiol. Berries black, watry. Leaves alter- 
nate, except one terminal pair; hearted, 
pointed, toothed ; twelve or fourteen of the 
teeth (hooting into lobes ; above, dark green ; 
below, pale, ribbed with precedes from the 
petiol, and reticulated with protuberant veins ; 
the full-grown leaves, above two feet long 
from the apex, and nearly as broad toward 
the bafe ; many of them rather targetted : 
this new ijpecies may be called large-leaved \ 
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or Aqvilicia Samudraca. The (pedes de*» 
fcribed by the younger Borman, under the 
name of the Indian Staphylea, is not un- 
common at Crtjbna-nagar $ Where the pea- 
fants call it Cdcajdngba , or Crow* s foot : if 
they are correct, we haye erroneoufly fop- 
pofed the Cding of the modern Bengalefe to 
be the Cdcdngi of the ancient Hindus * It 
muft not be omitted, that the ftem of the 
Aquilicia Sambucina is alfo channeled, but 
that its fr unification differs in many refpe&a 
from the deferiptions of Burman and Lin- 
njeu 9 ; though there can be no doubt as to 
the identity of the genus. 

24. So'mara'ji : 

Syn. Avalguja , Suballi , S6maballicd f . Cdla - 

mijh't, Crtjbnaphald, Vdcuchi, Vdguj), Puts - 
phalli 

Vulg. 1 Sdmrdjt Bacucbu 
Linn. Fetid Pcederia. 

Hie character as in Linnjeus, with few varia- 
tions. Calyx incurved. Corol very fhaggy 
within. Style two-cleft, pubefeent ; divifions 
contorted. Stem climbing, fmooth. Leaves 
oppofite, long-petioled ; the lower ones ob- 
long, hearted j the higher, egg-oblong ; vein- 
ed, with a wavy, margin. Panicles axillary 
(except the higheft), crofs-armed. Flowers 
beautiful to the fight, crimfon, with milk- 
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white edges , refemhllng the Diant&us vul- 
garly called Sweet William , but refembling it 
only in form and colours ; almoft fcentlefs to 
thofe who are very near it, but diffufing to a 
diftance a rank odour of carrion. All the 
peafants at Crijhna-nagar called this plant 
Somraj ; but my own fervants, and a family 

, of Brahmens from Tribeni , gave that name to 
a very different plant, of the nineteenth clafs, 
which I took, on a curfory infpe&ion, for a 

Prenanthes. 

25. Sya'ma' : 

6vn. Gdpl, Sariva , Ananta , TJtpalafariva , Go- 
pa, Gopalica , Gopavalh. 

Vulg. Syama-lata. 

Rheede : in Malabar letters, Puppal-vall). 

Cal. Perianth , one-leaved, five-toothed, ereCt, 
minute, permanent. 

Cor. One-petaled, falver-form. Tube, itfelf 
cylindrick, but protuberant in the middle 
with the germ and anthers ; throat very vil- 
lous. Border five-parted ; divifions very long, 
lance-linear, fpirally contorted, fringed, dofed, 
concealing the fructification. 

St am. Filaments , if any, very fhort. Anthers , 
five, awled, ereCt, converging at the top. 

PiST. Germ above, pedicelled, fpheroidal, girt 
with a neSareous ring. Style threadform, 
rather awled. Stigma fimple. 
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Peb. Capfule one-celled'; one-feeded, roundiftij 
hifpid. 

Seed oval, very minute, glofly. 

Flowers raceme-panicled, greenifh-white, very 
fmail, fcented like thofe of the hawthorn, but 
far fweeter ; and thence the Portuguefe called 
them hofley-Jlowers. 

Peduncles axillary, jruflet; pedicels many-flow- 
ered. Brancblets milky. Leaves oppofite, 
lance-oval, pointed at both ends,, moll entire 
veined ; above dark green ; below, pale. Sti- 
pules linear, axillary, adhering. Stem climb- 
ing, round, of a ruflct hue, rimmed at the 
infertion of the fhort petiols . 

The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, which 
Ca'lida's mentions in his poem of the Sea/ons 1 
has been feen by me only in a very dry ftate j 
but it feemed that the hifpid appearance of the 
capfules , or berries, which in a microfcope looked 
exactly like the burrs in Van Rheede’s en- 
graving, was caufed by the hardened calyxes 
and fringe of the permanent corols ; the feeds in 
each burr were numerous and like black fhiidng 
iand ; for no (ingle pericarp could be difengag 
ed from it, and it Is defcribed as one-feeded 
merely fr om an infpe&ion of the difle&ed germ. 
Before I had feen the fruit, I thought the Syama 
very nearly connected with the Shrubby Apo- 
cynum, which it refembles in the leaves^ and ia 
parts of the corol. 
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Five of the Sanscrit names are ftrung toge- 
ther, by the author of the Amaracijb % in the 
following verfej 

Gdpl sy&md s'arivi fyadanantotpala farivd : 
and his commentator obferves, that the jaft 
name was given to the S&rtva from the refem- 
blanfce of its powers to thofe of the Vtpala , 
which I thei&e conclude to be a Meniantbes $ 
efpeqally as it is always defcribed among the 
Indian water-plants. The other fynonymOus 
words are taken from Va'chaspati. 

2 6 . Avigna, or Avinga: 

Syn. Crijbnapacap' hala % . Sufhlnas , Carantar - 
daca. 

Vulg. Car on da or Caraundh in two dictiona- 
ries; in one, P&niamald. 

LiWn. Carissa Carandas. 

Cal. Perianth fivfe-deft, acute, very fmall, 
coloured, perfiftent. 

Cor. °ne-petalcd,' funnel-form. Tube long- 
ifh i throat fwoln By the inclofed anthers. 
Border five-parted ; divifions oblong ; one 
fide of each embracing, the next. 

Stam. Filaments five, extremely Abort. An* 
tbtrs, oblong, ereCt 

Pi st. Germ above, roundifh. Style thread- 
form, fhort, dubbed. Stigma narrower, pu- 
befcent.. 

'Per. Berry, dliptoidal, two-celled. 

VOL. III. h 
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Seeds at lealt feven, oval, comprelted, margin- 
ed. Flowers milkwhite, jafmiri-like. Fruit 
beautiful in form and colour, finely (haded 
with carmine and white ; ' agreeably acid. 
Branches ^pro-forked. Leaves oppofite, fho'rt- 
petiqled, elliptick, obtufe, moft entire, fmooth ; 
feme J mall leaves roundilh, inverfe-hearted. 
Thorns axillary, oppofite, expanding ; points , 
bright red. Peduncles twin, fubterminal, 
three-flowered ; pedicels , equal. The whole 
plant, even the fruit, milky. We have both 
fpecies of Carijfa in this province ; but they 
melt, fqarce diftinguifhably, into each other. 
The Pandits have always brought me this ele- 
gant plant, as the Carcandhu mentioned by Jay a- 
de'v a j but, judging only by the lhape and tafte 
of the fruit, they feem to confound it with the 
Rhamnus Jujuba ; and the confufion is in- 
creafed by the obfcurity of the following paflage 
m their beft vocabulary: 

Carcandhu^ vadari, c6ll\ colam , cuvala pb'inil /, 

Sauviram , vadaram , ghonta - — — ■ . 

All agree, that the neuter words mean fruits 
only ; but feme infift, that the GbSntd is a dif- 
tindt plant thus defcribed in an ancient v«rfe : 
* The gbo'ntd, called alfo gopapbontd , if 4 tree 
4 fhaped like the Vadari , with a very ftnafi 
4 fruit, growing only in forefis.* For the gbtntd, 
here known by the name of S/bdcul t myfer* 
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vants brought me a Rh amnus with leaves alter- 
nate egg-oblong, three-nerved, obfcurely fawed, 
paler beneath, and mod beautifully veined ; 
floral young leaves crowded, very long, linear ; 
prickles often folitary, fometimes pared, one 
ftraight, one curved; a fmall globular drupe* 
quite black, with a one-celled nut : the flowers 
I never law perfect ; but it feems the nineteenth 
fpecies of Linnaeus., We have many fpecies 
of Rbamnus in our woods and hedges; fome 
like the Alaternus , polygamous by male and 
hermaphrodite flowers ; others, diftinguifhed by 
various forms and portions of the prickles and 
leaves j but the common Badart or Baiar , is the 
jujube- tree defcribed by Rheede ; and by 
Rumphius called Indian Apple-tree, Its Per- 
flan name is Conor , by which it is mentioned 
in the letters of Pietro della Valle, who 
takes notice of the foapy froth procured from its 
leaves; whence it has in Sanfcrit the epithet 
flbdnila , or frothy. To the plant the Arabs 
give the name of Sidr, and to its fruit, tftat of 
Nabii j from which, perhaps, Napeca has been 
eojrupted. 

27, Caravi'ra : 

6yn. Pratibdfa , Satoprdfa, Chari d^* a, Hava - 
mdraca. 

Limn. Njbrivm Oleander* and other fpetfcs. 

Yjfxe . C.anlr, Carbir. 
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A plant fo well known would not have Been 
inferted in this place, if it had not been thought 
proper to take notice of the remarkable epithet 
bayamaraca , or borj e-killer ; which arofe from 
an opinion ftill preferved among the Hindus , 
that a horfe, unwarily eating the leaves of the 
Nerium, can hardly efcape death : moft of the 
fpecies, efpecially their roots, have ftrong medi- 
cinal, but probably narcotick, powers. The 
blue-dying Nerium grows in woods at a little 
diftance from my garden ; and the Hindu pea- 
fants, who brought it me, called it Nil, or blue\ 
a proof, that its quality was known to them, as 
it probably was to their anceftors from time 
immemorial. 

28. Srptaperna, or feven-leaved: 

Syn. Vtfala-twach , Sarad ), Vtjhama-ch' bada. 
Vulg. Cb'hitavan), Cb’bdtiydn , Cb’bdtin, Cb'- 
hiton. 

Linn. School Echites. 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, fub-acute, fmall, 
villous, permanent ; doling round the germ, 
immediately on the removal of the tube. 

Cor. Onc-petaled, funnel-form. Tube cylin- 
drick below, prominent above with endofed 
anthers, very villous in the throat. Border 
five-parted, Ihorter than the tube: divifions 
inverfe-egged, obtufe, oblique, reflected, wav* 
cd on the margin. Ne£fary t a circular iq^i* 
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vided coronet, or rim, terminating the tube, 
with a Ihort ere& villous edge. 

St AM. Filaments five, cylindrick, very ihort , 
in the throat of the tube. Anthers heart- 
arrowed, cleft, pointed, forming a liar, vifible 
through the mouth of the tube, with points 
diverging. 

Pist. Germ above roundifh-egged, very vil- 
lous, fcarce extricable from the calyx enclof- 
ing and grafping it. Style cylindrick, as long 
as the tube. Stigma two-parted, with parts 
diverging, placed on an irregular orblet. 

Pe r . Follicles two, linear, very long, one-valved. 
Seeds numerous, oblong, comprefted with filky 
pappus pencilled at both ends. 

Note. 

The whole plant, milky. Stem dotted with 
minute whitilh tubercles. Leaves moftly feven- 
cd in verticils at fhort di fiances, very foft, oblong 
inverfe-egged, fome pointed, fome obtufe, fome 
end-nicked; fome entire, fome rather fcallopped; 
with many tranfverl'e parallel veins on each fide 
of the axis ; rich dark green above, diluted 
below. Petiols furrowed above, finooth and 
convex beneath, elongated into a ilrong protu- 
berant nerve continually diminifhing and evanef- 
cent at the apex. Stipules above, ere&, acute, 
let in a coronet round the ftem ; the verticils of 
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the leaves anfwering to the definition of fronds. 
Flowers rather fmall, greeniih white, with a 
very particular odour lefs pleafant than that of 
elder-flowers. Peduncles terminal with two 
verticils pediceiled umbel- wife, but horizontal. 
Pedicels fix, headed, many-flowered; higheft 
verticils fimilar to thofe heads, more crowded. 
Tree very large, when full-grown; light and 
elegant, when young. This plant fo greatly 
refembles the Paid of Van Rheedb (which has 
more of the Nerium than of the Tnberncemon r 
tana) that I fufped the genus and fpecies to be 
the fame, with fome little variety; that authby 
fays, that the Brahmens call it Santenu , but his 
Nagari letters make it Savdnu, and neither of 
the two words is to be found in Sanjcrit. Wjtfi 
all due refped for Plumier and Burman, I 
fhould call this plant Nerium Septaparna : jt is 
the Pule of Rump hi us, who enumerates its 
various ufes at great length and with great 
confidence. 

29. Arc a: 

Syn. Kafuca > Afp'bdta, Gondrhpa , Vicirana % 
Manddra , Arcaperfia ; and anv name, of the 
Sun. 

Vulg. Acand, A'nc. 

LlNl!|. Gignntick ASCLEPIAS. 

Pleftanes with two-glanded, comprefled, folds, 
iriftead pf azvled bornlets at the fummit;, ipi? 
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rally eared at the bafe. Filaments twilted in 
the folds of the nectaries. Anthers flat, 
finooth, rather wedge-form. Styles near half 
an inch long, fubcylindrick. Stigmas ex- 
panded. Flowers terminal and axillary um- 
bel-fafcicled ; amethyft-coloured with fome 
darker (hades of purple on the petals and 
. nedaries ; the ftarred corpufcle, bright yel- 
low. Leaves oppofite, heart-oblong, moftly 
inverfe-egged, fubtargeted, very rarely ftem- 
clafping, pointed, villous on both Tides, hoary 
beneath with foft down ; petiols very fhort, 
concave and bearded above ; with a thickifh 
conical Jlipule. The whole plant filled with 
cauftick milk. A variety of this fpecies has 
exquifitely delicate milkwhite flowers ; it is 
named Alarca or Pratdpafa , and highly ef- 
teemed for its antifpafmodick powers. The 
Padmarca , which I have not feen, is faid to 
have fmajl crimfon corols: the individual 
plants, often examined by me, vary confider- 
ably in the forms of the leaves and the tops 
of the ne&ary. 

30. Pichula: 

Syn. J'bdvaca. 

Vulo. ybau . 

Koen. Indian Tamarix? 

Flowers very fmall, whitifh, with a light purple 
tinge, crowded on a number of fpikes, which 
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form all together a molt elegant panicle. 
$tem generally bent, often ftraight, and uied 
anciently for arrows by the Perjiani, who 
call the plant Gaz: the celebrated (haft of 
Isfendiya'r was formed of it, as I learned 
from Bahmsn, who firft ftiowed it to me on 
a bank of the Ganges , but averted, that it ‘was 
common in Perjia. The leaves are extremely 
minute, feffile, moftly imbricated, Calyx and 
enrol as defcribed by Linnaeus; five fila- 
ments confiderably longer than the petal ; 
anthers lobed, furrowed; germ very fraall ; 
fiyle r fcarce any ; Jligmas three, revolute, but, 
to my eyes, hardly feathered* 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the ap- 
pearance of this plant in flower during the rains 
on the banks of rivers, 'where it is commonly 
interwoven with a lovely twining Asclepias, 
of which the following defcription is, I hope, 
very exad : 

31. Dugdhica': or Milkplant\ 
fe>YN. CJhirdvi , Dugdhica, 

Volg. Kyirui, Dudbt\ Dudh-latd, 

Linn, Efculent Periploca. 

Cal. One-leaved, five-parteJ; diviJioHS syried, 
acute, coloured, expanding. 

Cox One-petaled, falver-form, fteriikc; divi* 
Jions five, egged, pointed^ fringed. 

Ne#*ry double, on a five-deft baft, gibbous 
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between the clefts, protruded, and pointed 
above, furrounded with a bright green villous 
rim: exterior five- parted; divt/ions egged, 
converging, attenuated into daggers; each 
concave externally, gibbous below the cavity, 
which is two-parted and wrinkled within. 
Interior , a five-parted corpufde, lopped above, 
five-angled, furrounding the frudification. 
Stam. Filaments fcarce any. Anthers five, 
roundifh, very minute, fet round the fumnut 
of the lopped corpufcle. 

PiST. Germs two, egged, pointed, ered, inter- 
nally flat. Styles none, unlefs you fo call the 
foints of the germs. Stigma, none but the 
interior nettary, unlefs you confider that as a 
common Jligma. 

Per. Follicles two, oblong ; in fome, pointed; 
in others, obtufe; inflated, one- valved £ each 
containing a one winged receptacle. 

Seeds numerous, roundifh, compreffed, crowned 
with pappus. 

To each pair of leaves a peduncle moftly two- 
flowered, often with three, fometimes with five, 
flowers. Calyx reddifh. Corol white, elegantly 
marked with purple veins; fringe , white, thick; 
anthers, black. Leaves linear-awled, pointed, 
oppofite, petioled with one flrong nerve ; Jli~ 
pules , very foft, minute. Stem fmooth, round, 
fining; the whole plant abounding with milk. 
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yi, La'ngali': 

Syn. Sarad >, Toyapippal ), Saculddan /, 

Vulg. Cancbra , Ijholdngolya. 

JRheede: Cberu-vallel $ 

Linn, Nam a of iSlr/d#. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, vil- 
lous; dtvi/ionSf lanced, pointed, long, per- 
manent. 

Cor. One-petaled, nearly wheeled. Tube very 
ihort. Border five-parted. Dhifions egged. 

St am. Filaments five, awled,expanding; from 
the mouth of the tube, adhering to the divi- 
fions of the border by rhomboidal concave 
bafes convergent above. • Anthers large, ar- 
rowed. 

Pist. Germ above, egg- oblong, two-deft. 
Styles two, azure, funnel-form, diverging al- 
moft horizontally. Stigmas lopped, open. 

Per. Capfuls many-ieeded. 

Seeds very minute. 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creep- 
ing. Leaves alternate, Ihort-petioled, mod 
entire, lance-oblong, fmooth, acutifh. Pe- 
duncles moftly axillary, fometimes terminal, 
villous, often many-flowered, rarely fubum- 
belled; three-rayed, with involucres general 
and, partial, Cords bright-blue, or violet; 

Staniens white. The plant is aquatick ; and 
byrQo meaua peculiar tp Silan; I have great 
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reafon, however, to doubt whether it be the 
Langali of the Amaracbjb , which is certainly 
the Carichra of Bengal \ for though it was 
firft brought to me by that name, yet my 
gardener infills, that Canchra is a very differ- 
ent plant, which, on examination, appears 
to be the AJ'cending Jussieua of Linnje.us, 
with leaves inverfe-egged, fmooth , and pedun- 
cles Jhorter: its fibrous, creeping roots are 
purplifh, buoys, white, pointed, folitary; and 
at the top of the germ fits a ne&ary^ computed 
of five fhaggy bodies arched like horfe fhoes^ 
with external honey-bearing cavities. 

33- TJma's 

Syn. Atasi, CJhuma. 

Vvj. o, TVf), Mafand . 

)Linn. Mofl common Linum. • 

Cal, ’Perianth five-leaved. • Leaflets oblong, 
Acute, imbricated, keeled, fringed minutely, 
having fomewhat refie&ed at the points. 

Cor. Small, blue; petals, notched, flriated, 
wavy, reflex, imbricated. 

Stam. Anthers light-blue, converging, no ru- 
diments of filaments. 

Pi st. Germ large. Style pale-blue. Stigma 
fimple. 

Per. Gapfule pointed. Furrowei 

Hoot fimple. 
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Sum. Herbaceous, low, ereu, xurrowed, knotty t 
naked at the bafe. 

Leaves linear, threener ved, alternate croflwife, 
felfile, fmooth, obtufe, reflected, ftipuled, 

g landed? 

Stipules linear. Q^a minute gland at the bafe. 

34, Mu'rva': 

Syn. DAji, Madhurafd , Morata , Tijaril, Sur 
W, Madbulica, Madhus'rin\ G6carnl y Pilu- 
parnt ; 

Vulg. Muraga , Murabara t Murgabi. 

Linn. Hyacintboid ', Aletris. 

Cal. None. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form, fix-angled, 
fhort, bellied with the germ. Border 
fix- parted. Divifions lanced ; three quite re- 
flected in a circle ; three alternate, defleded, 
pointed. 

Stam. Filaments fix, awled, as long as the 
corol, diverging, inferted in the bafe of the 
divifions. Anthers oblong, incumbent. 

Pi si. Germ iriverfe-egged, obfcurely three- 
fided, with two or three honey-bearing pores 
jn the Hattilh top. Style awled, one-furrowed 
as long as the ftamens. Stigma clubbed. 

Pericarp and Seeds not yet infpeded. 

Hoot fibrous, tawny, obfcurely jointed, ftolon- 
bearing. Scape long, columnar, iheathed 
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with leaves, imbricated from the' foot j a few 
(heaths above, draggling. Leaves flelhy, 
channelled, fwordform, keeled, terminated 
with awls, the interior ones longer ; mod If '■ 
arched ; variegated with tranfverfe undulat- j 
ing bands of a dark green hue approaching 
to black. Raceme ereft, very long; Flowers , 
from three to feven in each fafcicle, on very 
(hort petiols. Brafls linear, minute. Corols 9 , 
pale, pea-green, with a delicate fragrance, 
refembling that of the Peruvian Helio- 
trope ; fome of the Sanfcrit names allude 
to the honey of thefe delicious flowers ; but 
the ne&areous pores at the top of the germ 
are not very diftinffc : in one copy of the 
Amaracifha we read Dhanubsrim among the 
fynonyma; and if that word, which means 
a feries of bows 9 be correct, it mult allude 
either to the arched leaves or to the reflected 
diviflons of the corol. This Aletris ap- 
pears to be a night-flower ; the raceme being 
covered, every evening, with frelh blofloms, 
which fall before funrife. 

From the leaves of this plant, the ancient 
Hindus extricated a very tough elaftick thread, 
called Maurvij of which they made bowilrings, 
and which,, for that reafon, was ordained by 
Menu to form the facrificial zone pf the tnili* 
tary plafs. 
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35. Taeuni : 

Syn. Saba, Cumdrt. 

-Vulo. Gbrlta-cumari. 

Linn. Two-ranked Aloe, A Perfoliata, P ? 

Flowers racemed, pendulous, fubcylindrick, ra- 
ther incurved. Brails, one to each peduncle, 
awled, concave, deciduous, pale, with three 
darkftripes. Carol fix-parted ; three external 
divijions, orange-fcarlet ; internal, yellow, keel- 
ed, more flelhy, and more highly coloured in 
the middle. Filaments with a double curva- 

e 

ture. Germ fix-furrowed. Stigma fimple. 
Leaves awled,- two-ranked ; the loweft, ex- 
panding ; fea-green, very' flelhy; externally 
quite convex, edged with foft thorns; varie- 
gated on both fides with white fpots. Van 
Rheede exhibits the true Aloe by the name 
of Cumdrt ; but the fpecimen, brought me by 
a native gardener, feemed a variety of the 
two-ranked , though melting into the ipecies, 
which immediately precedes it in LiNNidus. 

36. Bacula : 

Syn. Cefara. 

Vulg. MulJ'ari or 'Mulafrt. • 

Linn. Mimusops Elengi. 

Cal. Perianth eight-leaved ; leaflets egged, 
acute, permanent ; four interior, fimple ; four 
■exterior, leathery. 

Cor. Petals fixteen, lanced, expanding; a* 
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long as the calyx. Neilary eight-leaved ; 
leaflets lanced, converging round the ftamen 
and piftil. 

Stam. Filaments eight (or from feven to ten), 
awled, very fhort, hairy. Anthers , oblong, 
ere&. 

Pist. Germ above, roundilh, villous. Style 
cylindrick. Stigma obtufe. 

Per. Drupe oval, pointed ; bright orange- 
fcarlet. 

Nut. Oval, wrinkled, flattifh and fmooth at 
one edge, broad and two-furrowed at the 
other. 

Flowers agreeably fragrant in the open air, but 
with too ftrong a perfume to give plcafure in 
an apartment : fincc it mull require the ima- 
gination of a Burman to difcover in them a 
refemblance to the face of a man, or of an 
ape, the genus will, 1 hope, be called B acula, 
by which name it is frequently celebrated in 
the Puranasy and even placed among the 
flowers of the Hindu paradife. Leaves alter- 
nate, petiolcd, egg-oblong pointed, fmooth. 
The tree is very ornamental in parks and 
pleafure-grounds. 

37. As'o'ca : 

Syn. Vanjula. 

Cal. Perianth two-leaved, dofely embracing 
the tube. 
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Cor. One-petaled. Tube long; cylindrical^ 
fubincurved ; mouth encircled with a ne<fta- 
reous rim. Border four-parted, divtfions , 
roundifh. 

S tam. Filaments eight, long, coloured, inferted 
on the rim of the tube. Anthers kidney- 
fhaped. 

Pist. Germ above, oblong, flat. Style lhort, 
downy. Stigma bent, fimple. 

Per. Legume long, comprefled at firft, then 
protuberant with the fwelling feeds ; incurv- 
ed, ftrongly veined and margined, fharp- 
pointed. 

Seeds from two to eight, folid, large, many- 
lhaped, fome oblong-roundilh, fome rhom- 
boidal, fome rather kidney fhaped, moftly 
thick, fome flat. 

Leaves egg- oblong-lanced, oppofite, moftly five- 
paired, nerved ; long, from four or five to 
twelve or thirteen inches. 

The number of ftamens varies confidently in 
the fame plant : they are from fix or feven to 
eight or nine ; but the regular number feems 
eight, one in the interftices of the corol, and one 
before the centre of each divifion. Moft of the 
flowers, indeed, have one abortive ftainen, and 
fome only mark its place, but many are perfect; 
and Van Rheede ipcaks of eight as the con- 
ftant number : in fa£t no part of the plant is 
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conftant. Flowers fafcicled, fragrant juft after 
funfet and before funrife, when they are frefh 
with evening and morning dew; beautifully 
diverfified with tints of orange-fcarlet, of pale 
yellow, and of bright orange, which grows 
deeper every day, and forms a variety of (hades 
according to the age of each bloflom, that opens 
in the fafcicle. The vegetable world fcarce 
exhibits a richer light than an A/oca - tree in full 
bloom: it is about as high as an ordinary Cher* 
ry-tree. A Brahmen informs me, that one fpe- 
cies of the AJoca is a creeper; and Jayade'va 
gives it the epithet voluble : the Sanfcrit name 
will, I hope, be retained by botanifts, as it per- 
petually occurs in the old Indian poems and in 
treatifes on religious rites. 

38. S'aiva'la : 

Svn. Janalili . Saivala. 

Vulg. Simdr t Syald, Pdtafyala % oebdtd, 

Linn. Vallifneria? R. 

Cal. Common Spat be one-leaved, many-flow- 
ered, very long, furrowed, two-cleft at the 
top; each divifion end-nicked. Proper Pe- 
rianth three-parted ; drvtjions , awled. 

Cor. Petals three, linear, long, expanding, 
flelhy. 

St am. Filaments invariably nine, thread-form. 

Anthers ered, oblong, furrowed. 

PisT. Germ egged, uneven. Styles always 
‘VOL. III. 1 
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three, Short, awled, expanding. Stigtnax 
three, Simple. 

Pei. Capfule very long, fmooth, awled, one- 
celled, infolded in an angled Spatbe . 

Seeds very numerous, murexed, in a vifcid 
mucus. 

Flowerets from fix td fourteen, fmall. Scape 
comprefled, very narrow, fleShy, furrowed in 
the middle. 

Pedicel of the floweret, thread-form, crimfon 
above ; proper perianth , ruSTet ; petals, white; 
anthers , deep yellow. Leaves fwordform, 
pointed, very narrow, fmooth, and foft, about 
two feet long, crowded, white at the bafe. 
Root fmall, fibrous. It flourishes in the ponds 
at Crifhna-nagar : the refiners of fugar ufe 
it in this province. If this plant be a Vallif- 
ncria, I have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have feen a female plant, nor fewer than nine 
Stamens in one bloflbm out of more than 4 
hundred, which I carefully examined. 

39. Pu'ticaraja: 

Syn. Pracirya , Putica, Calimaraca. 

Vui.g. Ndtacaranja. 

Linn. Guilandina Bonduccella . 

The fpecies of this genus vary in a Singular 

manner: on fcveral plants, with the oblong 

leaflets and double prickles of the Bonduccella , I 
V'l fee only male flowers, as. Rheede has 
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defcribed them ; they were yellow, with an 
aromatick fragrance. Others, with limilar /eaves 
and prickles , were clearly polygamous , and the 
flowers had the following character : 

Male. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, fal ver-form, downy ; 

Border five-parted, with equal, oblong divi- 
Jions. 

Cor. Petals five, wedge-form, obtufely notch- 
ed at the top; four equal, eredt, the fifth, 
deprefled. 

Stam. Filaments ten, awled, inferted in the 
calyx, villous, very unequal in length. An- 
thers oblong, furrowed, incumbent. 

Hermaphrodite. 

Calyx , Corol, and Stamens , as before. 

Pist. Germ oblong, villous. Style cylindrick, 
longer than the filaments. Stigma fimple. 
Per. and Seeds well defcribed by Linnaeus. 
Flowers yellow ; the deprefled petal variegated 
with red fpecks. Brails three-fold, roundifh, 
pointed. Spikes , fet with floral leaflets, lanc- 
ed, four-fold, reflected. 

40. Sob ha'n jana : 

Syn. Sigru r, ‘ticjhnay Gandbaca, A cjhiva, 

Mocbaca. 

Vulg. Sajjana, Moranga. 
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Linn. Guilandina Moringa. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved. Tube fhort, un- 
equal, gibbous. Border five-parted. Divi- 
sions oblong-lanced, fubequal ; firft defle&ed, 
then revolute ; coloured below, white above. 

Cor. Petals five, inferted into the calyx, re- 
fembling a boat-form flower. 

IFing-Wke, two , inverfe-egged, clawed, expand- 
ing. 

Awning- like, two, inverfe-egged, ere& ; claws , 
fhorter. 

AW/-like, one, oblong, concave ; enclofing the 
fru&ification ; beyond it, fpatuled; longer 
than the wing- petals. 

St am. Filaments five, fertile ; three, bent over 
the piftil: two fhorter, inferted into the claws 
of the middle petals. Anthers twin, rather 
mooned, obtufe, incumbent. Five fterile 
(often four only) alternate with the fertile, 
fhorter; their bafes villous. 

Pist. Germ oblong, coloured, villous; below 
It a nedar-bearing gland. Style, fhorter than 
♦he ftamen, rather downy, curved, thicker 
above. Stigma , Ample. 

Per. Legume very long, (lender, wreathed, 
pointed, three-fided, channelled, prominent 
with feeds, one-celled. 

i'&EDS many, winged, three-fided. 

Tree very high; branches in an extreme degree 
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fight and beautiful, rich with cluttering flow- 
ers. Stem exuding Si red gum. Leaves moftly 
thrice-feathered with an odd one; leaflets 
fome inverfe-egged, fome egged, fome oval, 
minutely end-nicked. Raceme-panicles moilly 
axillary. In perfect flowers the whole calyx 
is quite deflected, counterfeiting five petals ; 
whence Van Rheede made it a part of the 
corol. Cor ols delicately odorous ; milk-white, 
but the two central ere£t petals beautifully 
tinged with pink. The root anfwers all the 
purpofes of our horfe-radifh, both for the 
table and for medicine: the fruit and blof- 
foms are drefled in carts. In hundreds of 
its flowers, examined by me with attention, 
five ftamens and a piftil were invariably per- 
fe& : indeed, it is poflible, that they may be 
only the female hermaphrodites, and that the 
males have ten perfect ftamens with piftils 
abortive; but no fuch flowers have been dis- 
covered by me after a moft diligent fearch. 
There is another fpecies or variety, called 
Med hu Si gru, that is Hontj-Sigru \ a word 
intended to be exprefled on Van Rheede’s 
plate in Nagari letters: its vulgar name is Muna, 
or RaSla Jajjana , becaufe its flowers or wood 
are of a redder hue, 

LiNNiEus refers to Mrs. Blackwell, who 
reprefents this plant, by the name of Balanus 
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Myrepjtca , as the celebrated Ben t properly Bdn 

of the Arabian phyficians and poets. 

41. Co'vida'ra: 

Syn. Cdnchandra , Cbamarica , Cudddla , Y«- 

gapatra. 

Vulg. Cachnar, Rafia cdncban. 

Linn. Variegated Bauhinia. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, obfcurely five-cleft, 
deciduous. 

Cor. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, 
wavy; one more diftant, more beautiful, 
fttiated. 

St am. Filaments ten, unequally connected at 
the bafe; five, fhorter. Anthers , double, in- 
cumbent. 

Pist. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved. 
Stigma fimple, attending. 

Per. Legume flattifh, long, pointed, moftly 
five-celled. 

Seeds moftly five; comprefied, wrinkled, 
roundilh. 

Leaves rather hearted, two-lohed; fome with 
rounded, iome with pointed, lobes. Flowers 
chiefly purplifh and rofe -coloured, fragrant ; 
the fweet and beautiful buds are eaten by the 
patives in their favory mefles. . We have 
feen many fpecies and varieties of this charm- 
ing plant: one had racemed flowers, with 
petals equal, expanding, lanced, exquifitely 
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white, with a rofe-coloured ftripe from the 
bafe of each to its centre ; anther x, four only, 
fertile; fix, much fhorter, fterile; a fecond 
had three fertile, and feven very fhort, bar- 
ren ; another had light purple corols, with no 
more than live filaments, three longer, co- 
loured, curved in a line of beauty. A noble 
Climbing Bauhinia was lately fent from 
Nlpal ; with flowers racemed, cream-colour- 
ed ; Jlyle, pink ; germ, villous ; Jlamens three 
filaments, with rudiments of two more; Jlem, 
downy, four-furrowed, often fpirally. Ten- 
drils oppofite, below the leaves. Leaves 
two-lobed, extremely large: it is a ftout 
climber up the higheft ’Ar undo Venn. The 
Sanfcrit name Mandara is erroneoufly applied 
to this plant in the firft volume of Van 
Rheede. 

42. Capitt’has 

Syn. Grabin , Dadhitt'ba , Manmafba . , J Dad- 
hip 1 hala , Pufhpaf bala, Dantasat'ba. 

Vulg. Cat'b-bel. 

Koen. Crateva , Valanga. 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, minute, deciduous; 
divifions expanded, acute. 

Cor. Petals five, equal, oblong, refle&ed. 

St am. Filaments ten, very fhort, with a finall 
gland between each p.air, awled, furrowed. 
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Anthers , thick, five times as long as the fila- 
ments ; furrowed, coloured, ere£.-expanding. 

Pist. Germ roundifh, girt with a downy coro- 
net. Style cylindrick, fhort. Stigma fimple. 

Per. Berry large, fpheroidal, rugged, often 
warted, externally, netted within ; many- 
feeded. 

Seeds oblong-roundifh, flat, woolly, nettling in 
five parcels, affixed by long threads to tire 
branchy receptacles. 

Flowers axillary, moitly toward the unarmed 
extremity of the branch. Dhijions of the 
Perianth , with pink tips; petals , pale; an- 
tiers , crimfon, or covered with bright yellow 
pollen. Fruit extremely acid before its ma- 
turity; when ripe, filled with dark brown 
puip agreeably fubacid. Leaves jointculy fea- 
thered with an odd one; leajlets five, feven, or 
nine ; final), gloffy, very dark on one fide, in?, 
verfe-hearted, obtufely-notched,' dotted round 
the margin with pellucid fpecks, very ftrongly 
flavoured and feented like anife. Thorns 
long, iharp, folitary, attending, nearly crofs- 
armed, axillary, three or four petiols to one 
thorn. Kleinhoff limits the height of the 
tree to thirty feet, but we haye young trees 
forty or fifty feet high ; and at Bandell there 
is a foil-grown Capitt y ha equal fire to the 
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true Bilva, from its fancied refemblance to 
which the vulgar name has been taken : when 
the trees flouriih, the air around them breathes 
the odour of anife both from the leaves and 
the bldfloms; and 1 cannot help mentioning 
a lingular fad, which may, indeed, have been 
purely accidental: not a tingle flower, out of 
hundreds examined by me, had both petfeft 
germs , and anthers vifibly fertile $ while others, 
on the fame tree, and at the fame time, had 
their anthers profufely covered with pollen , 
but fcarce any Jlyles, and germs to all appear- 
ance abortive. 

43. Cdve'raca: 

Syn. Tunna , , Tuni > CacFba , Cdntalaca, Cunt, 
Nandivncfha . 

Vulg. 7 Yinr\Tun; abfurdly, Vildyati Nim. 

Linn. Between Cedrela and Swietenia. 

Cal. ’Perianth one-leaved, five-deft, minute, 
deciduous; divjfions roundiih, concave, vil- 
lous, expanding. 

Cor. Rather belled. Petals five, inverfe- 
egged, obtufe, concave, ered, white with a 
greenifh tint, three exterior lapping over the 
two others. NeQary fliorty five-parted ; divi~ 
flans rpundifh, orange-fcarlet, bright and con- 
cave at the infertion of the ftamens, rather 
downy. 

Stam. Filaments five; Infected on \he divi- 
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Jmr of the n'e&ary, awled, fomewhat con- 
verging, nearly as long as the ftyle. Anthers 
doubled, fome three-parted* curved, incum- 
bent. 

Pi st. Germ egged, obfcurely five-cleft. Style 
awled, eredt, rather longer than the corol. 
Stigma, broad-headed, flat, bright, green, cir- 
cular, ftarred. 

Per. Capfule egged, five-celled, woody, gap- 
ing at the bafe. Receptacle five-angled. 
Seeds imbricated, winged. • 

Loaves feathered, fcarce ever with an odd one ; 
pairs from fix to twelve; petioles , gibbous at 
their infertion, channelled on one fide, con- 
vex. and fmooth on the other. Stipules thick, 
ihort, roundifh; leaflets oblong -lanced^ point- 
• ed, waved, veined, nerve on one fide. Pani- 
cles large, difiufe, confiding of compound 
racemes. NeSlaries yielding a fine yellow 
dye. .Wood light, in colour like Mabagom , 
44. Nichula: 

Syn. Ambuja , Ijjala,. . 

.V v lo. Htjala , Bad't'a , Jyuli. 

Gal. Perianth. . one-leaved, belled, fiefhy, 
downy, coloured, permanent, five-parted; 

• . . diviflons ere&, pointed. 

Cor.: / Five-petaled ; petals egged, fhort-point- 
ed, revolute, downy within and without. 

.St am. Eilatoenls ten, five moftly fhorter; in 
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ferted in the bell of the calyx; awled, villous. 
Anthers ere ft, oblong, furrowed. 

Pist. Germ egg-oblong, very villous. Style 
thread-form, curved. Stigma headed, with 
five obtufe comers. 

Per. Drupe fubglobular. 

Nut fcabrous, convex on one fide, angled on 
the other. 

Leaves feathered; pairs, from five to nine ; leaf- 
lets oblong, daggered, notched. Calyx pale 
pink. Corol darker pink without, bright 
yellow within. Cyme terminal, fpreading. 

45. Atimucta: 

Syn. Puridraca , Vdfanti , Mddbavilatd . 

Vulg. Mddbavilatd. 

Linn. Bengal Banisteria. 

Rheede: Dewenda. 6. H. M. tab. 59. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, per- 
manent ; divifions, coloured, oblong-oval, ob- 
tufe; between $wo of them, a rigid glofiy 
honey-bearing tubercle , hearted, acute. 

Cor. Five-petaled, imitating a boatform corol; 
wings , two petals, conjoined back to back, in* 
vplving the neSlary, and detaining the honey. 

Awning , large concave, more beautifully colour- 
ed. Keel, twQ petals, left than the wings, 
but fimilar. AU five, xoundifh, elegantly 
fringed, with rcflefted margins, and fhort 
j>typpg flaws. 
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Stem. Filaments ten; one, longer. Anthers 
oblong, thickifh, furrowed. 

Pi st. Germs two, or three, coalefced. Style 
one, threadform, incurved, fhorter than the 
longeft filament. Stigma^ fimple. 

Per. Capfules two or three, moftly two, coa- 
lefced back to back ; each keeled, and extend- 
ed into three oblong membranous wings y the 
lateral fhorter than the central. 

Seeds roundifh, folitary. 

Racemes axillary. Flowers delicately fragrant; 
« white, with a fhadeof pink : the large petal, 
lupported by the ne&areous tubercle, fhaded 
internally with bright yellow and pale red. 
Bracts linear; Wings of the feed, light brown; 
the long ones ruflet. Leaves oppofite, egg- 
oblong, pointed. Petiols fhort. Stipules li- 
near, foft, three or four to each petiol. Two 
glands at the bafe of each leaf. Stem pale 
brown, ringed at the infertion of the leaves, 
downy. 

This was the favourite plant of Sacontala, 
which fhe very juftly called the "Delight of the 
Woods ; for the beauty and fragrance of its 
flowers give them a title to all the praifes, which 
Ca'lidas and Jayade'ya beftow on them; 
it is a gigantick and luxuriant climber; but, 
• when it meets yrith nothing to grafp, it aftumes 
the form of a fturdy tree, the higheft. branch?? 
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of which difplay, however, in the air their na- 
tural flexibility and inclination to climb. The 
two names V if anti and Madbavt indicate a 
vernal flower; but I have feen an Atimufta 
rich both in blofloms and fruit on the firft of 
January. 

46 . A'mra'taca: 

$yn. Pitana, Capitana. 

Vulg. A'mda , pronounced A mr a ^ or Amid. 
Linn. Spondi As Myrobalan ( 3 . or a new fpecies. 

The natural cbar abler as in Linnaos. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one; leaflets 
moftly five-paired, egg-oblong, pointed, mar- 
gined, veined, nerved; common petiol, fmooth, 
gibbous at the bafe. Flowers raceme-panicled, 
yellowifli white. Fruit agreeably acid; thence 
ufed in cookery. Van Rheede calls it Am- 
badb or Ambalam ; and, as he defcribes it with 
five or fix ftyles, it is wonderful, that Hill 
ihotild have fuppofed it a Cbryfobalanus . 

47 . He'masa'g ara ; or the Sea of Gold, 
Vulo. Himfigar. 

Linn. Jagged-leaved Cotyledon. 

Cal. Perianth four-cleft; divifions acute. 

Cor. One-petaled: Tube, four-angled, larger ‘ 
at the hafe; border four-parted; divifions , 
egged, acute. Neblary , one minute concave 
fcale at the bale of each germ. » 

Stam. filaments eighty adhering to the tube; 
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four , juft emerging from its mouth; fout \ 
alternate, fhorter. Anthers ere£t, fmall, fur- 
rowed. 

Pi st. Germs four, conical. Styles , one from 
each germ, awled, longer than the filaments. 
Stigmas fimple. 

Per. Capfules four, oblong, pointed, bellied, 
one-valved, burfting longitudinally within. 

Seeds numerous, minute. 

Panicles terminal. Flowers of the brighteft gold- 
colour. Leaves thick, fucculent, jagged, dull 
fea-green. Stem jointed, bending, in part 
recumbent. This plant flowers for many 
months annually in Bengal: in one blofiom 
out of many, the numbers were ten and Jive ; 
but the filaments alternately long and fhort. 

48. Madhu'ca: 

Syn. Gurapujhpa , Madhudruma \ VdnaprajV ba y 
Madbujht* hila y Madhu. 

Vulg. MaUyala , Mahuya , Mabwd. 

Linn. Longleaved Bassij* 

49. Cahla'ra:* 

Syk. Saugandbica y or Sweet-fcented. 

VulG. Sundbi-bald , or Sundhi-bdld-ndli, 

Linn. Nymphjra Lotos. 

* According to the facred Grammar, this word was writ- 
ten Cdhlh&ra , and pronounced as Callara would be in ancient 

Britifh. When the flowers are red. the plant is called Hal- 

Ifca and RaBofaodbato* 
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Calyx as in the genus. 

Cor. "Petals fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and 
keeled; the exterior fcries green without, imi- 
tating an interior calyx. 

St am. Filaments more than forty; below flat, 
broad; above narrow, channelled within, 
fmooth without ; the outer feries eredt, the 
inner fomewhat converging. Anthers awled, 
eredt; fome coloured like the petals. 

Pist. Germ large, orbicular, flat at the cop; 
with many (often feventeen) furrows exter- 
nally, between which arife as many procefies, 
converging toward the Jligma: the dilk, mark- 
ed with as many furrowed rays from the 
center, uniting on the margin with the con- 
verging procefies. Stigma roundifli, rather 
comprefled, fertile in the center of the diik, 
permanent. 

Per/ Berry, in the form of the germ expand- 
ed, with fixteen or feventeen cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundiih. Flow- 
ers beautifully azure; when full blown, more 
diluted; lefs fragrant than the red or rofe- 
coloured, but with a delicate (cent. Leaves 
radical, very large, fu^targeted, hearted, deep- . 
ly fcollop-toothed. On one fide dark purple, 
reticulated ; on the other, dull green, finooth. 
Petiols very fmooth and long, tubular. The 
feeds are eaten, as well as the bulb of the 
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root, called Saluca ; a name applied by 
Rheede to the whole plant, through the word 
Camala , which belongs to another Linnaan 
fpecies of Nympbeea , be clearly engraved on 
his plate in Ndgar} letters. ■ There is a va- 
riety of this fpecies with leaves purpliih on 
both iides; flowers dark crimfon, calycine 
petals richly coloured internally, and anthers 
flat, furrowed, adhering to the top of the 
filaments: the petals are more than fifteen, 
Iefs pointed and broader than the blue, with 
little odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the Nymphcea 
Nti&fer f which in Sanfcrtt has the following 
names or epithets: Padma, Nalina , Aravinda , 
Mabotpala , Camala , Cufijhaya , Sahafrapatra , , Sa~ 
raja , Panclruba , Tamarafa, Saraslruba , Rdjtva , 
Vtsaprajuna , Pujhcara , Ambbdruba , Satapatra. 
The new-blown flowers of the rofe-coloured 
Padma have a moll, agreeable fragrance; the 
white and yellow have lefs odour: the blue, I 
am told, is a native of Cajhmir and Perjia. 

5.0. Champaca : 

Syn. Cbdmpiya, Hlmapujkpaca . 

Vvlg. Champac , Champa. 

Linn, j Micbelta . 

The delineation of this charming and cele- 
brated plant, exhibited by Van Rheede, is 
very coned, but rather on too large a isale : 
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no material change can be made in its natural 
character given by Linnajus; but, from an 
attentive examination of his two fpecies, I fuf- 
pe£t them to be varieties only, and am certain, 
that his trivial names are merely different ways 
of exprefling the fame word. The ftrong aro- 
matick fcent of the gold-coloured Champ ac is 
thought offenfive to the bees, -who are never 
feen on its bloffoms; but their elegant appear- 
ance on the black hair of the Indian women is 
mentioned by Rumphius ; and both fads have 
fupplied the . Sanfcrit poets with elegant allu- 
flons. Of the wild Champac \ the leaves arc 
lanced or lance-oblong; the three leaflets of 
the calyx, green, oval, concave; the petals con- 
. ftantly fix, cream-coloured, flelhy, concave, with 
little (cent; the three exterior , inverfe-egged ; 
the three interior , more narrow, fhorter pointed, 
converging ; the anthers clubbed, clofely fet 
round the bafe of the imbricated germs ^ and 
with them forming a cone ; the Jltgmas , minute, 
jagged. 

Both Mr. Marsden and Rumphius men- 
tion the blue Champac as a rare flower highly 
prized in Sumatra and Java ; but I fhould 
have fufpe&ed, that they meant the Kjemp- 
feria BhUcbampac , if the Dutch naturalift had 
not afferted, that the plant, which bore it, was 
a tree refembling the Champaca with yellow 

VOL. hi. K 
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blofloms : he probably never had feen it ; and 
the brahmens of this province infift, that it 
flowers only in paradife. 

51. De'vada'ru: 

Syv. Sacrapadapa, Varibhadraca ; Bhadradarv, 
Duhcilima, Pttaddru , Daru, Puticdjbt"ba. 

Vu l G. Ddvadar.. 

Li nn. Mojt lofty Unona. 

52. Parna'sa : 

Syn. Tutasiy Cat" hinjara, Cut" biraca, Vrindd. 
Vulg. Tulosl , Tulji. 

Linn. jHa^Ocymum? 

' The Natural CbaraSler as in Linnjeus. 

See 10 H.M. p. 173. 

It is wonderful, that Rheede has exhibited 
no delineation of a fhrub fo highly venerated by 
the Hindus , who have given one of its names to 
a facred grove of their Parnajfus on the banks 
of the Yamuna: he defcribes it, however, in 
genera! terms, as refembling another of his 
7 olajjis (for fo he writes the word, though Tu- 
las\ be clearly intended by his Ndgiari letters); 
and adds, that it is the only fpecies reputed holy , 
and dedicated to the God Vishnu. I fhouM*. 
confequently, have taken it for the Holy OcY- 
num of Linn-bos, if its odouf, of which that 
fpecies is faid to be nearly deflitute, had not 
been very aromadck and grateful; but it is more ' 
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probably a variety of that fpecies, than of the 
Small-flowered \ which refembles it a little in 
fragrance: whatever be its Linneean appellation, 
if it have any, the following are the only re- 
marks that I have yet had leifure to make on it. 
Stem one or two feet high, moftly incurved 
above; knotty, and rough, below. Branch- 
lets crofs-armed, channelled. Leaves oppo- 
site, rather fmall, egged, pointed, acutely Saw- 
ed; purple veined, beneath; dark, above. 
Petiols dark purple, downy. Racemes termi- 
nal ; Flowers verticilled threefold, or fivefold, 
crofs-armed; verticils from feven to fourteen; 
Peduncles dark purple, channelled, villous; 
braSls feffile, roundifh, edheave, reflected. 
Calyx, with its upper lip orbicular, deeply 
concave externally. Coro / bluifh purple. The 
whole plant has a dufky purplifh hue ap- 
proaching to black, and. thence perhaps, like 
' the large black bee of this country, it is held 
ikered to Crishna; though a fable, perfectly 
Ovidian, be told in the Purdnas concerning 
the metamorphofis of the nymph Tulasi, 
who was beloved by the paftoral God, into 
the lhrub, which has Since borne her name: 
it may not be improper to add, that the White 
Ocymum is in Sanfcrit called Arjaca. 

53. Pa'tali: 

Syn. Pat ala, Amigbd, Cdcbafl' ball, P'ball- 

k 2 
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ruhd, Crtfinavrinta, Cuveracjbh Some read 
Moghd and C aloft' halt. 

Vu lg. P oral a, Parali, P drill. 

Linn. Bi g non i a . Cbelonoides ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, villous, wi- 
thering, obfcurely five-angled from the points 
of the divitions, five-parted ; divifions , round- 
ifh, pointed, the two loweft moft diftant. 

Cor. One-petaled, belled. Tube very Ihort; 
throaty oblong-belled, gibbous. Border five- 
parted; the two higher divifions reflected, 
each minutely toothed ; convex externally ; 
the three lower divifions, above, expanded ; 
below, ribbed, furrowed, very villous. Palate 
nearly clofing*the throat. NeSlary, a promi- 
nent rim, furrounding the germ, obfcurely 
five-parted. 

St am. Filaments four or Jive, incurvbd, in- 
ferted below the upper divifion of the border, 
fhorter than the corol, with the rudiment of a 
fifth or Jixthy between two fhorter than the 
reft. Anthers , two-cleft, incumbent at obtufe 
angles. 

Pi ST. Germ oblong-conical. Style thread-form, 
as long as the ftamens. Stigma headed with 
two folds, often clofed by vifeidity. 

Per. C^pfule one-celled, two-valved, twelve 
inches 1 long at a medium, and one inch thick; 
rounded, four-fided, pointed, incurved, rather 
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contorted, diminilhing at both ends, dotted 
with alhy fpecks, here and there flightly pro- 
minent, ftriated j two ftripes broader, very 
, dark, at right angles with the valves. 

Rec. A feries of hard, broadifh, woody rings, 
clofely ftrung on two wiry central threads. 
Seeds numerous, forty-eight on an average, 
three-angled, inferted by one angle in cavi- 
ties between the rings of the receptacle, into 
which they are clofely prefled by parallel ribs 
in the four fides of the capfule ; winged on 
the two other angles with long fubpellucid 
membranes, imbricated along the Tides of the 
receptacle. 

Tree rather large. Stem fcabrous. 

Bratichlets crofs-armed, yellowifh green, fpeckled 
with fmall white lines. Leaves feathered 
with an odd one; two or three paired, 
petioled. Leaflets oppofite, egged, pointed, 
moll entire, downy on both lides, veined ; 
older leaflets roughilh, margined; netted and 
paler below, daggered. Pedals tubercled, gib- 
bous at the bafe ; of thd paired leaflets, very 
Ihort ; of the odd one, longer. Stipules , 

linear. Flowers panicled ; pedicels oppofltc, 
moftly three-flowered ; an odd . flower fub- 
feflile between the two terminal pedicels. Cc- 
rol externally, light purple above, brownifli 
purple below, hairy at its convexity; inter- 
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nally, dark yellow below, amethyftine above; 
exquifitely fragrant, preferred by the bees to 
all other flowers, and compared by the poets 
to the quiver of Ca'made'va, or the God 
of Love. The whole plant, except the root 
and ftem, very downy and vifcid. The fruit 
can fcarce be called a filique , fince die feeds 
are no where affixed to the futures; but 
their -wings indicate the genus, which inight 
properly have been named Pterofpermon : 
they are very hard, but enclofe a white fweet 
kernel ; and their light-coloured fummits with 
three dark points, give them the appearance 
of winged infeds. Before I faw the fruit of 
this lovely plant, I fufpeded it to be the 
Bignonia ChelonoideSy which Van RheedB 
calls Pddri; and I conceived that barbarous 
word to be a corruption of. Pa tali: but the 
pericarp of the true Pdtali, and the form of 
the feeds, differ fo much from the Pddri , that 
we can hardly conflder them as varieties of 
the lame fpecies ; although the lpecifick cha- 
racter exhibited fn the Supplement to Lin* 
nabus, correfponds very nearly with both 
plants. 

The Pdtali bloffoms early in the Ipring, be- 
fore a leaf appears on the tree, but the fruit is 
not ripe till the following winter. 

54. Go'cant'aca: 
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Syn. Palancafhdy Icjhugandbd , S'wadanjbtra, 
Swdducant'aca . , Gdcjhuraca , Vanasrntgata. 

Vi/lg. Gocjhura , Gokyura , Culp). 

Rheede : Bahil Cbulti. 

Linn. Long-leaved Barleria? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, hairy, five-toothed; 
upper tooth, long, incurved, pointed; two 
under t and two lateral, Ihorter, fubcqual, 
winged with fubpellucid membranes. 

Cor. One-petaled, two-lipped. Tube flattifh, 
curved, protuberant at the mouth. Upper lip 
ereCt, two-parted, reflected at the Tides, con- 
cave in the middle, enclofing the fructifica- 
tion. Under lip three-parted, reflected, with 
two parallel, callous, hifpid bodies on the 
center of its convexity; D hijions, inverfe- 
hearted. 

Stam. Filaments four, inferted in the mouth 
of the tube; connected at their bale, then 
feparated into pairs and circling round, the 
piftil ; each pair united below, confiiting of a 
long and a Jbort filament. Anthers arrowed. 

Pi st. Germ awled; pointed, furrowed, with 
prominent feedlets, fitting on a glandular pe- 
dicel. Style thread-form, longer than the 
fiamens, incurved, above them. Sterna Am- 
ple. 

Per. 

Flowers verticilled ; Corols blue, or bright vio- 
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let ; center of the under lip yellow. Verticils , 
each iurrounded by fix thorns , very long, di- 
verging, coloured above; under which are 
the leaves , alike verticilled^ lanced, acutely 
fawed, pubefcent, interlperfed with briftles. 
Stem jointed, flattifh, hairy, reddilh ; furrow- 
ed on both fides ; broader at the joints, or 
above the verticils ; furrows alternate. 

55. Sindhuca: 

Syn. Sindhuvdra, Indrafurifa , Nt'rvandl, In - 
dranicd. 

Vulg. Nisinda. 

Linn. Three-leaved Vitex; or Negundo? 

Cal. Perianth five-toothed, beneath, perma- 
nent ; toothlets acute, fubequal. 

Cor. One-petaled, grinning; Tube funnel- 
ihaped, internally villous; border two-lipped; 
upper lip broad, concave, more deeply co- 
loured ; under lio four-cleft ; divifions . acute, 
fimilar..* 

St am. Filaments four ; two fhorter, adhe«*ng 
to the Tube } villous at the bafe. uinthersholf- 
mooned. 

P|st. Germ globular j Style thread-form ; Stig- 
. ma two-parted, pointed, reflex. 

Per. Perry (unlefs it be the coat of a 
naked feed) roundifh, very hard, black, ob- 
fcurely furrowed, with the calyx dofely ad- 
hering. 
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Seeds from one to four? I never faw more 
than one, as Rheedfc has well defcribed it. 
Flowers raceme-panicled ; purplifh or dark 
blue without, greyifh within, fmall. Ra- 
cemes moftly terminal ; fome pedicels, many- 
flowered. 

Stem diftindly four-fided; Jides channelled; 
, jointed, bending. Stipules egged, fcaly, thick- 
ilh, clofe. Brancblets crofs-armed. 

The tube of the corol is covered internally 
with a tangle of iilvery filky down, exquifitely 
beautiful ; more denfe below the upper lip. 

This charming fhrub, which feems to delight 
in watery places, rifes to the height of tenor 
twelve, and fometimes of twenty, feet; exhi- 
biting a moft elegant appearance, with rich ra- 
cemes or panicles lightly difperfed on the fum- 
mit of its branchlet6. On a companion of two 
engravings in RuMPHius,and as many in Van 
Rheede, and of the deferiptions in both works, 
I am nearly perfuaded that the Sindhuca or 
Nirgandi, is the Vitex Negunda of Linnjbus; 
but it certainly refembles the three-leaved V itex 
in its leaves , which are oppofite, egged, acute, 
petioled; above moftly threed\ below moftly 
fined \ paler beneath; rarely fawed and very 
(lightly, but generally entire: they are very 
aromadek, and pillows are . fluffed with them, 
to remove a cold in the beAd and a .head-ach 
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occafioned by. it. Thefe, I prefume, are the 
fhrubs, which Bontius calls Lagondu and 
which he feems.to confider as a panacea. 

56. Ca'rave'lla: 

Syn. Cdtillaca, Sujhavt. 

Vulg. Beng. Hurhurtya ; Hind. Caraila. 
Linn. Five-leaved Cleome ? 

Cal. Perianth four-leaved, gaping at the bafe, 
then ere&; leaflets egg-oblong, concave, 

. downy ; • deciduous. 

Cor. Crofs-form. Petals four, expanding, 
claws long ; folds wrinkled. 

Netdary, from fxio twelve roundifh, perforated 
glands , girding the gibbous receptacle. 

Stam. Filaments fix, threadform, hardly dif- 
fering in length, inferted on a pedicel below 
the germ, . Anthers erett, pointed, furrowed. 
Pjst. Germ ere£t, linear, long, downy, fitting 
on the produced pedicel. Style very ihort. 
Stigma headed, flat, circular. 

Per. - Silique one-celled, two-valved, Ipindle- 
fhaped, with protuberant feeds; crowned with 
the permanent ftyle. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, nodding. Recep- 
tacles linear, often more than two. 

.The whole plant, moft diilindtly one piece. 
Root whitilh, with fcattered capillary fibres. 
Stem herbaceous, pale green, in parts purple, 
tairy, crofs-armed, produced into a long raceme 
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crowded at the fummit. Brancblets, , fimilar to 
the ftem, leaf-bearing ; fimilar, but fmaller leaves 
riling alfo from their axils. Leaves fixed, round- 
ilh-rhomboidal, notched, pointed, hairy, dark 
green, the lower pairs relpe&ively equal, the 
odd one much larger, ftrongly ribbed with pre- 
cedes from the petiol-branches, conjoined by 
the balis of the ribs, in the form of a ftarlet ; 
each ray, whitilh and furrowed within. Calyx 
green. Petals white. Anthers covered with 
gold-coloured pollen. Pedicels purplifh. B rafts 
threed, fimilar to the cauline leaves. The fen- 
fible qualities of this herb feem to promife great 
antifpafmodick virtues j it has a feent much re- 
fembling ajjd jeetida \ but comparatively delicate 
and extremely refrefhing. For pronouncing this 
Cleome the Carteoilla of the ancient lndians y I 
have only the authority of Rheede, who has 
exa&ly written that word in Malabar letters ; 
as to his Brahmanical name Tildni , my vocabu- 
laries have nothing more like it than Tilaca, to 
which CJhuraca and Srimat are the only fyno- 
nyma. 

57. Na'gacb'sara: 

Syn. Champlya, Cdfara;. Canchana, or any 

other name of gold, 

Vui.g. Nagafar. 

Linn. /ewMesua. 

To the botanical »defcriptione of this delight- 
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ful plant, I need only add, that the tree is one 
of the mod beautiful on earth, and that the 
delicious odour of its blofloms juftly gives them 
a place in the quiver of Ca'made'va. .In the 
poem, called Naijhadba , there is a wild, but 
elegant, couplet, where the poet compares the 
white of the Ndgac(fara, from which the bees 
were fcattering the pollen of the numerous gold- 
coloured anthers, to an alabafter wheel, on which 
Ca'ma was whetting his arrows, while fparks 
of fire were difperfed" in every dire&ion. Sure- 
ly, the genuine appellation of an Indian plant 
Ihould be fubftituted for the corrupted name 
of a Syrian phyfician who could never have 
feen it ; and, if any trivial name were necefiary 
to diftinguifh a fingle fpecies, a more abfurd 
one than iron could not poifibly have been 
fele&ed for a flower with petals like filver and 
anthers like gold. 

58. S'a'lmali : 

Syn< PicPhild , P&rarii, Mocha, St'birdyujb, 
Vulg. Seme/. 

Lin. Seven-leaved Bombax. 

59. S'ana': 

Syn. S dndpujbpicd, Gbant'dravd. 

Vulg. San , pronounced Sun. 

Linn. Rufhy Crotalaria . 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, villous, permanent ; 
Ihort below, gibbous on both fides, with 
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minute linear tra&s. Upper teeth, two, lanc- 
ed, prefling the banner ; lower tooth, boat- 
form, concave, two-gafhed in the middle, 
cohering above and below; Iheathing the 
keel, rather fhorter than it ; pointed. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Banner, broad, large, acute, rather hearted, with 
two dark calloiities at the bafe, and with 
comprefled lides, moftly involving the other 
parts : a dark line from bafe to point. 

Wings inverfe-egg-oblong, with dark callous 
bodies at their axils, two-thirds of the banner 
in length. 

Keel flattened at the point, nearly clofed all 
round to include the fructification, very gib- 
bous Mow to receive the germ. 

St am. Filaments ten, coalefced,. cleft behind, 
two-parted below ; alternately fliort with li- 
near furrowed eredt, and long with roundifli, 
anthers. 

Pi st. Germ rather awled, flat, villous, at a 
right angle with the afeending, cylindrick, 
downy; Style. Stigma pubefeent, concave, 
open, fomevvhat lipped. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, fliort, velvety, turgid, 
one-celled, two-valved. 

Seeds, from one or two to twelve or more, 
round-kidney-form, comprefled. 

Flowers deep yellow. Leaves alternate, lanced, 
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paler beneath, keeled; petiols very fhort; 
Jtipules, minute, roundifh, villous. Stem 
ftriated. 

Threads, called pavitraca, from their fuppofed 
purity , have been made of Sana ' from time 
immemorial : they are mentioned in the laws 
of Menu. 

The retufe-leaved Crotalaria, which Van 
Rheede by miftake calls Schama Pi*fpi t is 
cultivated, I believe, for the fame purpofe. 
Rumphius had been truly informed, that 
threads for nets were made from this genus 
in Bengal: but he fufpe&ed the information 
to be erroneous, and thought that the perfons 
who conveyed it, had confounded the Crota- 
laria with the Capfular Corchorus : ftrong 
ropes and canvas are made of its macerated 
bark. 

The Jangal-san , or a variety of the watery Cro- 
talaria, has very beautiful flowers, with a 
greenifh white banner, purple-ftriped, wings, 
bright violet: Jlem t four-angled, and four- 
winged; leaves egged, obtufe, acute at the 
bafe, curled at the edges, downy; Jlipules , 
two, declining, mooned, if you chufe to 
them fo, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian fpedes, a difference of foil 
and culture occafion varieties in the flower 
and fructification. 
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•60. Jayanti': n 

Syn. Tercdr), Nddly\ Vmjayantkd . 

Vulg. yainti, ydb ) ; fome lay, Arard. 

Rheede. Kedangu. 

Linn. JEschynomene Sejban . 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, rather belled, five- 
cleft ; toot Nets , awled, erect, fubequal, more 
diftant on each fide of the awning ; perma- 
nent. 

Cor. Boat-foi 

/ » 

Awning very broad, rather longer than the 
.wings, inverfe-hearted, quite reflected fo as 
to touch the calyx ; waved on the margin ; 
furrowed at the bafe internally, 'with two 
converging hornlets, fronting the'kperture of 
the keel, gibbous below, awled upwards, 
acute, eredt, within the wings, ffongs ob- 
long, clawed, narrower above, obtufe, furred 
below, embracing the keel and the hornlets 
of the awning. 

Keel comprefied, enclofing the fru&ification, in- 
fle&ed nearly in a right angle, gaihed below 
and above the flexure; each divifion hatchet- 
form ; beautifully ftriated. 

Stam. Filaments Ample and nine-cleft, infleft- 
ed like the keel ; the Jimple one curved at 
the bale. Anthers oblong, roundUh. 

PiST. Germ comprefied^ linear, eredfc as high 
& the flexure of the filaments with yifible 
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partitions. Style nearly at a right angle with 
the germ, awled, infle&ed like the ft amen. 
Stigma rather headed, fomewhat cleft, pel- 
lucid. 

Per. Legume very long, flender, wreathed 
when ripe, fmooth at the valves, but with 
feeds rather protuberant, many-parted, ter- 
minated with a hard fharp point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidqey-fhaped, fmooth, 
fiightly affixed to the future, folitary. 

Stem arborefeent, rather knotty. Leaves fea- 
thered, pairs from nine to fifteen, or more, 
often alternate; leaflets oblong, end-nicked, 
fome with an acute point, dark green above, 
paler beneath, with a gibbofity at the infer- 
tion of the petiols ; deeping, or collapfing, 
towards night. Racemes axillary; pedicels 
with a double curvature or line of beauty; 
flowers fmall, fix or feven ; varying in colour; 
in fome plants, wholly yellow; in others, 
with a blackifh-purple awning yellow within, 
and dark yellow wings tipped with brown ; 
in fome with an a wning of the richeft orange- 
fcarlet externally, and internally of a bright-, 
yellow; wings yellow, of different (hades; 
and a keel pale below, with an exquifite 
changeable light purple above, ftriated in 
elegant curves. The whole plant is inex- 
preffibly beautiful, efpecially in the colour of 
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the buds and leaves, and the grace of all the 
curves, for there is no proper angle in any 
part of it. The Brahmens hold it facred: 
Van Rheede fays, that they call it Cananga ; 
but I never met with that word in Sanfcrit : 
it has parts like an Hedyfarum , and the air 
of a Cytifus. 

t5i- Pala'sa : 

Syn. Cin/uca , Parna , Vatapot’ha . 

Vulg. PalaSy Plds, Dhdc. 

Koen. Butea frondofa. 

Cal. Perianth belled, two-lipped; upper lip 
broader, obfcurely end-nicked ; under lip three- 
deft, downy; permanent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Atoning reflected, hearted, downy beneath; 
fometimes, pointed. 

Wings lanced, afcending, narrower than the keel. 

Keely as long as the wings, two-parted below, 
half-mooned, afcending. 

Stam. Filaments nine and one, afcending, re- 
gularly curved. Anthers linear, eredt. 

Pist. Germ pedicelled, oblongifli, downy. 

Style awled, about as long as the ftamens. Stig- 
ma fmall, minutely cleft. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, oblong, compreffed, 
depending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp, flat, 
fmooth, oval-roundifh. 

VOL. III. L 
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Flowers raceme-fafcicled, large, rod, or French 
fcarlet, filvered with down. 

Leaves threed, petioled ; leaflets entire, ftipuled, 
large, rhombo'idal ; the lateral ones unequally 
divided ; the terminal one, larger, equally bif- 
fe&ed ; brightly verdant. A perfeSl defcrip- 
tion of the arborefcent and the twining Pa- 
lana has been exhibited in the laft volume, 
with a full account of its beautiful red gum ; 
but the fame plant is here fhortly defcribed 
from the life, becaufe few trees are confidered 
by the Hindus as more venerable and holy. 
The Faldfa is named with honour in the 
Vedas , in the laws of Menu, and in Sanfcrit 
poems, both facred and popular ; it gave its 
name to the memorable plain called Pldjfey 
by the vulgar, but properly Faldfl ; and, on 
every account, it mull be hoped, that this 
noble plant will retain its ancient and claffical 
appellation. A grove of Paldfas was for- 
merly the principal ornament of Crijbna - 
. nagar, where we Hill fee the trunk of an 
aged tree near fix feet in circumference. This 
genus, as far as we can judge from written 
deferiptions, feems allied tp the Nijfolia, 

62. Caranjaca: 

Syn. Cbirabilva , NaSlamdla r, Caraja. 

Vulo. Caranja . 

Rheede : Caranfcbiy 6 H. M* tab* 3* 
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Cal* Pttiantb one-leaved, cup-form, obfcurely 
five-rtoothed, or fcalloped, beaked. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning broad, end-nicked, ftriated, rather fpi- 
rally inflected, with two callofities M its bafe. 

Wings oblong, of the fame length with the 
awning. 

Keel rather fhorter, gibbous below, two-parted. 

Stam. Filaments nine in one body, gaping at 
the bafe, and difcovering a tenth clofe to the 
ftyle. Anthers egged, eredh 

Pist. Germ above, oblong, downy. Style in- 
curved at the top. Stigma rather headed. 

Pag. Legume moftly one-feeded, thick, round- 
ed above, flattifh, beaked below. 

Seed oblong-roundiih, rather kidney-form. 

Racemes axillary. Awning pale ; wings violet. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one, moilly 
two-paired ; leaflets egg-oblong, pointed, keel- 
fed, fhort-petioled ; brownifh on one fide, pale 
on the other. Common petiol gibbous at its 
bafe. The feed yields an oil fuppofed to be a 
cure for the raoft inveterate fcabies. 

63. Arjuna: 

Sym. Nadifarja , Virataru , Indradru , Cacubba . 

Vulo. Jaral. 

Rheepe. Adambce ; 4 H. M. tab. 20, 21, 22* 

Linn. Beautiful Munchhausia? 

Kokn. Pyetti s-flower Laoerstroemia? 
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Cal. Perianth one-leaved, fix-cleft, top-fhap- 
ed, furrowed, with protuberant ridges, downy, 
permanent; divifions y coloured, with points 
reflected. 

Cor. Petals fix, roundifh, fomewhat notched, 
expanding, wavy; claws fhort, inferted in 
the calyx. 

Stam. Filaments coloured, numerous, capil- 
lary ihortifh, obfcurely conjoined in fix par- 
cels, one to each dmifion of the calyx ; An- 
thers thick, incumbent, roundifh, kidney- 
fhaped. 

Pi st. Germ above, egged. Style coloured, 
longifh, thread-form, incurved. Stigma ob- 
tufe. 

Per. Capfule egged, fix-celled, fix-valved. 

Seeds numerous. 

P anicles , racemed, terminal, ereft. Flowers vio- 
let or light purple, in the higheft degree beau- 
tiful. Leaves alternate, leathery, fome oppo- 
iite, egg-oblong, flipuled, moft entire, fhort- 
petioled, fmooth, paler beneath. Branches 
round and fmooth : I have feen a fingle 
panicle, waving near the fummit of the tree, 
covered with bloffoms, and as large as a milk- 
maid’s garland. The timber is ufed for the 
building of fmall boats. 

64. Vanda': 

Syn. V rtcjhadan), Vricjharubd, Jhanticd. 
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Vu L G. Banda, Perfdra, Per afar a. 

Thefe names, like the Linncean, are applicable 
to all parajite plants. 

Linn. Retufe-leaved Ep i de n d rum ? 

Cal. Spathes, minute, ftraggling. 

Cor. Petals five, diverging, oval-oblong, ob~ 
tufe, wavy; the two loweft larger; the three 
higheft, equal, bent towards the ne&ary. 

NeElary central, rigid : Mouth gaping oblique : 
Upper lip Ihorter, three-parted, with a polilhed 
honey-cup ; under lip , concave in the middle, 
keeled above, with two fmaller cavities below; 
two procefles at the bafe y incurved, hollow, 
oval-pointed, converging, honey-bearing. 

St AM. Filaments very fliort. Anthers round, 
flattifh, margined, covered with a lid, eafily 
deciduous from the upper lip of the neflary. 

Pjst. Germ beneath, long, ribbed, contorted 
with curves of oppofite flexure. Style very 
fliort, adhering to the upper lip. Stigma 
Ample. 

Per. Capfule oblong-conick, wreathed, fix- 
keeled, each with two fmaller keels, three- 
celled, crowned with the dry corol. 

Seeds i nn umerable like fine dust, affixed to the 
Receptacle with extremely fine hairs, which 
become thick wool. 

Scapes incurved, folitary, from the cavity of the 
leaf, at moft feven-flowered : pedicels alter 
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nate. Petals milk-white externally, trans- 
parent ; brown within, yellow-fpotted. XJppef 
lip of the ne&ary fnow-white; under lip, 
rich purple or light crimfon ftriated at the 
bafe, with a bright yellow gland, as it Teems, 
on each procefs. The flowers gratefully fra- 
grant and exquifitely beautiful, looking as if 
compofed of fhells or made of enamel j crifp, 
elaftick, vifeid internally. Leaves fheathing, 
oppofite, equally curved, rather flefhy, fword- 
form, retufe in two ways at the fummit, with 
one acute point. .Km/;, fibrous, fmooth, flex- 
ible; ihooting even from the top of the 
leaves. This lovely plant attaches itfelf chiefly 
to the highell Amras and Bilvas ; but it i3 
an air-plant, and lives in a pot without earth 
or water: its leaves are excavated upwards, 
to catch and retain dew. It moft refcmbles 
the firft and fecond Maravaras of Van 
Rheede in its roots, leaves, and fruit, but 
rather differs from them in its inflorefcence. 
Since the parafites are diftinguiftied by the 
trees, on which they moft Commonly grow, 
this may in Sanfcrit be called Amaravandd j 
and the name Baculavanda fhould be applied 
to the Lorantbus ; while the Vifcutn of the 
Oak, I am told, is named Vanda limply and 
tranfcendently, the Vanddca^ or Oak, being 
held facred, 
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65 . A mAlaci': 

SYn. Ti/hyap'bald t Amritd , , Vayaftba. 

VttLO. 

Linn, Phyllanthus Emblicd 

66. Gajapippali': 

Syn. CaripippaU . , Capiballi \ Colaballi , , S'rfyasi, 
Vasira. Some add. Chevied of Cbavya, but 
that is named, in the Amatacdfh , as a diltind 
plant* vulgarly Cbavd or Cbayi. 

VuLGi Ptppal-f hanca, Maidab. 

Male Flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth four-leaved ; leaflets , 
fOundifh, concave ; the two exterior, oppo- 
lite, finallet } containing from eight to four- 
teen florets. Partial calyx , none. 

Co*. None. NeStary , many yellow glands 
on the pedieel of the filaments. 

St am. Filaments from eight to eighteen in 
each floret, connected by a fhott villous pedi- 
cel, threadform, very hairy. Anthers large, 
netted, irregular, inflated, containing the 
pollen. 

Pi ST. Rudiments of a germ and ftyle, wi- 
thering. 

Female Flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth as in the male, but 
fmaller ; containing from ten to twelve florets. 

Partial calyx y none; unlefs you afliime the 
coroL 
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Cor. Many-petaled, belled. Petals ere£t 
lance-linear, flefhy, covered within, and ex- 
ternally with white hairs. NeSlary , yellow 
glands fprinkling the receptacle. 

Pist. Germ oval. Style cylindrick, curved at 
the bafe. Stigma headed. 

Per. Berry globular, one-feeded. 

Seed, fpherical, fmooth. 

Flowers umbelled, yellow from their anthers. 
Leaves moftly oblong-lanced, but remarkably 
varying in fhape, alternate. Both flowers 
and fruit have an agreeable fcent of lemon- 
peel; and the berries, as a native gardener 
informs me, are ufed as afpice or condiment: 
it was from him that I learned the Sanfcrit 
name pf the plant; but as ballt means a 
creeper , and as the Pippal-jbanca is a tree 
perfectly able to Hand without fupport, X 
fufpedt in fome degree the accuracy of his 
information ; though I cannot account for 
his uflng a Sanfcrit word without being led 
to it, unlefs he had acquired at leaft tradi- 
tional knowledge. It might be referred, from 
the imperfect mixed flower, to the twenty* 
third clafs. 

67 . Sacotaca; 

Syn. 

Vui.g, Sy'ura , or Syaura , 

Koen.. Roughleaved Tropbis? 
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MALE. 

Cal. Common imbricated ; leaflets fix or eight, 
egged, acute, fmall, expanding, withering, 
containing generally from five to feven flow- 
erets. Partial four-parted j diviflons egged, 
expanded, villous. 

Cor. None, unlefs you aflume the calyx. 

St am. Filam nts moftly four, (in fome, three; 
in one, five) awled, flefliy, rather comprefled, 
fpreading over the divifions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers dou- 
ble, folded. 

The buds elafiick, lpringing open on a touch. 

FEMALE. 

Cal. Four-parted ; diviflons egged, concave, 
pointed, permanent, propped by two finall 
braids ; unlefs you call them the calyx. 

Cor. None ; unlefs you give the calyx that 
name. 

Pist. Germ roundifh. Style very (hort, cylin- 
drick. Stigma long, two-parted, permanent. 

Pe r . Berry one- feeded, navelled, fmooth, lome- 
what flattened. 

Seed globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, fome inverferegged, fome ob- 
long, fome oval, pointed, irregularly notched, 
alternate (fome oppofite), crowded, crifp, very 
rough veined, and paler beneath, fmootlier 
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and dark above. Berry, deep yellow. The 
Pandits having only obferved the male plant, 
infift that it bears no fruit. Female flowers 
axillary, from one to four or five in an axil. 
68. Virana: 

Syn. Viratara. 

Vulg. Bind, Gdnddr , Cata. 

Retz. Muricated Andropogon. 

Roxb. Aromatick Andropogon. 

T he root of this ufeful plant, which Ca li - 
das calls us'ira, has nine other names thus 
arranged in a Sanfcrit verfe : 

Abb ay a, Nalada , Sivy a, Amrindla , Jaldsoya, 
Lamajjacd , Laghulaya, Avaddha , Ijhtacapaiba, 
It will be fufficient to remark, that Jalafaya 
means aquatick , and that Avaddba implies a 
power of allaying feverijh beat j for which pur- 
pofe the root was brought by Gautami to 
her pupil Sacontal'a: the (lender fibres of 
it, which we know here by the name of C'bas 
or Kbajkbas, are moil agreeably aromatick, when 
tolerably frefh ; and among the innocent luxu- 
ries of this climate, We may ailign the firft rank 
to the coolnefs and fragrance, which the large 
hurdles or fcreens in which they are interwoven, 
impart to the hotted air, by the means of water 
dallied through them ; while the ftrong fouth- 
ern wind fpreads the fcent before it, and' the 
quick evaporation contributes to cool the atmo- 
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fphere. Having never feen the frelh plant, t 
guefled from the name in Van Rheede, and 
from the thin roots> that it was the Afiatick 
AcoRtfs; but a drawing of Dr. Roxburgh 1 * 
has convinced me, that 1 Was miftaken. 

69. 5 ami' : 

Syn. 8a£lu-p' bald, Siva. 

Vulg. Saen, Babul. 

Linn, Farnejian MjMosa. 
thorns double, white, black-pointed, ftlpular. 
Leaves twice-feathered ; firft, in three or four 
pairs ; then in pairs from fourteen to fixteen. 
Spikes globular, with fhort peduncles ; yellow , 
perfuming the woods and roads with a rich 
aromatick odour. A minute gland on the 
petiols below the leaflets. tVood, extremely 
hard, ufed by the Brahmens to kindle their 
facred fire, by rubbing two pieces of it toge- 
ther, when it is of a proper age ahd fuffi- 
ciently dried. Gum femi-pelhicid. LegutMs 
rather ipindle-fhaped, but irregular, curved, 
acutely pointed, or daggered, With twelve 
or fourteen feeds rather, prominent, gummy 
within. Seeds rOUndilh, cottiprefled. The 
gum Of this valuable plant Is more tranfpa- 
rent than that of the Nilotick of Arabian 
fpecies j which the Arabs call Vmmu' Ighildti, 
or Mother of Serpents, and the Perfiatis , by 
an eaiy corruption, Mugbi\an r 
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Samira means a fmall Sam); but I cannot 
learn to what fpecies that diminutive form 
is applied. 

Lajja'ru (properly Lajjalu ) fignifies bajhful \ 
or fenfitive, and appears to be the word en- 
graved on a plate in the Malabar Garden ; 
though Van Rheede pronounces it Laurt: 
there can be no doubt, that it is the fwimming 
Mimosa, with fenfitive leaves, root enclofed 
in a fpungy cylinder, and flowerets with only 
ten filaments^ Linnjeus, by a mere flip, 
has referred to this plant as his Dwarf 
JEschynomene j which we frequently meet 
with in India . — See 9 H. M. tab. 20. The 
epithet Lajjalu , is given by the Pandits to the 
Modejl Mimosa. ' 

70. Chandraca: 

S y N • Chandrapujhpa. 

Vulg. Cb'bota C band y or Moonlit. 

Rheede : Sjouanna Amelpodi, 6 H. M. t. 47. 

Linn. Serpent Ophioxylum. 

Cal. Periantby five-parted, fmall, coloured, 
ere&, permanent : divifions, egged, acutifh. 

Cor. Petal, one. Tube very long in propor- 
tion ; jointed near the middle, gibbous from 
the enclofed anthers; above them, rather 
funnel-form. Border five-parted; divifions, 
inverfe-egged, wreathed. 

Pist. Germ above, roundifh. Style thread- 
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form. Stigma irregularly headed; with a 
circular pellucid bafe, or neSlary, extremely 
vifcid. 

Pe r. Berry moftly twinned , often (ingle, round- 
ifh, fmooth, minutely pointed, one-feeded. 

Seed on one fide flattilh, or concave ; on the 
other, convex. 

Flowers fafcicled. BraSls minute, egged, point- 
ed, coloured. Tube of the corol, light pur- 
ple; border , fmall, milkwhite. Calyx , firft 
pale pink, then bright carmine. Petiols , nar- 
row-winged. Leaves oblong-oval, pointed, 
nerved, dark and glofly above ; moftly three- 
fold, fometimes paired, often four-fold near 
the fummit ; margins wavy. Few (hrubs in 
the world are more elegant than the Chandra 9 
efpecially when the vivid carmine of the 
Perianth is contraftcd not only with the 
milkwhite corol, but with the rich green 
berries , which at the fame time embellifh the 
fafcicle: the mature berries are black, and 
their pulp light purple. The Bengal pea- 
fant3 aiTure me, as- the natives of Malabar 
had informed Rheede, that the root of this 
plant feldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
fnakes, or ftung by fcorpions ; and, if it be 
the plant, fuppofed to aflift the Nacula , or 
Viverra Ichneumon , in his battles with fer- 
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pents, its nine fynonyroa have been lining 
together in the following dlftjeh : 

JS! acuity Surafdy Rdfna, Sugandbd t Gandba- 
naculty 

NdculcJJjtd , Bhujangdcjhiy Cb'batrica , Su- 
vabd, nava. 

The vulgar name, however, of the ichneu- 
mon-plant is Rafart, and its fourth Sanfcrit 
appellation fignifies well-fcented ; a quality 
which an ichneumon alone could apply td 
the Opbioxylum ; lince it h4s a ftrong, and 
rather a fetid, odour : the fifth and fixtb epi- 
thets, indeed, feem to imply that its fcent is 
agreeable to the Nacula ; and the fsventb 
(according to the comment on the Amaracdjh) % 
that it is offenfive to fnakes. It is aflerted 
by fome, that the Rafan is no other than the 
Rough Indian Achyranihes, and by others, 
that it is one of the Indian Aristo lochias. 
From refpeft to Linnjeus, I leave this genus 
|n his mined clafs ; but neither my eyes, nor 
far better eyes than mine, have, been able to 
difcover its male flowers; and it mull be 
confefled, that all the delcriptions of the 
Opbioxylum , by Rumphius, Borman, and 
the great botanift himfelf, abound with erro-% 
neous references, and unaccountable over- 
fights. 
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71. Pippala: 

Syn. Bodbi-druma t Cbala-dala\ Cunjards anas, 
Anwat'tba . 

Vulg. Pippal. 

Linn. Holy Ficus: but the three following 
are alfo thought holy. Fruit fmall, round, 
axillary’, feffile,' moftly twin. Leaves heart- 
ed, fcallopcd, glofly, daggered ; petiole very 
long; whence it is called cba!adafo % or the 
tree with tremulous leaves . 

72. Udumbaha: 

Syn. Jantu-p' hala x Tajnydnga , Hlmadugdbdcq. 

Vulg. Dumbar . 

Linn. Racemed Ficus. 

Fruit peduncled, top-fhape, navelled, racemed. 
Leaves egg-oblong, pointed, fome hearted, 
obfeurely fa wed, veined, rough above, netted 
beneath. Van Rheepe has changed the 
Sanfcrit name into Roembadoe: it is true, as 
he fays, that minute ants are hatched in the 
ripe fruit, whence it is named Jantu-p' hqla ; 
and the Pandits compare it tp the Mundant 
Egg. 

73. Placsha: 

Syn. Jafi, Parcatl. 

Vulg. Pdcari , Pdcar. 

Linn. Indian Ficus citron-leaved ; bpt all four 
ar ^Indian. 
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Fruit feffiic, fmall, moftly twin, crouded, 
whitilh. 

Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very long 
Jlender petiols. 

74. Vat a: 

Svn. Nyrgrodba , Bahupat . 

Vulg. Ber. 

Linn. Bengal Ficus, but all are found in this 
province, and nohe peculiar to it. 

Fruit roundifh, blood-red, navelled, moftly twin, 
feflile. Calyx three-leaved, imbricated. 
Leaves fome hearted, moftly egged, obtufe, 
broadiih, moft entire, petiols thick, ftiort; 
branches radicating. 

The Sanfcrit name is given alfo to the very 
large Ficus lndica, with radicating branches, 
and to fome other varieties of that fpecies. V an 
Rheede' has by miftake transferred the name 
Afwatt'ba to the Placjba, which is never lo 
called. 

75. CaracA: 

Svn. Bhaurra , , Cb'hatrdca, 

Vulg. 

Linn. ' Fungus Agarick. 

This and the Phallus are the only fungi, 
which I have yet feeij in India : the ancient 
Hindus held the fungus in fudh deteftation, that 
Yam a, a legiflator, fuppofed now to be the 
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judge of departed fpirits, declares “ thofe, who 
“ eat muflrrooms, whether fpringing from the 
“ ground o> growing On a tree, fully equal in 
“ guilt to the flayers of Brahmens , and the moil 
“ defpicable of all deadly finners.” 

7 6. Ta'la: 

Syn. Trinarajan. 

Vulg. Ttf/, Palme^ra. 

Linn. Bokassus. 

This magnificent palm is juftly entitled the 
king of its order, which the Hindus call trim 
drama , orgrafs trees. Van Rheede mentions 

the blui(h gelatinous, pellucid fub fiance of the 
young feeds y which, in the hot feafon, is cooling, 
and rather agreeable to the tafte ; but the liquor 
extracted from the tree, is the moft feducing 
and pernicious of intoxicating vegetable juices : 
when juft drawn, it is as pleafant as Poubon 
water frefh from the fpring, and almoft equal 
to the beft mild Champaigne. From this liquor, 
according to Rheede, fugar is extracted ; and 
it would be happy for thefe provinces, if it 
were always applied to fo innocent a purpofe. 
77. Na'rice'la: 

Syn. Langalin . 

Vulg. Nargil, NdrjtL 
Linn. Nut-bearing Cocos. 

Of a palm fo well known to "Europeans , little 
more needs be mentioned than the true AJiatick 
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name : the water of the young fruit is neither 
fo copious, nor fo tranfparent and refrefhing, in 
Bengal , as in the ifle of Hinzuan y where the 
natives, who ufe the unripe nuts in their cook* 
ery, take extreme care of the trees. 

78. Guva'CA: 

Syn. G bant'd , Puga, Cramuca, Capura. 

V ul G . Supyari. 

Linn. Areca Catechu. 

The trivial name of this beautiful palm hav- 
ing been occafioned by a grofs error, it mull 
neceflarily be changed ; and Guvaca fhould be 
fubftituted in its place. The infpiflated juice 
of the Mimosa Chadira being vulgarly known 
by the name of Cat’b , that vulgar name has 
been changed by Europeans into Catechu ; and 
becaufe it is chewed with thin flices of the 
UdvdgUy or slreca-imt, a fpecies of this palm 
has been diftinguilhed by the fame ridiculous 
corruption. 
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PREFACE. 


The Perfian language is rich* melodious* and 
elegant ; it has been fpoken for many ages by 
the greateft princes in the politeft courts of 
Alia; and a number of admirable works have 
been written in it by hiftorians, philofophers* 
and poets* who found it capable of exprefling 
with equal advantage the molt beautiful and 
the moft elevated fentiments. 

It muft feem Arango, therefore* that the ftudy 
of this language fhould be fo little cultivated at 
a time when a tafle for general and diffuflve 
learning feems univerfally to prevail; and that 
the fine productions of a celebrated nation 
fhould remain in manufeript upon the fhelves 
of our publick libraries* without a Angle ad- 
mirer who might open their treafures to his 
countrymen* and difplay their beauties to the 
light* but if we conflder the fubjeft with a 
proper attention* we fhall difeover a variety of 
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caufes which have concurred to obftrudt the 
progrefs of Eaftern literature. 

Some men never heard of the Afiatick writ- 
ings, and others will not be convinced that 
there is any thing valuable in them; fome pre- 
tend to be bufy, and others are really idle; 
fome deteil the Perfians, becaufe they believe 
in Mahomed, and others defpife their language, 
becaufe they do not underltand it : we all love 
to excule, or to conceal, our ignorance, and are 
feldom willing to allow any excellence beyond 
the limits of our own attainments : like the la- 
vages, who thought that the fun rofe and let 
for them alone, and could not imagine that the 
waves, which furrounded their illand, left coral 
and pearls upon any other Ihore. 

Another obvious reafon for the negledt of 
the Perfian language is the great fcarcity of 
books, which are neceffary to be read before it 
can be perfe&ly learned : the greater part of 
them are preferved in the different mufeums 
and libraries of Europe, where they are Ihewn 
more as objedts of curiofity than as lources of 
information; and are admired, like the cha- 
racters on a Chinefe fereen, more for their gay 
colours than for their meaning. 

Thus, while the excellent writings of Greece 
and Rome are ftudied by eyely man of a liberal 
education, and diffufe a general refinement 
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tlirough our part of the world, the works of the 
Perfians, a nation equally diftinguifficd in an- 
cient hiftory, arc either wholly unknown to us, 
or confidered as entirely deftitute of taftc and 
invention. 

But if this branch of literature has met with 
fo many obftrudions from the ignorant, it has, 
certainly, been checked in its progrefs by the 
learned themfelves; moft of whom have con- 
fined their ftudy to the minute refearches of 
verbal criticifm; like men who difeover a pre- 
cious mine, but inftead of fcarching for the 
rich ore, or for gems, amufe themfelves with 
collecting fmooth pebbles and pieces of cryftal. 
Others miltook reading for learning, which 
ought to be carefully diftinguiflied by every 
man of fenfe, and were fatisfied with running 
over a great number of manuferipts in a fuper- 
ficial manner, without condefcending to be 
Hopped by their difficulty, or to dwell upon 
their beauty and elegance. The reft have left 
nothing more behind them than grammars and 
dictionaries ; and though they deferve the 
praifes due to unwearied pains and induftry, 
yet they would, perhaps, have gained a more 
fluffing reputation, if they had contributed to 
beautify and enlighten the vaft temple of learn- 
ing, inftead of fpending their lives in adorning 
only its porticos and avenues. 
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There is nothing which has tended more to 
bring polite letters into difcrcdit, than the total 
infenfibility of commentators and criticks to the 
beauties of the authors whom they profefs to 
illuftrate : few of them feem to have received 
the fmalleft ' pleafure from the mod elegant 
com poll tions, unlefs they found fome miftake 
of a tranfcriber to be corrected, or fome efta- 
blilhed reading to be changed, fome obfcure 
cxprcffion to be explained, or fome clear paflage 
to be made obfcure by their notes. 

It is a circum (lance equally unfortunate, that 
men of the moll refined talle and the brighteft 
parts arc apt to look upon a clofe application 
to the lludy of languages as inconfiftent with 
their fpirit and genius: fo that the Hate of 
letters feems to be divided into two clafies, men 
of learning who have no talle, and men of 
■Mile who have no learning. 

M. de Voltaire, who excels all writers of his 
age and country in the elegance of his llyle, 
and the wonderful variety of his talents, ac- 
knowledges the beauty of the Perfian images 
and fentiments, and has verfified a very fine 
paflage from Sadi, whom he compares to Pe- 
trarch: if that extraordinary man had added a 
knowledge of the Afiatick languages to his 
other acquifitions, we lhould by this time have 
feen the poems and hillories of Perfia in an 
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European drefs, and any other recommendation 
of them would haye been unneceflary. 

But there is yet another caufe which has 
operated more ftrongly than any before men- 
tioned towards preventing the rife of oriental 
literature; I mean the fmall encouragement 
which the princes and nobles of Europe have 
given to men of letters. It is an indifputable 
truth, that learning will always flourifh moil 
where the amplefi rewards are propoied to the 
induftry of the learned; and that the moil 
Ihining periods in the annals of literature are 
the reigns of wife and liberal princes, who 
know that fine writers are the oracles of the 
world, from whole teftimony every king, flatef- 
man, and hero muft expedt the cenfure or ap- 
probation of pofterity. In the old Hates of 
Greece the higheft honours were given to 
poets, philofophers, and orators; and a Angle 
city (as an eminent writer * obferves) in the 
memory of one man, produced more numerous 
and fplendid monuments of human genius than 
moil other nations have afforded in a courle of 
ages. 

The liberality of the Ptolemies, in Egypt 
drew a number of learned men and poets to 
their court, whole works remain to the prelent 


• Aietam 
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age the models of tafte and elegance; and the 
writers, whom Augudus protected, brought 
their compofition to a degree of perfedtion, 
which the language of mortals cannot furpafs. 
Whilft all the nations of Europe were covered 
with the deeped fhade of ignorance, the Califs 
in Afia encouraged the Mahomedans to im- 
prove their talents, and cultivate the fine arts ; 
and even the Turkish Sultan, who drove the 
Greeks from Condantinople, was a patron of 
literary merit, and was himfelf an elegant poet. 
The illudrious family of Medici invited to Flo- 
rence the learned men whom the Turks had 
driven from their country, and a general light 
fucceeded the gloom which ignorance and fu- 
perdition had fpread through the wedern world. 
But that light has not continued to fliine with 
equal fplendour ; and though fome flight efforts 
have been made to redore it, yet it leems to 
have been gradually decaying for the lad cen- 
tury: it grows very faint in Italy; it feems 
wholly extingu idled in France ; and whatever 
fparks of it remain in other countries are con- 
fined to the clofets of humble and moded men, 
and are not general enough to have their pro- 
per influence. 

The nobles of our days confider learning as 
a fubordinate acquifition, which would not be 
confident with the dignity of their fortunes. 
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and Should be left to thofe who toil in a lower 
iphere of life : but they do not reflect on the 
many advantages which the ftudy of polite 
letters would give, peculiarly to perfons of 
eminent rank and high employments; who, in- 
Head of relieving their fatigues by a feries of 
unmanly pleafures, or ufelefs diverfions, might 
fpend their leifure in improving their know-' 
ledge, and in convening with the great ftatef- 
men, orators, and philofophers of antiquity. 

If learning in general has met with fb little 
encouragement, ftill lefs can be expected for 
that branch of it, which lies fo far removed 
from the common path, and which the greater 
part of mankind have hitherto conlidered as in- 
capable of yielding either entertainment or in- 
ftru&ion : if pains and want be the lot of a 
icholar, the life of an orientalift muft certainly 
be attended with peculiar hardfhips. Gentius, 
who publifhed a beautiful Perlian work called 
The Bed of Rofes, with an ufeful but inelegant 
tranflation, lived obfcurely in Holland, and died 
in mifery. Hyde, who might have contributed 
greatly towards the progrefs of eaftern learning, 
formed a number of expend ve projects with- 
that view, but had not the fupport and afli fi- 
ance which they deferved and required. The 
labours of Meninfki immortalized and ruined 
him : his dictionary of the Afiatick languages 
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is, perhaps, the mod laborious compilation that 
was ever undertaken by any fingle man; but he 
complains in his preface that his patrimony was 
exhaufled by the great expence of employing 
and fupporting a number of writers and print- 
ers, and of railing a new prefs for the oriental 
characters. M. d’Herbelot, indeed, received 
the molt fplendid reward of his induftry : he 
was invited to Italy by Ferdinand II. duke of 
Tufcany, who entertained him with that ftrik- 
ing munificence which always diftinguifhed the 
race of the Medici: after the death of Ferdi- 
nand, the illuftrious Colbert recalled him to 
Paris, where he enjoyed the fruits of his labour, 
and fpent the remainder of his days in an ho- 
nourable and eafy retirement. But this is a 
rare example: the other princes of Europe 
have not imitated the duke of Tufcany; and 
Chriftian VII. was referved to be the prote&or 
of the eaftern mufes in the prefent age. 

Since the literature of Afia was fo much ne- 
glected, and the caufes of that negleCt were fo 
various, we could' not have expected that any 
flight power would rouze the nations of Eu- 
rope from their inattention to it; and they 
would, perhaps, have perfifted in defpifing it, if 
they had not been animated by the moft power- 
ful incentive that can influence the mind of 
man : intereft was the magick wand which 
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brought them all within one circle; intereft 
was the charm which gave the languages of 
the Eaft a real and folid importance. By one 
of thofe revolutions, which no human prudence 
could have forefeen, the Perlian language found 
its way into India; that rich and celebrated cm* 
pire, which, by the flourifliing ftate of our 
commerce, has been the fource of incredible 
wealth to the merchants of Europe. A variety 
of caufes, which need not be mentioned here, 
gave the Englifh nation a moft extenfive power 
in that kingdom: our India company began to 
take under their protedtion the princes of the 
country, by whofe protection they gained their 
firft fettlement; a number of important affairs 
were to be tranfadted in peace and war between 
nations equally jealous of one another, who had 
not the common inftrument of conveying their 
fentiments ; the fervants of the company re- 
ceived letters which they could not read, and 
were ambitious of gaining titles of which they 
could not comprehend the meaning; it was 
found highly dangerous to employ the natives 
as interpreters, upon whofe fidelity they could 
not depend; and it was at laft difeovered, that 
they mud apply themfelves to the ftudy of the 
Perfian language, in which all the letters from 
the Indian princes were written. A few men 
of parts and tafte. who refided in Bengal, have 
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fince amufed themfelves with the literature of 
the Eaft, and have fpent .their leifure in reading 
the poems and Jbiftories of Perfia; but they 
found a reafon in every page to regret their 
ignorance of. the Arabick language, without 
which their knowledge mud be very circum- 
fcribed and imperfect. The languages of Aha 
will now, perhaps, be ftudied with uncommon 
ardt urj they are known to be ufeful, and will 
foon be found inftruftive and entertaining; the 
valuable manufcripts that enrich our publick 
libraries will be in a few years elegantly printed; 
the manners and fentiments of the eaftern na- 
tions will be perfectly known; and the limits of 
our knowledge will be no lefs extended than 
the bounds of our empire. 

It was with a view to facilitate the progrefs 
of this branch of literature, that I reduced to 
order the following indru&ions for the Perfian 
language, which I had collected feveral years 
ago; but I would not prefent my grammar to 
the publick till I had confiderably enlarged and 
improved it; I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
lay down the cleared and mod accurate rules, 
which I have illudrated by fele& examples 
from the mod elegant writers; I have carefully 
compared my work with every compodtion of 
the fame nature that has fallen into my hands ; 
and though on fo general a fubjeft 1 mud have 
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made feveral obfervations which are common to 
all, yet I flatter myfelf that my own remarks, 
the difpoiition of the whole book, and the paf- 
fages quoted in it, will fufHciently diftinguifh it 
as an original production. Though I am not 
confcious that there are any effential miftakes 
or omiffions in it, yet I am fenfible that it falls 
very fhort of perfection, which feems to with- 
draw itfelf from the purfuit of mortals, in pro- 
portion to their endeavours of attaining it; like 
the talifman in the Arabian tales, which a bird 
carried from tree to tree as often as its purfuer 
approached it. But it has been my chief care 
to avoid all the harfh and affeCted terms of art 
which render molt didaCtick works fo tedious 
and unpleafant, and which only perplex the 
learner, without giving him any real knowledge : 
I have even refrained from making any enqui- 
ries into general .grammar, or from entering into 
thofe fubjeCts which have already been fo ele- 
gantly difcufled by the molt judicious philoio- 
pher*, the molt learned divine -f, and tha moll 
laborious fcholar of the prefen t age£. 

It was my firft defign to prefix to the gram- 
mar a hiftory of the Perfian language from the 

* See Hermes. 

A iliort Intrcdn&ion to Engliih Grammar. 

X The grammar prefixed to the Di&ionary of the Engliih Lan« 
guage. 
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time of Xenophon to our days, and to have 
added a copious praxis of tales and poems ex* 
trafted from the claffical writers of Perlia ; but 
as thofe additions would have delayed the pub- 
lication of the grammar, which was principally 
wanted, I thought it advifable to referve them 
for a feparate volume, which the publick may 
expefl in the courfe of the enfuing winter. I 
have made a large collection of materials for a 
general hiftory of Alia, and for an account of 
the geography, philolbphy, and literature of the 
ealtern nations, all which I propofe to arrange 
in order, if my more folid and more important 
ftudies will allow me any intervals of leifure *. 

I cannot forbear acknowledging in this place 
the fignal marks of kindnefs and attention, 
which I have received from many learned and 
noble perfons; but General Carnac has obliged 
me the mod fenfibh of them, by fupplying me 
with a valuable collection of Perfian manu- 
fcripts on every branch of eaftern learning, 
from which many of the bell examples in the 
following grammar are extracted. A very 
learned ProfelTor f at Oxford has promoted my 
itudies with that candour and benevolence 


* See the Hiflory of the Perfian Language , a Dqfcription of Afia % 
and a Short Iliflory of' Perfia , publilked with my Lift of Nader 
Shah in the year 1773* 
f Dr. Hunt, 
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which lb eminently diftinguilh him; and many 
excellent men that are the principal ornaments 
of that univeriity have conferred the highefl 
favours on me, of which I lhall ever retain a 
grateful lenfe: but I take a lingular pleafure in 
confefling that I am indebted to a foreign no* 
bleman * for the little knowledge which I have 
happened to acquire of the Perlian language; 
and that my zeal for the poetry and philology 
of the Aliaticks was owing to his converfation, 
and to the agreeable correfpondence with which 
he ftill honours me. 

Before I conclude this Preface it will be. pro- 
per to add a few remarks upon the method of 
learning the Perlian language, and upon the ad- 
vantages which the learner may expeCt from it* 
When the ftudent can read the characters with 
fluency, and has learned the true pronunciation 
of every letter from the mouth of a native, let 
him perufe the grammar with attention, and 
commit to memory the regular inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs: he needs not burden his mind 
with thofe that deviate from the Common form, 
as they will be inlenlibly learned in a fhort 
courle of reading. By this time he will And a 
dictionary neceflary, and I hope he will believe 
me, when I aflert from a long experience, t ‘~t, 

* Baron Rivisju. 

VOL. III. N 
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whoever poffefles the admirable work of Mc- 
ninflei, will have no occafion for any other dic- 
tionary of the Perlian tongue. He may pro- 
ceed by the help of this work to analyfe the 
paflages quoted in the grammar, and to examine 
in what manner they illuftrate the rules; in the 
mean time he mull not negleCt to converfe with 
his living inftruftor, and to learn from him the 
phrafes of commbn difeourfe, and the names of 
vifible objects, which he will foon imprint on 
his memory, if he will take the trouble to look 
for them in the dictionary: and here I mull 
caution him againlt condemning a work as de- 
fective, becaufe he cannot find in it every word 
which he hears; for founds in general are caught 
imperfectly by the ear, and many words are 
Ipelled and pronounced very differently. 

The firlt book that I would recommend to 
him is the Guliltan or Bed of Rofes , a work 
which is highly elteemed in the Ealt, and of 
which there are feveral tranllations in the lan- 
guages of Europe: the manuferipts of this book 
are very common; and by comparing them with 
the printed edition of Gentius, he will foon 
learn the beautiful flowing hand ufed in Perfia, 
which confilts of bold Itrokes and flourilhes, 
and cannot be imitated by our types. It will 
then be a proper time for him to read fome 
ihort and eaiy chapter in this work, and to 
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tranflate it into his native language with the 
utmoft exadtnefs ; let him then lay afide the 
original, and after a proper interval let him turn 
the fame chapter back into Perfian by the af- 
fiftance of the grammar and didtionaryj let him 
afterwards compare his fecond tranflation with 
the original, and correct its faults according to 
that model. This is the exercife fo often re- 
commended by the old rhetoricians, by which 
a fludent will gradually acquire the fiyle and 
manner of any author, whom he defires to imi- 
tate, and by which almoft any language may be 
learned in fix months with eafe and pleafure. 
When he can exprefs his fentiments in Perfian 
with tolerable facility, I would advife him to 
read fome elegant hiftory or poem with an in- 
telligent native, who will explain to him in 
common words the refined expreflions that oc- 
cur in reading, and will point out the beauties 
of learned allufions and local images. The 
mod excellent book in the language is, in my 
opinion, the colledtion of tales and fables called 
Anvab Sobeili by Auflein Vaez, furnamed Cafhefi, 
who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or Pil- 
pay for his text, and has comprifed all the wif- 
dom of the eaftern nations in fourteen beautiful 
chapters. At fome leifure hoitr he may defire 
his Munfhi or writer to tranferibe a fedtion from 
die Guliftan, or a Bible of Cafhefi, in the com- 
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mon broken hand ufed in India, which he will 
learn perfectly in a few days by comparing all 
its turns and contractions with the more regular 
hands of the Arabs and Perfians: he muft hot 
be difcouraged by the difficulty of reading the 
Indian letters, for the characters are in reality 
the fame with thofe in which our books are 
printed, and are only rendered difficult by the 
frequent omiffion of the diacritical points, "and 
the want of regularity in the pofition of the 
words: but we all know that we are often at a 
lofs to read letters which we receive in our na- 
tive tongue; and it has been proved that a man 
who has a perfect knowledge of any language, 
may, with a proper attention, decypher a letter 
in that idiom, though it be written in characters 
which he has never feen before, and of which 
he has no alphabet. 

In fhort, I am perfuaded, that whoever will 
ftudy the Perfian language according to my 
plan, will in lefs than a year be able to tranflate 
and to anfwer any letter from an Indian prince, 
and to converfe with the natives of India, not 
only with fluency, but with elegance. But if 
he defires to diftinguifh himfelf as an eminent 
tranflator, and to underftand not only the gene- 
ral purport of a compofition, but even the 
graces and ornaments of it, he muft neceflarily 
learn the Arabick tongue, which is blended 
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with the Periian in fo Angular a manner, that 
one period often contains both languages, wholly 
diftinft from each other in expreflion and idiom, 
but perfedly united in fenfe a.id conftrudion. 
This mud appear ft range to an European reader; 
but he may form fome idea of this uncommon 
mixture, when he is told that the two Afiatick 
languages are not always mixed like the words 
of Roman and Saxon origin in this period, 
** The true law is right reafon, conformable to 
** the nature of things ; which calls us to duty 
“ by commanding, deters us from An by for- 
“ bidding* j” but as we may fuppofe the Latin 
and Euglilh to be connected in the following 
fentence, u The true lex is redta ratio, conform - 
“ able naturae, •which by commanding vocet ad 
“ officium, by forbidding & fraude deterreat.” 

A knowledge of thefe two languages will be 
attended with a variety of advantages to thofe 
who acquire it: the Hebrew, Cbaldaick* Sy- 
riack, and Ethiopean tongues are dpleds of the 
Arabick, and bear as near a refemblance to it as 
the Ionick to the Attick Greek ; the jargon of 
Indoftan, very improperly called the language 
of the Moors, contains fo great a number of 
Pcrfian words, that I was able with very little 


* See Middleton's Life of Cicero, vol. III. p. 351. 
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difficulty to read the fables of Pilpai which are 
tranflated into that idiom: the Turkifh contains 
fen Arabick or Perlian words for one originally 
Scythian, by which it has been fo refined, that 
the modern kings of Perfia were fond of fpeak- 
ing it in their courts; in fhort, there is fcarce a 
country in Alia or Africa, from the fource of 
the Nile to the wall of China, in which a man 
who underftands Arabick, Peffian, and Turkifh, 
may not travel with fatisfadion, or tranfad the 
moft important affairs with advantage and fe- 
curity. 

As to the literature of Alia, it will not, per- 
haps, be effentially ufeful to the greater part of 
mankind, who have neither leifure nor inclinar 
tion to cultivate fo extenfive a branch of learn- 
ing } but the civil and natural hiftory of fuch 
mighty empires as India, Perfia, Arabia, and 
Tartary, cannot fail of delighting thofe who 
love to view the great pi&ure of the univerfe, 
or to learn by what degrees the moft obfeure 
ftates have rifen to glory, and the moft flourifh- 
ing kingdoms, have funk to decay Jthe philofo- 
pher will confider thofe works as highly va- 
luable, by which he may trace the human mind 
in all its various appearances, from the rudeft to 
the moft cultivated ftate : and the man of tafte 
will undoubtedly be pleafed to unlock the ftores 
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of native genius, and to gather the flowers of 
unreftrained and luxuriant fancy*. 

* My profeffional ftudies having wholly engaged my attention, 
and induced me not only to abandon oriental literature, but even to 
efface, as far as poflible, the very traces of it from my memory, I 
committed the conduit and revifal of this edition of my Grammar, 
and the competition of the Index to Mr. Eichardfon, in whofe (kill 
I have a perfelt confidence, and from whofe application to the 
eaftern languages, I have hopes that the learned world will reap no 
fmall advantage. 
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PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 


OF LETTERS. 

The learner is fuppofed to be acquaintec 
with the common terms of grammar, and to 
know that the Periians write their characters 
from die right hand to the left. 

There are thirty-two Pcrfian letters. 

IV. III. II. I. 

Finals. Initials and Medial*, 

Connected. Unconnected. Connected. Unconnected. 
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IV. 

hi. 

II. 

I. 
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Initials and Medials. 
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Conned ed 
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iv. iii. iU i. 

Finals. Initials and Memals. 

ConneAed. UnconneAed. Conne&cd. UnconueAecL 



o 


Mim. 

Nun. 


r 


j 


M. 

N. 
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The fecond and fourth columns of thefe let- 
ters from the right hand are ufed only when 
they are connected with a preceding letter j as 

Mohammed. Every letter fhould be 
connected with that which follows it, except 
thefe feven ; I alif, <3 dal, 6 zal, j ra, j za ,j 
aha, and j vau, which are never joined to the 
following letter, as will appear from the words 
Ktff berk a leaf, daveri a dominion. 

Though the perfect pronlinciation of thefe 
letters can be learned only from the mouth of a 
Perfian or an Indian, yet it will be proper to add 
a few obfervations upon the molt remarkable of 
them. 


OF CONSONANTS. 

It will be needlefs to fay much of the three 
firft c-onfonants iince their found is 

* V 

exa&ly the fame as our b, p, and t, in the words 
bar, peer, and too , which would be written in 
Perfian and fi. 


This letter, which the Arabs pronounce like 
a th, has in Perfian the fame found with a 
or s, as c-oJ Abu Leis, a proper name. It 

might, therefore, have been rejected from the 
Peffian alphabet without any inconvenience; 
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but it is ufcful iii fhowing the origin of words, 
as it is feldom, or never, ufed in any that are 
not Arabick. The fame may be obferved of 
the following letters, ^ La La £ £ v«J» 

which rarely occur in words originally Perfian. 


e and c 

The firfl of thefe letters anfwers to our loft 
g in gem, which a Perfian would write or to 

our j in the fecond of them ^ founds 

exadlly like our cb in the words cherry, cheek ; 
as Chirkes Circajpa. 


z 

^ is a very ftrong afpirate, and may be cx- 

prefled in our charadters by a double b, as Jh*. 
hhal a condition. 


z 

is formed in the throat, and has a found 
like the German cb\ but the Perfians pronounce 
it lefs harfhly than the Arabs, and give it the 
found of c before a , o, or u in the Tufcan dia- 
ledt, as chan a lord , which a Florentine 
would pronounce like can. This is the word fo 
varioufly and fb erroneoufly written by the Eu- 
ropeans. The fovereign lord of Tartary is 
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neither die cbam t as our travellers call him, nor 
the ban, as Voltaire will have it, but the (jL* 
khan, or can, with an afpirate on the firft letter. 


4 


4 


anfwers exadtly to our d in deer 





This letter, which the Arabs pronounce db, 
has in Perfian the found of J z, and is often 
confounded with it; thus they write 
and guzefhten to pafs: It is feldom 

ufed but in Arabick words; though it fometimes 
occurs in words purely Perfian, as 
Azarbijan the province of Media , fo called from 
azar, an old word for fire , *becaufe the 
adorers of fire, if we believe the Afiatick hif- 
torians, firft built theif temples in that province. 


J 

j and the three liquids J ^ ^ are pronounced 
exadtly like our r, /, m, n ; as ^\j\ aram refi t 

laleh a tulips jLc mar a ferpent , nan 
bread. But ^ before a has the found of «r, 
as OjJJ ' kumbed a tower , amber amber- 

gris. 

J 

J has the found of our z, as lalehzar a 
bed of tulips. 
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J 

This letter has the found of our f in the 
words plenfure , treafure ; and correfponds pre- 
cifdy with the foft g of the French in gens , or 
their j in pur. It may be expreffed in our cha- 
racters by zh, as zhaleh dew ; for it has the 
fame relation to z which Jh has to s. 

qw and yjj 

and (jz are our s and Jb, as ^ JLm Se- 

lim fhah king Selim. 

{ja {jd Jo Jo 

Thefe four letters are pronounced by the 
Arabs in a manner peculiar to themfelves ; but 
in Perfian they are confounded with other let- 
ters. differs little from q* as _^<AOuo Sad- 
dar the name of a Perfian book and Jo has nearly 
the fame found with uj as Ja£. otr efience ; a 

word often ufed in Englifh, fince our connection 
with India, to denote the precious perfume 
called otter of rofes. The word is Arabick, as 
the letters £ and Jo fufficiently prove. \j& and 

Jo differ very little from J; but they are pro- 
nounced more forcibly, and may be expreffed 
by zz, as ^^Iki Nezzami the name of a poet ; 
yds*. Khezzar the name of a prophet in the 
’ajlern romances. 
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Thefe two letters are extremely harfh in the 
pronunciation of the Arabs. Xhc found of «£, 
fays Meninfki# eft vox vituli matrem vocaniis ; 
but in Perlian it is a fort of vowel, and anfwers 
generally to our broad a, as Arab the Ara- 
bians*, ain a fountain. Sometimes it has a 

found like our o, as in the word before-men- 
tioned, Jas. otr perfume. As to £ it is com- 
monly pronounced in Perfia like our hard gb in 
the word ghoft, as gholam a boy , a fervant . 

9 has the found of fin fail \ as JU an omen. 


O* and 

is another harfli Arabick letter, but in 
Perfian it is often confounded with which 
has the found of our k, as Kerman the 

province of Carmania j v_il3' Kaf a fabulous moun- 
tain in the Oriental tales . 

*!r 

When t±T* has three points above it, the Per- 
fians give it the found of g in the word gay, as 
xylZmXf’l guliftan a bed of rofes •, but thefo points 
are very feldom written in the Perfian manu- 
foripts ; fo that the diftin&ion between k 
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and g can be learned only by ufe: thus they 
often write rofe-water , and pronounce it 

gulab. 


J O 

Sec the remark on_^ Thefe letters are the li- 
quids /, m, n , r. 


z 

B is a flight afpiration, and is often redun- 
dant, as j bchar the fpring , which is pro- 
nounced alinoft like bear; Herat a city in 

the province of Corafan , which the Greeks call 
Aria: s therefore is the h of the French in 
bonnet e, whence came our honejl without an as- 
piration. At the end of a word it frequently 
founds like a vowel, as if' ke, which has the 
fame lenfe and pronunciation as the Italian cle 
which. 

OF VOWELS. 

The long vowels arc I j and may be 
pronounced as a, o , ee t in the words call, Jlole, 
feed } as khan a lord, 1^1 ora to him, 

ncez alfo\ but the fhort vowels are exprefled by 
fmall marks, two of which are placed above the 

letter, and one bdow it, as as ba or be, 

j- 

be or bi, bo or bu ; thus, 

VOL. lit. o 
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\j L^IO^OsJ ^ J O I j£zd] 

J * , ' 

S* «- * m J 0 - 0 - >* 0 ✓ O + J O li^i 

^ tXo-6^ yij^tXA^ JL^ 


Egher an turki Shir&zi bcdcft ared dili mara 
Bekhali hinduiih baklhem Samarcand u Bok- 
harara. 


The mark 0 placed above a confonant Ihows 
that the lyllable ends with it, as ^oJo^w Sa- 
mar- can-di a native of Samarcand j the fir ft of 
which fyllablcs is lliort, the fccond and third 
long by politico, and the Iaft long by nature : 
but this belongs to the profody. Thcfe Ihort 
vowels are very feldoin written in the Perfian 
books j and the other orthographical marks are 
likewile ufually fupprdled except Mcdda A "', 
Hamza *, and Tellidid the two firft of which 
are moft common. 

Medda above an I gives it a very broad found, 
as aun : Hamza fupplies the place of in 
words that end in & ; It therefore fometimes re- 

5 

prelints the article, as name'/ a book , or 
denotes the former of two fubftantives, as 

ajU nafei mulhk a bag of mujk ; or, laftly, it 
marks the fi’cond perfon lingular in the com- 
pound preterite of a verb, as dadri, which 
would regularly be dudeh i thou bajl 
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given. Tefhdid fhews a confonant to be doubled, 

w 

as 9 ja turreh a lock of hair. 

The omifllon of the fhort vowels will at firft 
perplex the ftudent ; fince many words that are 
compounded of the fame confonants, have dif- 
ferent fenfes according to the difference of the 
vowels omitted : but until he has learned the 
exaCt pronunciation of every word from a na- 
tive, he may give every fhort vowel a kind of 
obfeure found very common in Englifh, as in 
the words fun, bird , mother , which a Mahome- 
tan would write without any vowel, fn, brd, 
mtbr \ thus the Perfian word Oj bd may be 
pronounced like our bud. 

Va u j and Ya (f, are often ufed as confo- 
nants, like our v and_y; thus, (jtj Van a town 
in Armenia j J u van juvenis, giovane, young ; 

(^j Yemen, that province of Arabia which we 
call the happy ; jlAjck Khodayar, a proper 
name fignifying the friend of God. j before I 
often lofes its found, as khan a table. 

I would not advife the learner to ftudy the 
parts of fpeech until he can read the Perfian 
characters with tolerable fluency; which he will 
foon be able to do, if he will fpend a few hours 
in writing a page or two of Perfian in Englifh 
letters, and reftoring them after a fhort interval 
to their proper characters by the help of the al- 
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phabct. I fhall clofe this fedtion with a piece 
of Perfian poetry written both in the Afiatick 
and European characters: it is an ode by the 
poet Hafiz, the firft couplet of which has been 
already quoted; and a tranilation of it fhall be 
inferted in its proper place. 

• • •• •• 

obujji L_fr jjf 

JBcdeh fakec mei bakee ke der jennet nek- 
hahi yaft, 

Kunari abi ruenabad va gulghfhdti mufellara. 

xf* o^y 

ol J 4 * J* j ** 3 

Fugfin kei'n lulian fhokhi fhiringari fhehra- 
lhob 

Chunan berdendi fabr az dil ke turkan khani 
yagmdra. 

CamamXam^ jb Jly*. U r t^ti <Jii£ j 

l Su to J JUi. j lAjj J <_dj 

IM 
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Zc efhki natemami ma jemali yari mu flag - 
nift 

Beab u rcng u kh£l u khatt chc hajet ruyi 
zibara. 


JL> j j v/** ji 

W 


Hadis az mutreb u *mci gu va razi dehri 
kemter ju 

Ke kes nekfhud u nekfhaied behikmet cin 
moammara. 




Ctllld 


0^1 \s*4*ac jOa Jl a/* 


Men az &n hufni ruzafzun ke yufpf dafliti 
daneftem 

Ke efbk ez perdei' ifmet berun ared zuleik- 
hara. 



cXaJ tXAyj’til**** 
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Nasi'het goihi kun iana ke a z jan doftiter da- 
rend 

Juvanani faadetmendi pendi peeri danara 





Bedem gufci va khurfendem afak alia neku 
gufti 

Juvabi telkhi mizcibed lebl lali fhekerkhdra. 


laji^ 

OJic tdXXi |»laJ yj iS~ 

Gazel gufti va durr fufti be£ va kholh buk- 
han Hafiz 

Ke ber nazmi to affhaned felek ikdi furiara. 


In this fpecimcn of Perfian writing the learn* 
er will obfervc a few combinations of letters, 
which he muft by no means forget; as ^ lam- 
clif, compounded of J / and I a, in the word 

A* 

mofella: but the mod ufual combinations 
are formed with _ _ which have the fin- 

cccc 

gular property of caufing all the preceding let- 
fers to rife above the line, as \j\s£ nakchecr. 
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/ ^=s^nakhara,* s u a ^ i tas-heeh. The letters 
that precede ^ m are all'o fometlrr.es raifed. 

The Arabick characters, like thofe of the 
Europeans, are written in a variety of different 
hands; but the mod common of them are the 

Nifkhi, the ^JifXsu Talik, or banging, 

and the aXmJCL Shekefteh, or broken. Our 
books are printed in the Nifkhi hand, and all 
Arabick manuferipis, as well as mod Perfian 
and Turkifh hi (lories, are written in it; but the 
Perfians write their poetical works in the Ta- 
lik, which anfwers to the mod elegant of our 
Italick hands. As to the Shekefteh, it is very 
irregular and inelegant, and is chiefly ufed by 
the idle Indians, who will not take time to form 
their letters perfectly, or even to infert the dia- 
critical points ; but this hand, however diflicult 
and barbarous, mud be learned by all men of 
bufinefs in India, as the letters from the princes 
of the country are feldom written in any other 
manner. A fpecimen of thefc different forms 
of writing is engraved, and inferted at the end 
of this Grammar. 

OF NOUNS; AND FIRST, OF GENDERS. 

The reader will foon perceive with pleafure 
a great refemblance between the Perfian and 
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Englifh languages, in the facility and fimplicity 
of their form and conftru&ion ; the former, as 
well as the latter, has no difference of termina- 
tion to mark the gender, either in fubftantives 
or adjedtives : all inanimate things are neuter, 
and animals of different fexes either have dif- 
ferent names, as pufer a boy , keneez 

a girl, or are diftinguifhed by the words ner 
male, and pOU made female-, as fheeri 

ner a lion , >J*» fheeri madC a lioncfs. 

Sometimes, indeed, a word is made feminine, 
after the manner of the Arabians, by having $ 
added to it, as mafhuk a friend, ami- 
cus, mafhuka a miftrefs , arnica, as in 

this verfc : 

Flowers are in my bofom, wine in my hand} 
and my miftrefs yields to my defire. 

But in general, when the Perfians adopt an 
Arabick noun of the feminine gender, they 
make it> neuter, and change the final p into to; 
thus Ay*j nimet a benefit is written and 

almoft all the Perfian nouns ending in ci, which 
are very numerous, are borrowed from the 
Arabs, 
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OF CASES. 

The Perfian fubffantives, like ours, have but 
one variation of cafe, which is formed by add- 
ing the fyllable \j to the nominative in both 
numbers; and anfwers often to the dative, but 
generally to the accufative cafe in other lan- 
guages; as. 

Nominative, pufer a child. 

Dative and Acc. \j wmj puferra to a child 
or the child . 


When the accufative is afed indefinitely, the 
fyllable I \j is omitted, as jjgul chiden 

to gather a flower , that is, any flower ; but when 
the noun is definite or limited, that fyllable is 
added to it, as cXas* I^Ju gulra chid he gathered 

the flower , that is, the particular flower. There 
is no genitive cafe in Perfian, but when two 
fubflantives of different meanings come toge- 
ther, a kefra or fhort e („) is added in reading 
to the former of them, and the latter remains 
unaltered, liioL* the mujk of Tartary , 

which mufl be read mufhke Khoten. The 


fame rule mufl be obferved before a pronoun 
poffcffive ; as P u * cre men m y child: 

and before an adje&ive; as \ifUjlj 

fhemfhire tabnak a bright fcymitar. If the firfl 
word ends in I or j the letter is affixed to 
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it; as l&b pafha a bajha, J \*ay* ^LiLi palhai 
Moufel the bajha of Moufel. mivaha 

fruits^ (•jjjfJ* mivahai fhireen facet 

fruits: if nouns ending in 9 come before other 
nouns or adje&ives, the mark Hamza * is added 

to them, as ****=?■ cheftimd hey van 

the fountain of life. 

The other cafes are exprefTed for the mod 
part, as in our language, by particles placed be- 
fore the nominative, as 

Vocative, y»j> (^1 ai pufer 0 child. 

Ablative, az pufer from a child. 

The poets, indeed, often form a vocative cafe 
by adding I to the nominative, as IoLm fakia O 
cup-bearer , l$l£< (haha 0 king ; thus Sadi ufes 
XsJU bulbula as the vocative of <JoJb bulbul a 
nightingale. 

J ^ 

jj&aJ jb fjAJ Oo ycL 

Bring, O nightingale, the tidings of fpring; 
leave all unpleafant news to the owl. 

In fome old compofitions the particle ^ mer 
is" prefixed to the accufative cafe; as \jj\ 
y mer ora deedem I Jaw him-, but this is either 
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obfolete or inelegant, and is feldom uled by the 
moderns. 

The reader, who has been ufed to the inflex- 
ions of European languages, will, perhaps, be 
pleafed to fee an example of 'Perfian nouns, as 
they anfwcr to the cafes in Latin : 

(jj' gul a rofe , rofa. 


Singular. 

Nom. (JJ^a rofe , rofa. 

Gen. Jo of a rofe , rofae. 

Dat. I to a rofe , rofe. 
Acc. \jjftbe rofe, rofam. 

V0C - ^lorofe, 6,o&. 
Poet. Xf J 

Abl.' jJjl from a rofe , rcsa. 


Plural. 

lyJl f rofes, rofe. 

VyJ \S* of rofes, rofarum. 
liULf to rofes , rofis. 

» A, 

I^LJj the rofes, rofas. 
lyJLj ^1 0 rofes, 6 rofe. 
lyLfjl from rofes, rofis. 

JlaJU bulbul a nightingale. 

Singular. 

Nom. and Gen. a nightingale. 
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Dat. and Acc. I XJj to a nightingale. 

Voc. c^l (Poet XJj) O nightingale. 
Abl. (JdljJI from a nightingale. 

Plural. 

Nom. and Gen. nightingales. 

Dat. and Acc. to nightingales. 

Voc. (^1 O nightingales. 

Abl. from nightingales. 

A& s s^b 

• • 

CpW* t_5^ 

o^* 

Boy, bring the wine, for the feafon of the rofc 
approaches; let us again break our vows of 
repentance in the midft of the rofes. O 
Hafiz, thou defirefl, like the nightingales, the 
prefence of the rofe : let thy very foul be a 
ranfom for the earth where the keeper of the 
rofe-garden walks ! 

I fhall in this manner quote a few Perfian 
couplets, as examples of the principal rules in 
this grammar : fuch quotations will give fome 
variety .to a fubje& naturally barren and un* 
pleafant; will ferve as a fpecimen of the orien- 
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tal ftyle; and will be more eatily retained in the 
memory than rules delivered in mere profe. 

OF THE ARTICLE. 

Our article a is fupplied in Perlian by adding 

the letter (jg to a noun, which refrains it to 
• • 

the lingular number; as guli a Jingle 

roJ'e- t 

Sj r 

One .norning I went into the garden to gather 
a rofe, when on a fudden the voice of a 
nightingale fruck my ear. 

Without this termination J^=» gul would 
fignify rofes or flowers collectively, as 

Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around. 

When a noun ends in 8 the idea of unity is 

£ 

exprefled by the mark Hamza, as cheih- 

me'i a Jingle fountain. 

OF NUMBERS. 

From the two examples in a preceding feCtion 
it appears that the Perflan plural is formed by 
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adding ^1 or 1$ to the Angular: but thefe ter- 
minations are not, as in many languages, wholly 
arbitrary; on the contrary they are regulated 
with the utmoft precifion. The names of ani- 
mals form their plural in q!, as 


gurk a wolf 
vi&Jb pelenk a tyger. 
i^f£=»J==> gurkan wolves. 
qIXxAj pelenkan tygers. 


hut words which fignify things without life 
make their plurals by the addition of the fylla- 
ble t3>, as 


JL» bal a wing. 
JoJ.** fahil a Jhore. 

I halha wings. 
LjksJ.** fahilha Jhores . 


Both thefe plurals occur in the following ele- 
gant diftich. 


v**? ^ j ^ 


The night is dark ; the fear of the waves opprefs 
us, and the whirlpool is dreadful! How fhould 
thofe, who bear light burdens on the Chores, 
know the mifery of our fituation? 
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There are, however, a few exceptions to 
thefe rules: the names of animals fometimes 
make their plurals in 1$ as well as in ^1, as 
^ fhiitiir a camel JiJL fhiitiirha and ^1 
JUL ftiutiiran camels ; and on the other fide the 
names of things fometimes have plurals in ^,1, 
as uJ leb a lip , ^LJ leban lips. 

Names of perfons ending in I or j form their 
plurals in as lilti dana a learned man , 

danayan learned men ; and thofe that end 
in 9 are made plural by changing the laft letter 

into , as A 2 Sv peche an infant , 
pechegan infants ; and fometimes by adding 
(jU as a feparatc fyllablej thus, ferilhte 

an angel, ferilhte gan angels. 

If the name of a thing ends in c , the final 
letter is abiorbed in the plural before the fylla- 
ble l£, as aJUL khane a houfc, khanha houfes. 

In fome modern Pcrfian books, as the Lift: of 
Nader Shah and others, the plural often ends in 
uyl or in ujb* if the lingular has a final B . 

Singular. 

ntiwazifh a favour. 
ajlXj kalat a cajlle. 

Plural, 

niiwazilhat favours. 
kalajat cajlles. 
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But thcfe muft be confidered as barbarous, and 
are a proof that the late dreadful commotions 
which have ruined. 4hc empire of the Perfians, 
have begun to deftroy even the beautiful fim- 
plicity of their language. 

It mult not be omitted, that the Arabick 
fubftantives frequently have two forts of plurals, 
one formed according to the analogy of the 
Perfian nouns, and another after the irregular 
manner of the Arabians; as aib a vice, 

1<jaaC aibha and avaib vices ; ajJj kalah 

a cajlle , IgxAj* kalaha and c^iji kalaa cajlles ; 
v^oti nayib a viceroy , plur. navab, which 

our countrymen have miftaken for the Angular 
number, and fay very improperly a nabob . 
This is one argument out of a great number to 
prove the impolfibility of learning the Perfian 
language accurately without a moderate know- 
ledge of the Arabick; and if the learner will 
follow my advice, he will perufe with attention 
the Arabick grammar of Erpcnius * before he 
attempts to tranflate a Perfian inanufcript. 


* There are two fine editions of this grammar, the firft published 
by the very learned Goliu.s and the fecond by the late Albert Schul* 
tens; both thtli Orieutaliits have added a number of Arabick odes 
and elegies, which they have explained in excellent notes : but thefe 
editions are lcarce, and Meninfki has inferted in Lis grammar the 
fubfiance of Erj'enius, with many new remarks* 
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OF ADJECTIVES. 

The Perfian adje&ives admit of no variation, 
but in the degrees of comparifon. The pofitive 
is made comparative by adding to it and fu- 
perlative by adding as 

khub fair, khubter fairer, 

khubterin fairejl. 

Our than after a comparative is exprefled by 
the prepofition J I az, as 


Jjj 

j\ yZCjl y Lp— 


The brightnefs of thy face is more fplendid 
than the cheek of day; the blacknefs of thy 
locks is darker than the hue of night. 




y (Sjj j 
^ y t_s & jy* 


The moon is bright, but thy face is brightef 
than it; the cyprefs is graceful, but thy 
ihape is more graceful than the cyprefs. 


An adje&ive is fometimes ufed fubftantively, 
and forms it* plural like a noun, as 
VOL. III. p 
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hhakiman the wife ; if it be a compounded ad- 
jeftive, the lyllables and \j denoting the 
plural number and the oblique cafe, are placed 
at the end of it, as JcXa^Lo fahibdil an bo- 
nejt man j oblique tyOuabLo fahibdilra j plural 

fahibdilan, oblique I fa* 
hibdilanra; as 

oT) Jf 

The damfels with faces like angels are dejefted 
at the light of that cheek; the nymphs with 
the fragrance of jeflamine are filled with 
envy when they view thofe curls. 

OF PRONOUNS. 

The perfonal pronouns are thcle which fol- 
low j 

men /• 

Sing. men I. 

Plur. U ma we. 

Obi. I y merd me. 

I ;U mara us. 

y to Thou. 

Sing, y to thou . 

Plur. \+&$ (hnmkyou or ye. 
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Obi. y tun ibee. 

fhumara yoiii 

J o He. 

Sing, jf o be, /he, or iL 
Plur. iflian they. 

Obi. \jj\ 6ra him , &r, nr it. 

iftianra them. 

The poets often ufe ^12. for ^&jI, as 
vM yL. fijS* j 

o 1,2, 

I went, and bruifed their helmets; I disfigured 
their beautiful faces. 

After a prepofition J is often changed into 
or j or (£j\ oe, as 

<£jj ****** 

When the king of the world (howed his face, 
the general killed the ground, and advanced 
before him. Ferduji. 

Sometimes after the prepofition u in, the 
litter O is inferted to prevent the hiatus, as 
jsXi bcdo for Jit bed in it -, the fame may be 
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obfcrved of ^fju bedin for beHn in that, 

iyj<Xt bedeen for in tbit*. 

The pofle (fives arc the fame with the per- 
fonals, and are diftinguifhed by being added to 
their fubftantives ; as 

Sing. Jd dili men my heart, 
jj Jti dili to tby heart . 

or j! dili o bis or her heart. 

Plur. I* dilhai ma our hearts. 

Um dilhai ihuma your hearts. 

Poet. D (J " 

^U*j! dilhai iihin their hearts. 

Poet. 

They are often expreiTed in the Angular num- 
ber by thefe final letters ^ em, vy et, and U* 

efh, and after an I or 8 by ^1 am* ol at, and 

U* 1 aih: but after nouns ending in t elif or 
vau the letter ya is inferted before the finals 
.. o (j&i as 

dilem my heart. 
oJ£ dilet thy heart. 

dilefii bis or her heart. 


* In the lame manner and from the tame motive the old Romano 
added ad to many word* followed by a vowel) thu* Horace, if we 
adopt the reading of Muretua, aft* tibid for tibi. 

Omne erode diem tibid ilkuufle fupcwmim. 
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J jamei am my robe , 

' , * 

Ol A»la. jamei at thy robe, 

(J* f jamei afh bis or her robe, 

muim my hair. 


mui't tby bair, 

(jt+tye muifli bis or her bair. 


In poetry, and fometimes in profe, the oblique 
cafes of the perfonal pronouns are alfo exprefTed 
by ^ o and as 




Joy be to Shiraz and its charming borders ! O 
heaven, preferve it from decay. 


Thefe oblique cafes are joined to any word in 
the fentence which the poet finds convenient; 
thus in the couplet juft quoted the pronoun 
it is added to JljJ ; fo in the following diftich, 
cj the dative of fi thou, is placed after the 
conjunction yS ghcr if. 






Tinge the facred carpet with wine, if the mallei 
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of the feaft orders tbee\ for he that travels is 
not ignorant of the ways and manners of 
banquet-houfes. 

Our reciprocal pronouns own and felf are 
expreiTed in Perfian by the following words, 
which are applicable to all perfons and fexes; as 

Nom. Oja. or 

Obi. 

thus we may ufe 

Ckjb* ^ myfelf. 

f tbyfelf 
j\ bis or berfelf 

U ourfehes. 
ly* y ourfehes, 

0 U*j! tbemfehes *. 


# I here aft kit Jiff and their fehtt indeed of the corrupted 
word* te|i y sod iha^/fhtt; in which ofage I an juftificd ty the 
authority of Sidney, and of other writer* in the reign of Elisabeth : 
JHf feeni* to hare been originally a noon, and was, perhaps, a fy- 
noaymotu word for find; according to Locke's definition of it, 
" Sep' ii that coiifcioos thinking thing, whid is ftafibk or confcioua 
V of p iea faft and pain, capable of bappiaefs and aifcty t N if this 
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is alfo joined like the Latin ip/e to every 
perfon of a verb, as 


Singular. 
ipfe venu 

<£0*T ipfe venijii. 
cX»T ipfe venit. 


Plural. 


^kJu»T C>jL ipji venimus . 
UutXfT ipji venijtis. 
cXJOuTT C>jL ipji •oenerunt. 


The word feems to be redundant in the 
following beautiful lines of Sadi, 


c o* \jf cy 1 ** 

L ' L c ! Adi jj 

Doll thou know what the early nightingale faid 
to me ? “ What fort of man art thou, that 
“ canft be ignorant of love?” 

When is ufed as a pronoun poffcflivc, it 
anfwcrs to the Greek and fignifies my % 

tby, our , your , bis or ber t and tbeir, according to 


obfervatioo be juft, the Arabs have euAlj the fame idiom, for their 
yuij M anfwers precifcly to our fclf, 

( <**9 " a bojr threw kit fdf Into a river.” 
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the per ion and number of the principal vetb in 
the ientence; as in this couplet of Hafiz* 

J &J)j 

•w 

I fee no man* either among the nobles or the 
populace, to whom I. can truft the iecret of 
my affli&ed heart. 

The demonftrative pronouns are the fbl* 
lowing ; 

tyJ.l this, 

Sing* ***** 

Plur. qLajI tbefe. 

orl^jl 
Oblique cafes 

or 

pT that. 

Sing. (jT that. 

Plur. ^\SY tbofe, 
or tgJT 

Oblique cafes, 1 JT 

lyur 

or J/«,T 

When i^jI een is prefixed to a noun, fo as to 
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form one word, it is frequently changed into 
im, as imfheb to-night % 

ummJ aUI 

(jlg£aU *X.T &£==3 

Heaven! how great is my happinefs this night! 
for this night my beloved is come unexpect- 
edly! 

and j imruz to-day ; 

jjj*\ yo cXaCj V-J^loj qS*a C 

Oim^UsssJ ^Ijl^ (Joolsh. Jti 

“ This day is a day of mirth, and joy, and the 
** feaft of fpring ; this day my heart obtains 
“ its defires, and fortune is favourable.*' 

The words uT and jJT j\ prefixed to pronouns 
perfonal , change them into pojfejftves, and arc 
read with a fhort vowel, am to or ex ani to, i. e. 
thine, as 

cXm Jp Q 1 y *&0 <Ai Mb« oU 

O my moon of Canaan (O Jofeph) the throne 
of Egypt is thine. 

The relatives and interrogatives are fupplied 
by the invariable pronouns a£s» ke and che, 
of which the former ufually relates to perform 
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SI* 

a iyrf the latter to things: in the oblique cafes of 
thefe pronouns the final g is abforbed befell 
tfie fy liable \j> as 


Nom. aSb who. 

which. 

V 

Obi. I -p—' whom. 
I which. 


and arc intcrrogatives, and are very 
often joined to the verb as Cuma /' who 


is it? Ouwjc * what is it? 
.. v 


°jp*J »U (JT <->; If 


O heaven! whofe precious pearl, and whofe 
ineftimable jewel is that royal maid, with a 
cheek like the moon, and a forehead like 
Venus? 


^•Uxf'kudam is alfo an interrogative pronoun, as 
jlsjai j j iXiuf j oj\ja£+ 

We are fond of wine, wanton, difiolutc, and 
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with rolling eyes $ but who is there in this 
city that has not the lame vices? 


Our foever is exprelfed in Perfian by ^ or 
prefixed to the relatives, as 

aJfyfc and aXj^ whofoever. 

and dcs?\Jt> whatfoever. 


4 ^ 

V 


OF VERBS. 

The Perfians have aftive and neuter verbs 
like other nations $ but many of their verbs 
have both an a&ive and neuter fenfe, which 
can be determined only by the conftru&ion. 
Thefe verbs have properly but one conjugation, 
and but three changes of tenfe ; the imperative^ 
the aorift, and the preterite ; all the other tenfes 
being formed by the help of the particles 
and or the auxiliary verbs or 

y&jj to be y and to be willing. The 

parti vc voice is formed by adding the tenfes of 
the verb fubrtantive OJu to the participle pre- 
terite of the adtive ; 04 , oJulp* it was read. 

The inflexions of thefe auxiliaries muft be here 
exhibited, and muft be learned by heart, as they 
will be very ufeful in forming the compound 
tenfes of the adtive verbs. 


o&fi t0 
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The prefent tenfe of this verb is irregular, 
but very eafy, and rauft be carefully remem- 
bered, as it is the model for the variations of 
perfons in all tenfes. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe, 

Sing. I am. 

thou art . 

OunI be is. 

Plur. wl we are. 

V\ 

cXj! ye are. 
cXJl they are. 

This tenfe joined to nouns, pronouns, or ad- 
jectives often coalefces with them, and lofes 
the initial I elifj as with pronouns, 

Sing. egofum. 

{^>y tu es. 

OwmjI tile ejl. 

Plur. ^jLc nos fumus . 

OuUjm Vos ejlis . 

OJuLmuI Hit funt . 

With adjectives, 

I am glad, 
thou art glad. 

CSv w dU he is glad. 
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we are glad, 
OuOUi you are glad. 
OuOLm they are glad. 




The negatives are formed by prefixing aJ or 
as ^.1 aJ I am not , &c. but c-uj aJ is com* 
monly written there is not t as 


jJuxfP of U& s 

CuNJU 

aXj! JA. bc'T 

“ The path of love is a path to which there is 
“ no end, in which there is no remedy for 
“ lovers, but to give up their fouls.” Hafiz. 


Second Prefent from the defe&ive **& to he. 

Sing. I am. 

thou art. 

Cwt^ he is. 

Plur. icare. 

you are. 
they are. 

Preterite. 

Sing, I was. 

thou waft, 
he was. 
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Plur. ^>Cy we were . 

OuCy you were . 
iXJdjj they were . 

Preterite Imperfeft. 

f*y. c_5* ^S^y ls* ^yi^* 

Compound Preterite* 

Sing. J vCy I have been . 

I * 

C^l v&y or hi3jj Mb# h'iji been . 
OumI b<^j he has been. 

Plur. we have been. 

cXil a«3^j you have been . 

OJt they have been. 

Preterpluperfed. 

Sing. J /W been. 

ydjj Mo# hadst been. 

OJm *Cy he had been . 

Plur. vc^ we had been. 

OuOJL t^y you had been. 

OJiXmi *Cy they had been. 

Future. 

Sing. Cy I w/7/ be. 

Mb# w//f 
cX^[^=L he will be. 
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Plur. Cy we will be, 

will be, 

Cy iX&l^sL they will be. 
Imperative. 

Sing. jjiU or y be thou. 

cXib or Ob let him be. 

• • 

Plur. ^A&b let us be. 

Oui&b be ye. 

OJJHX* let them be. 

Subjunctive or Aorift. 
Sing, or y I be. 

jJiXs or- iSy thou beest. 

mm 

(XmIj or Cy he be. 

Plur. ib or ^jy we be. 

i\A»*b or <Juy be. 
&\L«b or they be. 

Potential. 

Sing. I would be. 

(j^^y thou wouldst be. 
i^£Cy he would be. 

Plur. ^^ jCy we would be. 

you would be. 
C'COJCy they would be. 

Future Subjunctive. 
Sing. ^Mtb v&y IJhall have been. 
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v&fj thou Jhalt have been* 
(Xm(j y<^j he /hall have been • 
Plur. v* 5}J we /hall have been. 
cXa&U you /hall have been. 

cXamjLj o&yj they /hall have been. 
Infinitive. 

Prefent, by contraction &jj to bt 

Preterite, t0 have been. 

Participles. 

LLU being. been, 

to be, 

ufed in forming the Paflive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent. 

Sing, ^ ant. 

C £j& (^ 2 + thou art. 
c^mj ^ he ts. 

Plan art. 

Osj^m y e« are. 

CKtyi. they arc. 

Preterite. 

Sing. / w*x. 

^£cXm* wast. 
cXm be was. 

Plur. ^xXm we were. 

cXOg& you were. 

OJcXm they were. 
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Preterite Imperfect- 

cXmi &C. 

Compound Preterite* 

Sing. J 9 iX£i / have been . 

■ £ . 

scXm or 9 c\jm thou hast been. 

• • 

OumI b c\mJ be has been. 

Plur. £j\ 9 cXm we &rue been. 

cXj! ycXiM been. 

vAJl 9 cXm« they have been. 

Preterpluperfedt* 

Sing. 91X& I had been . 

tS&y bc\£ thou hadst been . 

Cy scX*i he had been. 

Plur. ^y 8 cXi# we had been. 

OsjCSy # cXj& you had been. 

OdCsy B <_X& they had been. 

Future. 

Sing. Odi* * W *M be. 

cXm ^£>\y>* thou wilt be. 

OJi* Os^l^sL he •will be. 

Plur. cXjSi ^a&I^sL we will be. 

OJ»* Oa£I yLyou will be. 

OJu they will be. 

Imperative. 

Slrr. be thou. 

. Sm* 

let hi. i be. 

VOL, n?. 
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Plur. let us be . 

OoyL be ye. 

let them be. 

Subjuti&ive, or Aorift. 

Sing. I be. 

(Sj* t& ou beat, 
be be. 

Plur. we be. ' 

Oaj& you be. 

Ou>j& they be. 

Infinitive. 

jjiXiw to be. (iX<N to have been . 

Participles. 

being. 9 OJm having been. 

or to be wilting. 

Aorift, 

ufed in forming the Compound Future of verbs. 
Sing, I will. 

(^$1 \yL thou wilt, 
he will. 

Plur. we will. 

iX&hyL you will, 
they will. 

The other tenfes are formed like thole of the 
regular verbs. 
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OF TENSES. 

It will here be ufeful to exhibit in analysis df 
all the tenfes of a Perfian verb, and to (how in 
what manner they are deduced from the infini- 
te, which is properly confidered by the orien- 
tal grammarians as the fpring and fountain of 
all the moods and tenfes, and which, therefore, 
as called in Arabic mafdar or the fourcc . 

All regular infinitives end in as 
to arrive , to grieve , ji tt fear. 

The third perfon of the preterite is formed 
byrejedting ^ from the infinitive, he 

rived, tXJli he grieved , he feared 1 




l faid, is the zephyr breathing from the g.- 
den? or is a caravan of mufk coming froi 
Khoten? 


The letter lj prefixed to this tenfc is ott< r. 
redundant, as c ** ji j be t,ck tuc 

mantle, and departed. 

From the preterite is formed the irrperfix 
*enfe by prefixing the particles or 

• • 

as cXam jk* or he ’mas arriving. 

In the third perfon s the imperfect tenfc is 
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fometimes tfxprefied by adding (jg to the pre- 
terite, as (CtXJLi he was grieving, (CtXkxJli 
they were grieving ; this form is very common 
in profe, as 


July Ayii J djjLZw ioUJ j VjLaJ 

j e£l&. Jl - 


** They were immerfcd in plcafurc and delight, 
** and were conftantly liftening to the me- 
“ lody of the lute, and of the cymbal.” 

The fame letter added to the firft and 
third perfons of the pad tenfe forms the poten- 
tial mood, as I might , could, Jhould. 

or would grieve , Lsr^ lJ we might , &c 
grieve ; fo Ferdufi in a love-fong. 


Lf'b” O s* s” 

** If I could fleep one night on thy bofom, 1 
“ fliould feem to touch the iky with my cx- 
“ alted head.” 


and Hafiz, 

A$U 0*o <j^X* > &£=> 9 Jo <jT 

I 

J* 
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** Thofe locks, each curl of which is worth a 
** hundred mufk-bags of China, would be 
** fweet indeed if their feent proceeded from 
** fweetnefs of temper.” • 

« 

The participle preterite is formed from the 
infinitive by changing ^ into s , as ar- 
rived, fprinkled ; from which participle 

and the auxiliary verbs and arc 

made feveral compound tenl'es, and the paflivc 
voice; as I have fprinkled, f&jJ 

s cXamL> I had fprinkled, bcXa JiXi I Jhall 

have fprinkled, ^ » Jsx/iU I was fprinkled . 


sOlgj 


0 lc>u ^ 

Jo ^ 


We have given up all our fouls to thofe two 
inchanting narcifius’s (eyes), we have placed 
all our hearts on thofe two black hyacinths 
(locks of hair). 


The Perfians are very fond of the participle 
preterite; and it is very often ufed by their 
elegant writers to conned: the members of a 
fcntcnce, and to fufpehd the fenfc till the clofc 
of a long period: in poetry it fometimes is uied 
like the third perfon preterite of a verb, as in 
this fine couplet: 
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oOj t^AloT" ol J V v*"* ^.liXc 

46 The brightnefs of the cup and the goblet ob- 
“ feures the light of the moon; the cheek* 
“ of the young cup*bearers fteal the fplen- 
“ dour of the fun.” 


Jn the ode from which this couplet is taken 
every diftich ends with the word o&j for Oj 
he /truck. 

In compofition the infinitive is contracted by 
rejecting as cXi I will be-, fo Hafiz, 

cXmi L ug lib 

tXi y£sa& r' u 

The breath of the weftern gale will foon fhed 
xnufk around; the old world will again be 
young 

This Ihort infinitive is likewife ufed after im- 
perfonal verbs, as ^l^j* it is poffibte to do\ 

O oJht it is necejfury to do\ thus Hafiz, the 
Anacreon of Perfia, 


Oyoji* &jt vyjyia 

'~V 1 j* (^1 c ’-+mii ijbos 

41 It is impoiublc to attain the jewel of thy 
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€t wifties by thy own endeavours; it is a vain 
« imagination to think that it will come to 
“ thee without afliftance.” 


and the poet quoted in the hiftory of Caz\\ li, 


Cun 


Cvi' 


<9u»U 


** The life of man is a journal, in whicu he 
“ mull write only good actions.'* 


The imperative is regularly formed by throw- 
ing aw: ijthe termination from the infinitive, 

as (j*jj arrive thou , from {jO^***j to arrive: the 
letter j is often prefixed to the imperative, as 
•jSsxifay thou j fear thou ; fo Fcrdufi in 

his noble fatire againft a king who had flighted 
him; 


( oli. 01 

j? l j? If*#?* 

O king Mahmud, thou conqueror of regions, if 
thou feareft not me, at lea it fear God! why 
haft thou inflamed my wrathful temper? doft 
thou not dread my blood- dropping fword? 
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It muft be here obferved, that the negatives 
a/ and j are changed in the imperative into 
and as • do not ajh ; 

a) ^ ,J U>£ 


“ I have felt the pain of love j afk not of whom : 
f ‘ T have tailed the poifon of abfence • ajk 
“ /ft/ from whom.” 


Before verbs beginning with I elif the letters 

j * and j are changed into and 

•• •• •• 

as before ^ I are ufed jlo ^rag //w«, do 
not bring', 

llo L/! Jit LoUm 

“ Boy, bring a cup of wine; bring a few more 
cups of pure wine.” 




V 0 *** 1 A± = Cvt *- 

j aL* Le {jhXs!* jCl 
&£=> y\ a£. U 

Say, bring no tapers intc oOr affembly,- for 
u this night the moon of my beloved’s cheek 
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* c 'is at its full in our banquet; fprinkle n» 
“ perfume in our apartment, for to our minds 
“ the fragrance that conftantly proceeds from 
“ thy locks is fuflkiently pleating.” 

The contracted participle ufed in compound 
epithets is exactly the fame with the impera- 
tive, as excite thou, jxXil mirth- 
exciting \j ! inflame thou , j »J > ! world t 

inflaming , Getiafrofe , the name of a fairy in the 
Perfian tales tranflated by-Colonel Dow. 

The participles of the prefent tenfe are form- 
ed by adding pi, I or oOJ to the imperative, 
as ^Lwj, L and o<AXm in riving ; which laft 
participle is often ufed for a noun of aCtion, as 
oOJjU a player . 

From the imperative alfo is formed the con- 
junctive tenfe or aorift by adding to ft the ufual 
perfonal termination, as from I come thoy, 
p»T I mav or will come. 

** When the fun of the wine /hall rife from the 
“ eaft of the cup, a thoufand tulips will 
“ fpring from the garden of the cup-bearer’s 
M cheek,” 

£y this &ffc£ed, yet lively, allegory,, tho poet 
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only means that “the cop-bearer will bluih 
« when he ihall prefen t the wine to the guefts.” 

For die mpft part this form of the Perfian 
verb, which the grammarians, properly call the 
aorift, or indefinite tenfe, anfwers to the poten- 
tial mood of other languages, and is governed 
by conjunctions as in Latin and Engliih: this 
will be feen more clearly in .the following ex- 
ample taken from the Jife of Nader Shah; 


uM* •****«* j j* 

^ <^ r 


O^i/v J aT" o[^ J 

CtCt^ss, (tea* j 

j tS A AXj cXj^lcXi 

L ^gt j\ OwmI aJU; 

Ipy***— j^USo A*ojC jCtj c Xjj* 

^LXiU Ool^ j ^jr! l>;g ^ 

^l|k^a3£^ (^(Jy v_7l«X« 


cJteX C 

r > \ 

“ It is evident to the difcerning and intelligent 
" part of mankind, that, whenever the affairs 
“ ofthe world are thrown into confufion, and 
“ fortune favours the defires of the unjuft 
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“ the great Difpofer of events, in the effb- 
“ fion of his endlefs mercy, feleds fomc for. 
" tunate hero, whom he fupports with his 
** eternal favour: and whom he commands 
“ to heal with the balm of benevolence the 
M wounds of the afflided, and to fweeten 
** the bitter draught of their misfortunes 
“ with the honey of juftice.” 


in which period the words kerded, 

kuned, perdazed, and 

sized, are the aorifts of kerdiden, 

yOj/ kerden, perdikhten, and 

(1 yoLt M fakhten, governed by the conjun&ion 
jjSai that* 

The prefent tenfe is formed by prefixing 

• • 

pr to. the aorift, as ^JLXa^ I know, 

^gjlpu* tbou knoweji, cXilOuy* he knowetb: 

^«Jlt)uy a Ssb br’T Ua db (^1 

y *&=* Jr*** ^ 


O gentle gale, pals by the place which thou 
knowejl, and difclole the fecrets of my heart 
which thou knrwtjl. 


**& s* te* 

's* ^ 
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With that fweet hue which thou bearejl on the 
rofe of thy cheek, thou drawejl i line over 
the face of the garden-rofe. 

The particles and are lometimcs 

• • Ml 

joined to the verb, and fometimes feparated 
from it, according to the pleafure of the writer, 
as 







Purfue thy pleafures eagerly, for while thou 
canft dole thine eye; the autumn is approach 
ing, and the freih feafon is pajfing away. 


The letter j prefixed to the aorift reflrains it 
to the future tenfe, as I w/7/ arrive j thus 

Naklhebi in |iis work called or 

^be Tales of a Parrot , Night 35, 


*u • 

tX»U j 

cXaSb \& j \ j £=3 jd 
* } j* 

O Naklhebi, a man who delires to enjoy his 
beloved mull be a&ive and diligent: whoever 
labours diligently in his affairs, will at laf! 
attain the obied of his wifhes. 
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After having given this analyfis of the Pcr- 
tfian verb, it will be neceflary to add a table of 
'the moods and tenfes as they anfwer to thofe of 
European languages. 

Verb A&ive, (jOum y porsfden to ajk. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing, I ajk. 

tboU a ft e P' 

he ajks. 

Plur. ^y^we ajk . 

you ajk. 
they ajk. 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. I ajked. 

thou ajkedjl. 
cXa ** be ajked. 

Plur. y. w ajked. 

Oo 6+»yjyou ajked. 

they ajked. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. ^1 BtXy* I have ajked. 

^ *bou hajl ajked. 

or 

°'“ l k, hi, ttjhtd. 

or C\mJ cXa 
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Plur. |Jmm^ we have asked . 

OJi jrw asked. 

«Jjl 9 <XyM^j M<?y ^<n/i asked. 

Preterite Imperfect. 

Sing. I was asking. 

war/ asking. 

cXaim^j ^ ^ he was asking. 

Flur. wr were asking . 

OaOu^y , you were asking. 

cXJO^jjj they were asking. 

Pretcrpluperfeft. 

Sing, f&yi I had asked. 

C'CCiyJ bcXam^ thou hadst asked. 
&ys scXam^j he bad asked. 

Plor. we bad asked. 

cXjO^j nXfjk^jyou had asked. 

« XJ&yj {cXa*m^j they had asked. 

Firft Future. 

Sing, I Jball ask. 

thou Jbalt ask • 
cXm^aj Jball ask. 

Flur. we Jball ask. 

Ovmijkj you Jball ask. 

OJwmjAj /Ay Jball ask. 
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Second Future* 

Sing. Om>n jj / will ask . 

thou wilt ask . 
cVam^j Ok^l^sL ^ wi7/ 

PlUi . «Juyw^ ^A$lj=i. w* wV7 Afi. 
iXywjj Ou^j^sh.jwt will ask. 
Ou^l^s* they will ask . 

Imperative. 

Sing. or 04* /&». 

cXm^j /f/ Amb <m&. 

Plur. |)Aw^ let us ask. 

ask you. 

OJityj let them ask 

Conjundtive, or Aorift. 
Sing. f>*j£ I ma y as ^~ 

^ thou may st ask. 
iXmj j be may ask. 

Plur. we may ask. 

cXaam^j you may ask. 
they may ask. 

Potential. 

Sing. I might, &c. ask. 

(^Jyu ,jt f thou migbtst ask. 
^ Out Mjt he might ask . 
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Plur. we might , &c. ask. 

ask. 

^ - .. j t they might ask. 

Compound Future. 

Sing. ^j£ib ocXxmj / y£a// ifiaw asked. 

oJum^j //Sow Jhalt have asked. 
cXi.U he Jhall have asked. 

Plur. ocXajm^j we Jball have asked. 

vXa^iU oc\a»w j you Jlsall have asked. 
Os*£b /Ary /hall have asked. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent, ^cXy*^) to ask, contracted 
Preterite, ocXawj^j to have asked. 

Participle. 

Prefent, and oOUwjj asking . 

Preterite, oO^yj asked or having asked. 

Paflive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent. 

Sing. oOab^j / a;/» asked. 

(£y m ocXamjJ ar/ asked. 

^ ^ ocXam^j he ts asked.] 

Plur. oOu^tyj we are asked. 

OujjSj ^ ^ oOujm js you are asked. 
*\jy& ( oOyyM >j Mey are asked. 
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Preterite. 

Sing. ocXa>m^ I was asked, 

CCtX St o<_xawj j wast asked. 

•• •• 

cXm ocXam^j he was asked. 

Plur. ^jcXmi w wrrr asked. 

cXjcXi ocXamj^j ^o« were asked. 

OocXl ocXam^j /A?y w# asked. 
Preterpluperfedl. 

Sing. olXm ofcXyMjj / Atf </ asked. 

C,C Csyj ocXmj thou badst been asked. 

oOwm ocXam^j A* bad been asked. 

Plur. ocXm we bad been asked. 

ocXmj ocXamj^j jwv A</</ been asked. 
OJAyj otX& otXyw^j Mry A»</ asked. 
Aorift. 

Sing, oJum^j / »wy be asked. 

(Sj& ocXyj^j mayst be asked. 
C>y& be may be asked. 

Plur. ocXskm^j trc may be asked. 
cXj^m OL\j<mjsyou may be asked. 
tXJyut oJsam^j awy be asked. 
Second Future. 

Sing. lX£i ^(^sL ocXajm / Jhall be asked. 

o thou flsalt be asked. 
iXm <xXa*W|| be Jhall be asked. 


VOL* III. 


R 
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Plur. OJL ocXam^j we Jhall be asked. 

OJL 0^\yL ocXahj you Jhall be asked. 
c\mj ocXajai j r^_y Jhall be asked. 


Infinitive. 

Prefent, ocWj ^ /o be asked. 

Preterite, oJo* olXmujJ to have been asked. 

Negative verbs are formed by prefixing &J or 
j to the affirmative in all the tenfes, as 


Sing. I do not know, nefeio. 

^jlo thou doji not know , nefeis. 

•• 

OJlO be does not know , nefeit. 

• • 

Plur. ^aj'Io we do not know , nefeimus. 
OuJliA you do not know, nefeitis. 
OJulO they do not know, nefeiunt. 

(jsUi*) I UtAtM j\ 

otc Aa*m (^)ltXS 


I know not why the damfels, tall as cyprefles, 
with black eyes, bright as the moon, have 
not the colour of love. Hajiz. 


OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

In the ancient language of Perfia there were 
very few or no irregularities: the imperative, 
which is often irregular in the modern Perfian, 
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was anciently formed from the infinitive by re- 
jecting the termination eeden; for origi- 
nally all infinitives ended in den, till the 
Arabs introduced their harfli confonants before 
that fyllable, which obliged the Perfians, who 
always affeCted a fwcetnefs of pronunciation, to 
Change the old termination of fome verbs into 
{•jj ten, and by degrees the original infinitives 
grew quite obfolete: yet. they ftill retain the 
ancient imperatives and the aorifts which are 
formed from them. This little irregularity is 
the only anomalous part of the Perfian language, 
which, neverthelefs, far furpafies in fimplicity 
all other languages, ancient or modern, of 
which I have any knowledge. This remark 
on the formation of the Perfian imperatives 
from an obfolete verb, may be ufeful to thofe 
who are curious in ancient dialeds ; as it will 
enable them to trace out a confiderable part of 
the old Perfian language or Pchlevian 
which has the fame relation to the modern 
or Perfick, as the Icelandick has to the 
jpanifh, and the Saxon to the Englilh; and 
which was, perhaps, fpoken in the age of Xe- 
nophon. This is the language in which the 
works of Zeratuflit or Zoroafter are preferved, 
and into which the fables of Bidpai or Pilpat 
were firft tranflated from the Indian: but as we 
rejected die Saxon alphabet to admit the Ro- 
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man ; fo the Perfians, when they embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, adopted the characters in 
which the Alcoran was written, and incorpo- 
rated into their language a multitude of Arabick 
words and phrafes. 

• The Perfian verbs that form their impera- 
tives, and confequently their aorifts, from 6b- 
folete infinitives, may be diflributed into the 
following claffes: the old infinitives may be 
found by adding eeden to the imperatives, 
and the aorifts by adding to them the perfonal 
terminations. 


I. 

Irregulars that form their imperatives by re- 


jetting (jO or 



Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

^jjisCVtodraw a fabre 

& 

r T 

to fow together 

j' 

V' 

0 Ojjr to rebuke 

Jpr 


to embrace 


r*y 

(jj&A&t to cut 



to Jpeak idly 

_,Uj| 

r J*i\ 

IjOJUol to fprinkle 



1 to prefs 


cr 5 ' 

Ho throw 
Joj&mjl) down. 


^JUol 
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Infin. 

£jtXAf== ! tojih 

U *> tinge, to weave 
{jCiy> to bear 

t0 e ^ ucate 
i0 >wlt ^ er 
to be 
to read 
to eat 
to drive 
to buz 

^ to rejign 

to Jhave 
to comb 

jjJoUl to cleave 
to hunt • 
to number 
to hear 


to freeze 
\ to prefs 


Imper. Aorift. 
& and jT j.jJT'&jJT 

vJb fW 

^ cs* 

Jjf f-JJst 

y. (y 


o!^ ^y 
jy t>y 

ob fb 
<yj 

y* rs** 

andy Umj and 


U*J 


V* v 
•• 

S" 

tyl*** 

lJUA 


vr 


yXA (V^* 

JAM 

>* r>* 

* jSo and 
^ and jUi r VoUi 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

(mcXaJo 1 
for to throw 

^cXUol) 


to perform 


to Jlrow 


'to kill 

( 

lyXx&j' to feat ter 


(jOJ^ to move 


^jcXJLo to remain 


to fix 

IjImJ 

and ” y to lay down 
) 

tri* 


Aorift. 

fij&S 

<? 

^iUW 


Irregulars that change j into (^1 

O ' t0 tr y C^UjT ^Ahj f 

I to rejt ( C lwT I 

^>r ^ increafe ^fljilor^lji ^jljilor^jlji 

0<ljjV « defile (pT 

The participle of this verb, ufed in com- 
pound adjectives, is O^JTi as OjJT i— >1^ 
jleepy, drowned infieep. 

to bejmear (^lOJl ^jltXil 

0 t^JU to Jtrain igSb 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

t0 m * a fore 


(ytljO j to polijh 


to praife 

•• 

(jtiy* to Jlroke 

•• 

to command 

^S 5 

to Jhow 


° -*^d \ to open 

(^U*£= 


U7 


Aorift. 






Lj 


r 
e*~s 


t* 


Um^tp 


III. 


Irregulars that change into or j 


\ to dijlurb 

v>T 

fjyX 

to injlame 

vjG 

r* u 

to underjtand 



^^JoUi to hore 

• 


This imperative is 

very anomalous. 

to hajien 


wUA 

lyjii&siii* to blojfom 

• •• 


{•jSjuJ) to deceive 



^Xx^Sss to fmite 


ft** 

^Juigj to lie hid 



I have never met with this llrange imperative. 

to find 

L_»b 
• •• 

>lli 

r •• 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

(j£j to go 

X> 


to dig 

jP= 

cj^ 

y^j^tofay 

j0= 


and 


yyjJuJZ* to hear 

jjJ* 

c y& 

IV. 

Irregulars that change 

into J, yjM 

or <J, 

to exalt 

Ji/f 

<w 

to inflame 

J j£ 

r-Us' 

to learn 

4r T 

f>y K 

yjjis^X to mix 

j^r 

rJ*- T 

(^Jc^.lOu'1 to throw 

JloJl 

tip* 

^JcL^cXjl to gain 

Jjjjl 

to excite 

J •• 

c^' 

yjjc ss-^T to hang 


& r 

yyJ&Aj to play 

P. 

(to 

toflnijh 

Pf, 

fPj 

yjXsd^ji to beware 


p**j 

to boil 

si 

& 

yjZ&itoflft 

P 

V* 

yyj&xj to take captive 

s*i 

eft 

(J to twifl 

P 

f P 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to colleft 

• •« 

jy 

r-y 

\yZsdj to pour 

fu 

pu 

{jjiaJM* to prepare 

jL* 


^JcLtAM* to prick 

jy?» 

1 

(5^“ 

ft A«r» 

jy 

py 

^jJcLlOO to melt 

jicxT 


W&/i t° ft* 


a? 

to foothe 

$y 


jjJcLUi /0 underjland 

^mUmi 


to fell 

ifojf 

rjf 


Irregulars that change into j 


to fill 

(jJoiUul to think 
to Jwallow 
to raife 
to fuppofe 
tyj&ld to have 

.* 3fto leave, pafs 
to loofe, dtfmift 


iLil 

jUi! 


I 

j*j r jy 

jojj pijjj 

jo r j& 
jdJ' r jj£, 
andjIsX/^ & ^lASs* 
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VI. 


Irregulars that reject ^ 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to plant 



^jCwjfjT to adorn 


& 

be neceffdry 

<& 

>jU 

r * 

to accept 



to deck 



tofeek 



to know 

(ji<i 

*ji(i 

to grow 


py; 

\*jj**j to live 

& 

f" 

to wajh 


rtr* 

to weep 



to refemble 

o^* 

*iU 

to view 


Vi • 

rr^ 

VII. 

Irregulars in 



to create 

•V 

•t 

^Osa a. to gather 



(jvXjO to fee 



to choofe 
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VIH. 


Irregulars 

in jj that reje& vJ 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to accept 

/h 


1 to take 


(5 s * 


Irregulars that change y* into 9 


to leap 

• 

f®- 

IjXmj to be delroered 


r* 

to be wilting 

ol^L 

(*¥- 

to lejfen 

*1/ 

-*t£» 

X. 

Irregulars that change 

into 

or OJ 

to afeend 



^awj to bind 

OXj 

• 

f** 

to join 

*>* 

r^iw 


\y&t 


to caufe to fit down 


jjUJ 

to fit down 


• • • 

- 1 

XI. 

Irregulars that add 


to be bom 

S#s 

f* 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

QiSU' to carefs 


fi. 

to open 

•• 

XII. 

Irregulars 

that rejeft ^yOl 


0 0lol to fall 

Oof 


^OUtujI to Jiand 

OwmjI 

i 


(yOUw^9 to fend 


M • 

r**/ 

^Olgj to place 

A i 

r* 


XIII. 

Irregulars not reducible to any clafs. 


to prepare 
0 0*T to come 
lyOyj to be 
(jjuMUL to rife 
lyOfO to give 
to firike 



JUT 

f j ur 


r*" 


*m*L» 

J**- 

(9^ 

vd 


oJ 

r® 

qUw 

JU» 

U~!/* 





— A A km* 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

qOJS' to rot 

olf' 


q&jo to die 


ef* 

j. to write 




Example of an irregular verb. 

yaften to find, Contracted infinitive Cob 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing, ^jb I find, 

^b ^ thoufindefi. 

Oob be finds, 

Plur. ^xjb we find. 

<->^b you find. 

•• 

lXajLj they find. 

«• 

Preterite. 

Sing. ^Job I found. 

jJob thou foundest. 

• • ^ 

Cob be found. 

Plur. ^yob we found. 

cXyob you found. 

OJLob they found. 

Future, or Aorift. 

Sing. ^Aj I /ballot may find. 
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thou Jloalt or mayst find. 
cXjLi he Jhall or may find. 

Plur. we Jhall or may find. 

cXuLi you fi:all or may find. 
cXJL'U they Jhall or may find. 

Imperative. 

or l_jUj find thou. cXob find you. 
• ••••*' •• • •• r / 


Participles. 

Prefcnt, UU or finding. 
Preterite, aoU having found. 


o"T 


It is better for me not to turn my face from 
patience; it may happen that I may find 
what my heart defires. 


The contrafted participles', as it has been be- 
fore obferved, are of great ufe in the compofi- 
tion of words; as yjA mirth-exciting , 

from yLc which in Arabick fignifics mirth. 


and the participle of to excite: but 

of thefe elegant compounds I (hall fpeak at 
large in the next fection. 
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OF TIIE COMPOSITION 


AND 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


One of the chief beauties of the Perlian lan- 
guage is the frequent ufc of compound adjec- 
tives i in the variety and elegance of which it 
furpafles not only the German and Englifh, but 
even the Greek. Thcfe compounds may be 
multiplied without end according to the pleafurc 
and tafte of the writer; they are formed cither 
by a noun and the cont rafted participle, as 
J«A or be art -alluring , or by pre- 

fixing an adjeftive to a noun, as 
Jweer-fmelltng ; or, laftly, by placing one fub- 
flantive before another, as_^L\xL> rofc-cheelced. 

Since one of the nouns in a compound word 
is often borrowed from the Arabick, a man who 
wifhes to read the Perfian books with fatisfaction, 
ought to have a competent knowledge of both 
languages. I fhall fubjoin a lift of the moft 
elegant compounds that I carr recollcft ; but I 
muft exprefs moft of them in Englifh by cir- 
cumlocutions } for though we have fome com- 
pound epithets which give a grace to our poetry. 
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yet in general the genius of our language feems 
averfe to them. Thus ^5^ jfT from jfT a 
fawn , and an eye , a Perlian epithet, which 

anfwers to the Greek exixanoj, feems very harfh 
in Englifh, if we tranflate it fawn-eyed ; Lady 
Wortlcy Montague’s tranflation * stag-eyed is 
not much better, and conveys a different idea 
from what the eaftern poets mean to exprefs by 
this epithet. 


Adjectives compounded of nouns and participles, 
gul efflian Jheddingjl ewers. 

u» 

durr efflian fprinkling pearls . 

goher efflian fcattering gems. 
teeg efflian brandifhing a feymitar . 
khon efflian dropping blood. 
jJjA dil azar ajflitling the heart. 
j\jX jan azar wounding the foul. 

^yjol tab efken darting flames. 

^jJol bcekh efken tearing up roots. 
^jJo! UoL*m feng efken casting stones. 

^jJol :oh efken throwing down mountains. 
<A j* merd efken overthrowing heroes. 

I yfs- amber agheen full of ambergris. 


* Sec her Loiters from Confiantinople. 
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j 2j** furur agh&n full of pleafuret. 
I «Al^-e murad av^r fulfilling oar defires, 
-u' (JcA dil aver stealing hearts. 

I/ToW>j e han ara} ... 

e * a*—* n , r adorning t/i€ tv or fai r 

&c\j\ Jlcalem ara $ 5 


jj f (jtJssf 0 mejlis ara gracing the banquet, 
jj] jjti dil ara rejoicing the hearts 
jJjT (Jti dil aram giving rest to the heart. 
LefT CijK j neberd azma experienced in battle . 

ruh asa appeafing the fpirit. 
LJT^jb^ jan asA giving rest to the foul. 
Csji'Y khon alud fprinkled with blood. 

"TjUs gubar alud covered with dust. 
C^J'T llaaL khata alud stained with crimes. 

\ji\ ruh efza rej re (king the fpirit. 

Ijjl bihjct efza increafing cbearfulnefs . 

fhehr alhob disturbing the city ; 


elegantly applied to beauty, to which likewife 
the poets give the following epithet. 


ruz efzun increafing daily. 

j\ dl fer efraz raifing his head. 

J y a, 

j\J\ gerden efrAz exalting his neck. 

J- j| JLc alem efruz 1 .... . .. 

.J .S . . , , rA [enlightening the world. 

or jjfii (^Ig^jehan efruzj 


VOJU. III. 
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)*j>\ giti efruz inflaming the univerfe. 

Jjj J>\ eS'jK* marikch efruz kindling the fight. 
jjj\ boftan efruz inflaming the garden: 

a beautiful epithet for the anemone. 
jy*\ danifli amuz skilled in fcience. 

j jff fS ' kar amuz expert in affairs . 

6 i^o muzhdeh amees mixed with joyful 

tidings. 

This participle is ufed in a great variety 
of compounds. 

j+Sf nihct ameez giving rest, 

jt^cf ^ litem ameez full of threats. 
joST Ihehd ameez mixed with honey. 

j+*T LiSjj reng ameez mixed with colours , 
that is, deceitful. 

JlcXi! pcrtu endaz darting rays. 

jltXJl dchfliet enddz striking with fear. 

(j^jI atclh endaz casting out fire. 

Jo\Jl jaJ tccr endaz Jhooting ar rows. 

JjOJl zulmct cnduz gathering dark- 

nefy an epithet of the night. 

JjcXjl c ibret cnduz at trailing wonder. 
pyJl c^UuJI i hi fit engcvz exciting refpeil. 
jaXj! khuius engeez promoting Jin- 

cerity. 
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j^aAjI Am) fitnc engeez rai/ing a tumult . 

JaXjI CxXse 2 ** khcjlet ongecz caufing blufles 
to rife. 

khefekan engeez making the 
heart heat. 

*• s 

ffS Jl irfhad engeez producing fafety. 

C*T merdum obar devouring men. 

jan afereen that created the foul. 
dil ber a ravifher of hearts. 

j yy ajUw sayeh perver bred in the fmde y 

an epithet for an ignorant young man who has 
not feen the world. 

_j jjj lyJlc ulema perver cberijhing learned men. 

j (fj ten perver nourijhing the body. 

J(_> iflik baz fporting with love. 

(jzjjj puzifti pezeer accepting an excuf. 

Jl djs Aj\y turaneh perdaz compofmg tunes , a 
mufician. 

Jlti^j fekhun perdaz compofmg fentenccs, 

an orator. 

OJu JJu* nekil bend compiling narratives , an 
hiftorian. 

OJu jtXc adu bend that enjlaves his encm.'. s 

jfj a XXa fitne b cez/f reading fedition. 
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yj Jas. atar beez Jhedding perfume. 

\yj nadereh peera collecting memorable 

events. 

tXi^AJ afomdn peyvend reaching the 

sky. 

ujLXyJlc alcm tab inflaming the worlds an 
epithet of the fun. 

deulctjui wijbing profperity. 

(Jo gul cheen gathering rofles. 

Aby&4 fliukufeh cheen cropping flowers. 
fekhun cheen colled! ing words , 
an informer. 

JjcL jsd" fchcr kheez riflng in the morning. 
kholli khan fweetly flinging. 
j ehandur poflejjing the world. 
aXXj nukteh dan skilful in flubtlcties. 

khurdch been fleeing minute objects . 
fekhun ran lengthening his difl- 

courfle. 

^f^,LT~kamran gaining his Jeflires. 
yj ^hun recz Jhedding blood, 

jjy ^ flicker rcez dropping Jugar. 

jjy goher reez flc ottering jewels, 

yj eXll aihk reez flhedding tears. 
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ghemzeda difperfng care. 
l<Aj OvyAJo zulmet zeda difpelling darknefs. 
{jj&j rahzcn infejiing the way, a robber. 
jL* fihr saz preparing enchantments . 
dillitan ravijhing hearts. 
dihuz inflaming the heart. 

jan fhikar a hunter of fouls. 
umr fhikaf dejlroying life \ 
(jJCm v-JL vo fef fhiken breaking the ranks. 


-A r* f ^ 1 enjum fhumar equal to the Jlars in 

number. 

kar fhinas skilful in bujinefs. 
fheker furufh felling fugar. 
khod furufh boajling of bimfelf. 
Ja\j nazer fereeb deceiving the beholder . 
jfi Sgpa y£==c* jiger gudaz melting the heart. 

j\, fumma gudaz difpelling a calamity . 

Lui zeya kuftcr fpreading light. 

^ alem geer fubduing the world. 

U£a) d dilkufha rejoicing the heart. 

kifhver kufha conquering pro- 
vinces. 

aurung nifheen fitting on a 

throne. 
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viraneh nifhecn inhabiting a 

defert. 

I rehnumd Jhowing the way. 

JjjJ u^c ghcreeb nuvaz kind to strangers. 
JljJ lojjt berbut nuv&z tuning a harp. 

k&m y&b that finds what he defires . 


II. 

Words compounded of adje&ives and nouns. 


(Sj_j khob ruyi with a beautiful face. 

iSj^ o^A £=>b pakeezeh khui having pure 

intentions. 


kholh khui of a fweet difpofition. 
pakdamcn with unblemijhed virtue . 
j\j\ khob aviiz with a p leafing voice. 

khob rayhe with a pleafant fcent. 
khofh elhun with fweet notes j 

an epithet of the nightingale, as in this elegant 
diftich. 


(jJIamjJ i\gc '—xjjj 

lyls^l 8<^e OstMjf}* 


The brightnefs of youth again returns to the 
bovvers ; the rofe fends joyful tidings to the 
nightingale with fweet notes. 
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khofli reft A r walking gracefully. 
fhireenkar with gentle manners. 
&&& ftireen dihen with a fweet mouth. 

^MASk. oIa>m fiah cheflim black-eyed. 

The compounds of this form are very numerous, 
and may be invented at pleafure. 


III. 

Adjectives compounded of two nouns. 
Each of thefe epithets is a fhort iimilc. 

U P er * ru y i 7. with the face of an 

P eri P e y ker i an s e/ - 

(Sf peri rukhsAr with the cheeks tf 
an angel. 

o&f' Gemfliid kuluh with the diadem 

•• T* 

of Gemjhid. 

Mo Dara hiftimet with the troops of 

Darius. 

'-J’Lm (^-^a*** hmeen sak with legs like fiver. 
u-J flieker leb with lips of fugar. 
jlXi£=s ^LdJo tuti guftar talking like a parrot. 

c-J guncheh leb with lips like rof'e-huds. 

(SjJ P cmcn huyi with the feent f /■ f fa- 
mine. 

femen ber with a hofom like : fum ne. 
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gulrokh with cheeks like rofes. 

{ gulruyi with a rofy face. 

muflik buyi with the /cent of mujk . 


yakut leb with lips like rubies. 



When we ccmfider the vaft number of epi- 
thets that may be compounded after thefe three 
forms, and that thofe epithets are often ufed 
for fubftantives without a noun being expreiled, 
we muft allow that the Perfian language is the 
richeft in the world. Thefe compounds are 
thought fo beautiful by the Perfian poets, that 
they fomptimes fill a diftich with them, as 




A damfel with a face like the moon, feented 
like mulk, a ravilher of hearts, delighting 
the foul, feducing the fenfes, beautiful as the 
full moon. 


The particle hem together , prefixed to 

nouns, forms another elegant clafs of compounds 
implying fociety and intimacy , as 


hemAihiyan of the fame nejl \ 
hemAheng of the fame inclination. 
hembezm of the fame banquet. 
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hempifter lying on the fame pillow . 

hemkhsibeh feeping together. 
hemdem breathing together , that is, 
very intimately connc&ed. 

The particles U not , little , and with- 

out, are placed before nouns to denote privation, 
as U na umeed hopelefs , Li na (hin&s 

ignorant , Li na (hukufteh a rofe not yet 

blown } kembeha of little value , <Juic 

kem akil with little fenfe ; tiTL bee b&k 
fear left, ^L#l bee am&n mercilefs: this par- 

ticle is often joined to Arabick verbals, as 

U, ** 

J^oLi bee tammul inconji derate, bee 

terteeb irregular. 

Example. 

iy y> ^jl dxi 

U* 

Ls*. 

Henceforth, wherever I write thy name, I will 

write falfe, unkind , and faithlefs. 

Names of agents are generally participles 

active in oOJ, as oOJjL* fazendeh a compofer ; 

or they are formed by adding ger, j\S gar, 

or (jlj b&n, to a fubftantive, as Jjj a gold- 
• m ✓ 
fnith, j\£yki a writer , a gardener. 
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Nouns of aCtion are often the fame with the 
third perfon preterite of a verb, as <_\j j 
buying and felling , tXisj <jfT coming 
and going. 

Adjectives implying pofleffion or plenty are 
formed by adding to nouns the terminations^jL, 
6ar, keen, OuL« mend, eXU nak, j\ \j var 
or_^ ver, as^L^yi, bajhful , forrowful , 

learned, venomous, j\jXk+\ 

hopeful, having life. 

The Arabick words j<$ zu, fahyb, 

and chi prefixed to nouns form likewife 

adjedtives of pofleffion, as j6 majeflick, 

dignitate praeditus, i^-o^Lo beautiful, ve- 

nuftate praeditus, c Jk£l wife, fapientitl 
praeditus. We may here obferve, that the In- 
dians life a great variety of phrafes purely Ara- 
bick, fome as proper names and titles of chiefs 
and princes, and others as epithets or conrtant 
adjuncts to fubftantives ; fucli arc the names 


aJjOJI £3^* Shnjaheddoula, aJjcXJI Nej- 
mcddoula, Shemlcddoula, 

aJ^cXM Serajcddoula, which fignify in Arabick 
the force, the Jlar, the fun , and the lamp of the 
fate ; fuch alto is the title which they gave 
Lord Clive, uXXyJI sA'J XuKL.tulmulk the 


flower of the kingdom-, hi tile tiuue :r :vv: r they 
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i'eldom mention the province of aJlkL Bengala 

without adding, by way of epithet, cUa. 
jennetulbelad the paradife of regions, an Arabxk 
title given to that province by u-o j 
Aurengzeeb. 

Some adjeCtives are formed from nouns by 
adding as fiery , jj golden , 

made of emeralds. 

The termination «sJl added to fubftantives 
forms adverbs that imply a kind of fimilitudc, 
as ajIjUI Cs prudently, like a prudent man , ajI Csj* 

courageoujly , like a man of courage , 

Adjectives of (imilitude are formed by adding 
L«T afa, Uw fa, or vefh, to fubftantives, as 

Ufr jaJLc amber afa like ambergris, LJT <L JCL* 

like mujh, Um ! like paradife ; L*. yes!** like 

• • 

magick-, yj like a rofe-bud , or 

like the moon. 

Some adjectives and adverbs are formed by 
nouns doubled with the letter I elif between 
them, as up to the brim, f rom t ^ >e 

beginning to the end, ^SJj\Xjj or 
many-coloured. 

Example. 

* • • 

,U 

ojjj « £?=“* 
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LiCjlXjJ j\ yj f (jf 

oyV* $ si 

A garden, in which were the cleareft rivulets, 
an orchard in which the notes of the birds 
were melodious; the one was full of many- 
coloured tulips, the other full of fruits with 
various hues. 


The two firft lines of this tetraftich are in pure 
Arabick. 

The termination fam, as well as 
goon, denotes colour, as ^UUL> or rofe- 

calouredy emerald-coloured. 

From the compounds above mentioned, or 
any other adjectives, compounded or Ample, 
may be formed abllraCt fubftantives by adding 
C^, as 


bajhfuly 

learned \ 

oIam black. 

•• * 

bajhfulnefs , 
^cXJiyiJlO learning, 
blacknefs. 


If the adjeCtive end in s the abftraCt is made 
by changing 9 into as aJUuu new , Cj 

novelty. 

Other abltraCts are made either by adding j\ 
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to the third perfon of the paft tenfe, as jltXjd 
fight ^ JZffpeecb, jloj motion ; or by adding 
lju to the contra&ed participle, as (j&XJ reft, 
praife , temptation. 

The letter I elif added to fome adjc&ives 
makes them abftrad nouns, as warm , 

warmth . 

Nouns denoting the place of any thing are 
formed by the terminations iftan, 

dan, j\j zar, olT gah, or la*, ja, as 

negariftan * a gallery of pictures. 
behAriftAn the manjion of the fpring. 
guliftan a Imver of r of es. 

(.,!<> j£L fhekerdAn 1 

J s r a chest of ugar . 

or **>Jji* fhekcriftAnj 

fumbuliftAn a garden of hyacinths. 
fheeriftAn the country of lions . 


* The five firft of thefe names are the titles of as many excel- 
lent books : the Behariftan and Guliftan are poetical compofitions 
by Jami and Sadi 5 the Negariftin is a very entertaining mifcellany 
in profe and verfe ; and the Shekerd&n is a mifcellaneous work in 
Arabick upon the hiftory of Egypt : as to the Sumbulift&n, I have 
feen it quoted, but recolledt neither the fubjeft, nor the name of 
its author. The Greeks fometimes gave thefe flowery titles to their 
books ; thus Pamphilus published a treatife on different fubje&s. 


which he called Atipwv^j | ^ u mudow; and Apoftolius com- 


piled an 'lwna. j\j a garutn cfvivlcts, or a collcftion of 

proverbs and fentences. 
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ginnift&n fairyland, 
jfi^j , gulzar * bed of rofes. 

lalchzar a border of tulips. 
oI^=3jOIac ibadctgah a place of worjhip. 

L, khab j& the place of flcep , a bed. 

The learner muft remember, that when thefe 
compounds arc ufed as diflindt fubftantives, the 
termination ^1 of the plural, and 1 j of the ob- 
lique cafe, muft be added to the end of them, as 


Sing.. 

Nom. 


a girl with J'weet 


ObL 


lips. 

Plur. 

Nom. 


1 girls with fweet 


Obi. 


\ lips. 


The Pcrfian verbs arc compounded either 
with nouns and adjedtives, or with prepolitions 
and other particles. The verbs chiefly ufed in 
the firft fort of compofltion arc to do, 

to bring, to have, ^JcLUm to 

make , to order, to devour , t^jdj 

to strike , (-jd y to bear , jjOyyi to Jhow, 
or q«Xj dy=3 to become , to come , ^cXjO 

to fee , JzOa to take, and to find . The 

moft common of thefe is ^jd^=> which is 

joined in all its inflexions to a multitude of 
Arabick gerunds or verbal nouns, as well as to 
Periian adjectives and participles, as 
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ikrar kerden to confefs. 
intizar kerdcn to expetf. 
ruju kcrden to return. 
temam kcrden to complete. 
por kerdcn to Jill. 

terk kerden to leave. 

£^AJb tu ^ k er den t0 rife (oriri). 

Thus Hafiz, 
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^^3 ol^Mi ^ LoLkm 

— > v—>Uwii uXlj 

^iU.M OvJm^i 



[t is morning; boy, Jill the cup with wine : the 
rolling heaven makes no delay, therefore 
hajten. The fun of the wine rifes from the 
eaft of the cup : if thou feekeft the delights 
of mirth, leave thy deep. 


hujum dverden to ajfault. 
till yfid averden to remember. 


(jj&lo ajeb dafhten to wonder. 

mSzur dafhten to excufe. 
jMCt. hefed berden to envy. 
Oliucl itik&d berden to believe . 
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ghcmm khorden to grieve. 
U&jyL. feugcnd khorden to fuoear. 

ruflien fakhten to enlighten . 

* y ter fakhten to moiften. 
v^UuJI iltiftit numuden to esteem. 

&*£==> mcdhufh gcfliten to be af 

tonijhed. 

XiC^ySa ViJU^c geranak gcrdiden /a be 

ajflitted. 

^tX«T cX>c\j pedeed dmeden /a appear. 
^cXj<A ^jLwia.1 ihfan deeden to be benefited. 
t^Job (jzjij perverifli yaften to be educated. 
yyj£j==s fji kerar griften to be confrmcd. 

The verbs and arc very fre- 
quently ufed in com portion, as ojxj 

nareh zeden to call aloud, fikr fer- 

mu den to confider ; thus Gelaleddin Ruzbeh&r, 


c > jxj fi i tX^^s ^ b 


While the nightingale fings thy praifes with a 
loud voice, I am all ear like the ltalk of the 
rofe-tree. 


and Hafiz, 
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_ f\ss& <_^=b L«yu (J^juut ^=a9 

Confider attentively; where is a rofe without a 
thorn? 


Some of the particles, with which verbs ape 
compounded, are fignificant, and others redun- 
dant and ornamental, as 


IjiX* I der Ameden to enter. 

der averden to carry in. 
der khaften to require \ 


j^-oU der yaften to underjland. 

0 O^T y her ameden to afeend. 

y her geihten to return, 
y her as uden to rejl. 

JLj baz dafhten to with-hold. 
jj y furud Ameden to d fiend. 
vApes dafhten to detain. 
fer dAden to banijb , to confine to a 

place. 


In the prefent tenfe of a compound verb the 
particle is inferted between the two words 

of which it is compofed, as to Jill. 

Sing, yf V 11 ' 

^ thoufilleft . 

Sif Cf* si he Jills. 

vol. ut. r 
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Plur. ^ we Jill. 

iXXXj' c^« yj. they Jill. 

Sometimes the two words of which a verb is 
compounded are placed at a great distance from 
each other, as 

\ j\^j 0 T ^Xj *wiLXj U *o 

\J-* »OfO ji (jbLu J 

“ O weftern breeze, fay thus to yon tender 
“ fawn, thou hall confined us to the hills and 
“ deferts.” 


where # al<5 ^ the preterite of ^ to 

confine, rel6guer, is feparated by three words. 
The noun ^j*» has a number of different fenfes, 
and is therefore the mofl difficult word in the 
Perfian language ; it fignifies the bead. \ the top , 
the point , the principal thing , the air , dejire , love, 
will, intention, &c. and fometimes its meaning 
is fo vague that it feems a mere expletive, 
though the Perfians undoubtedly feel its force. 

There are derivative verbs in Perfian, as in 
Hebrew and Arabick, which may be called 
caujals-, they are formed from the tranfitive 
verbs by changing into and fome- 
times into as 

QtXuCi to Jhine. qcXaJLjIj and qcXaJIjIjU 
to cauft to jhine. 
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(•jtXAMjj to arrive . to caufe to ar- 

rive v to bring. 

JU {j t 

J/" oO 

O heaven! £/•/»£ that mufky fawn back to 
Khoten ; bring back that tall waving cyprefs 
to its native garden. 


OF PERSIAN NUMBERS. 

The numerals and invariable parts of fpeech 
belong more properly to a vocabulary than to a 
grammar; but for the ufe of fuch as will take 
the trouble to learn them by heart, I will here 


fubjoin 

i the moft common 

of them: 

1 

1 

d? yek 

one. 

r 

t — t 
• 

du 

two. 

r 

TL 

Aim feh 

three. 

<F 


chehar 

four. 

O 

9 

^ P en S e 

five. 

1 

J 

fJJtt (hefli 

fix. 

V 

• 

J 

VJ-J& heft 

/even. 

A 

z 

heflit 

eight. 

1 

Jo 

aJ nuh 

nine. 


T 2 
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b 


deh 

ten. 

H 

Li 

sOjli y&zdeh 

eleven. 

II* 

C-*J 

• •• 

duazdeh 

twelve. 

ir 


fizdeh 

thirteen. 

if 

Ou 

chehardeh fourteen. 

10 

Aj! 

sOjJli panzedeh fifteen . 

n 


sO^jUi fhanzedeh fixteen. 

IV 

> 

hefdeh 

feventeen. 

IA 


#cX*J& hefhdeh 

eighteen. 

M 

ki 

t*y}jJ nuzdeh 

nineteen. 



•• # 

twenty. 


ir 

ViXj c^uubeeAyektzventy~one. 

r* 

J 

fee 

t bitty. 


r 

chehel 

forty. 

0* 

o 

v \sH penjah 

fifiy- 

*f • 

cr 


fixty. 

V* 

£ 

hefted 

feventy. 

A» 

• 

u 

OL&& keihtad 

eighty. 

1* 


Ciy naved 

ninety. 

In 

•• 
V— » 

cXui fad 

a hundrea. 

Y't 


dufad 

two hundred. 


u* 

feefad 

•• 

three hundred. 


IO 

cheharfad four hundred. 


CJ 

OwtoiU panfad 

five hundred. 

*!•* 

• 

r 

cW&iij (he(hfad 

fix hundred. 

Vm 

4 

heftfad 

feven hundred. 
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A'* iX*£am*$ he fht fad eight hundred. 

<\ • • Jo cX«3gj nuhfad nine hundred. 

hezar a thoufand. 

\ • • • • oO deh hezar ten thoufand. 

!• •• •• i\*o fad hezar ahundredthoufand. 

or eJCf lac 


ORDINALS. 


nukhuft 

duum 


first. 

uuum fecond. 

hum third. 

cheharum fourth. 

penjum fifth. 

All the other ordinals are formed in the fame 
manner, by adding ^ to the cardinal numbers. 


ADVERBS. 

jUmxj beslar much. efcXil endek little. 

eenja here. Isr’^T &nja there. 


isr \ f ' jtd 

cXmU av <ycv > ^ I 

If I could fend my foul to that place , how tri- 
fling a prefent would it be ! 


cXmU 


Jl ez eenja hence. 
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jmSJ eensu hither. 


\cs/ cuja where or whither, 
a/ \ce^ her cuja ke wherefoever. 
ytf beerun without. 

l^Tjl ez dnja thence. 


jmjX &nsu thither. 

Vji ez cuja whence ; 

derun > ^ 

° r enderunj 

£Lu cIaXj JfcXijly 

The nightingales were warbling in the garden, 
and the fawns were fporting on the hills. 


Af ^° rU \ below. bala above, 

or forud ) 

C>jj ^b Jl (S' 4>^aJ .Xj ^1 

That evil which comes from above is not evil. 
<M<X«b bamd&d *\ 
a\jjs?* fehergah > in the morning. 

or jsd* 1 feher 3 

fhamgah in the evening. 

(_^0 dee yejierday. 
peilh before. 

I eknun now. 
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chun when. 


fdjS ferda to-morrvw. 

(j**J pes after. 

»IXj T angah then. 

hemdndem dir ell ly. 

herkez ever. 

_jy& henuz yet. 
b' ta until. 
iSj^j baree once. 

£$> hem alfo. 

AJjJ^sb herkezneh never. 

jJT j\ tX*j b&d ez an afterward. 
hemeilheh always. 

^fsj>S)Cs deigerbah again. 
necz even. 

The following fix adverbs are nearly fynony- 
pious, and fignify as, like , in the fame manner as ; 

fspP hemchu, 
cheneen, 

Asr’Ua*. chenancheh, 

V V 

hemchun, 

hemchene^n, 

, chenankeh. 


jyf ' cu where? 

chend how many ? 
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As* ez behri che on what account? 
^ y*. chun how ? 

CtCLl eenck behold! 
jk+c megher perhaps . 

hem J 

\ r together. 

and pyj behemj 

chera wherefore? 

cheguneh how or what. 

fjz \J * cafti would! 

IvAL^d mebada left by chance. 

(yiU tenha alone. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

y u or va and, 

Li ya or, 

^ hem, or JjJ neez alfo. 

J\ egher, or S \ gher if. 

jl eghercheh, gherchch though . 

Ul emma, <^X>J leikcn, bel, aXXj 
belkeh but. 

hcrchend, cJOJc^jb herchendkeh 

although. 

benabereen therefore . 

off keh Jince. 

•• ^ 

jk* megher unlefs, 
tj**j pes then, moreover , 
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I yj zera becaufe. 
juz 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Jl ez or J Jro«;, by , of. 
pes ajter. 

aj beh, or be, joined to the noun,.*#*/?, 
b ba w/VA. 

pehlevi near. 

(_£l ^ berai, c hejehet for. 

Jl cz jehet,^yj Jl ez behr on account 

°f 

meian between. 
forud beneath. 

yj zeber above . 
y\ aber, or y upon. 

peilh before. 
be without. 

der in. 

iSy*** sui toward, 
yj zeer under . 

Oy nazd near. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

LI eid, l^l ayoha oh f 

or Ui dereega alas l 

P T &h ah / 
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Thus in the tale of the merchant and the parrot 
by Gelaleddin Rumi, 

j-J 

Alas ! alas ! that fo bright a moon fliould be 
hidden by the clouds { 

fugin and efsus are likewife 

interjections that exprefs grief: thus in a te- 
traltich by the fultan Togrul Ben Erflan, 

<4b} J 

i$ir* ^ *-*!/ 

(y* j*' 

(Sjjj ]ys» f <Sjjj J/r 

Yefterday the prefence of my beloved delighted 
my foul; and to-day her abfencc fills me 
with bitternefs ; alas ! that the hand of for- 
tune fliould write joy and grief alternately in 
the book of my life ! 

This great hero and poet was the laft king of 
the Seljukian race : he was extremely fond oi 
Ferdufi’s poetry, and in the battle in which he 
loft his life, he was heard to repeat aloud the 
following verfes from the Shahnama : 

jJzSj&J Jl ‘JUamULjJ j a. 
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(^LsrM ^ Ijaamj 

f*"' ‘UP/ Ls^Jf- 

* c^iy o^^jv Kj&y 

When the duft arofe from the approaching 
army, the cheeks of our heroes turned pale ; 
but 1 raifed my battle-ax, and with a fingle 
ftroke opened a paffage for my troops : my 
fteed raged like a furious elephant, and the 
plain was agitated like the waves of the Nile. 


* Thefe lines are quoted by d’Hcrbelot, p. 102 9, but they are 
written differently in my manufcript of Ferdufi, which I have bent 
followed. 
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OF THE PERSIAN SYNTAX. 


The C 'nftru£tion of the Perfian tongue is 
very ealy, and may be reduced to a few rules, 
molt of which it has in common with other 
languages. The nominative is ufually placed 
before the verb, with which It agrees in number 
and perfon, as in this pious fentence of a Per- 
fian philosopher. 


if ^£=b! HtXcl yty j\ 


maJ \j j *\j ^jI cr ? j 

I^jl of 5tX-el J cXil<A OUlsL 

bs^T j} ^Lo J)l if l sJT 


* 




Wherefore art thou com v ? if thou art come to 
learn the fcience of ancient and modem 
times, thou hail not taken the right path : 
doth not the Creator of all things know all 
things? and if thou art come to leek him, 
know that where thou firft wajl Jixed , there 
he was fn jent. 


yet it is ren arkable, that many Arabick plurals 
are conlideied m Perfian as nouns of the lingu- 


* Set ibt Bibliotheqne Orientate, p. Q50. 
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tar number, and agree as fuch with verbs and 
adje&ives, as 

OCX.T Jl 

^lo U 0L0* v — 

By the approach of fpring, and the return of 
December, the leaves of our life are conti- 
nually folded. 

where the plural of vJ a leaf, go- 

verns (AOyuye in the lingular. 

There is another ftrange irregularity in the 
Perlian fyntax j the cardinal numbers are ufually 
joined to nouns and verbs in the fingular, as 
jjj a tboufand and one days. 

d^vXij ^£sl CuJj ^am*j 

OuT^j 

If the gale lhall waft the fragrance of thy locks 
over the tomb of Hatiz, a hundred t hot fund 
flowers will faring from the earth that hides 
his corfe. 


Thefe idioms, however, are by no means nar 
tural to the Perlian, but feem borrowed from 
the. Arabs, who fay, aJuJ j aJUJ v — iJ I a tboufand 
and one nights. In Arabick too a noun of the 
plural number, if it fignify.a thing without life, 
requites a verb in the lingular/ and that of the 
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feminine gender, for the Arabick verbs have 
diftinft genders like nouns, as 

oJL* 

The rivers murmured, and the branches were 
bent to adore their Maker. 

^jsJOof Cuc^i 

Their cups overflowed with wine, and my eye9 
with tears. 


Moil aftive verbs require the oblique cafe in 
f ) after them, as 

Jd CumlXj cf I j£ss\ 

j m Jl=k£ 

If that fair damfel of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the black mole on her 
cheek the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 


It has before been obferved (fee page 201) 
that the j j is omitted if the noun be indefinite 
cr general, J. fill a cup ; but that it is 
inferted, if the thing be particular and limited, 
he filled the cuf\ examples of this 

occur in almofl every page. 

All nouns or verbs by which any profit or ac- 
quisition is implied govern the oblique cafe, as 

\j\XiiX jfr* U. ^ 
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Yes! whenever the fun appears, what advan- 
tage can there be to * Soha, but his being 
hidden ? 

Hie following remark relates to the pofition 
rather than to the fyntax: in a period of two or 
more members, each of which might end with 
an auxiliary verb, the firft of them commonly 
contains the verb, which is underftood in the 
reft, as 


a M •• ui 


The difadvantages of hafte are many, and the 
advantages of patience and deliberation (are) 
innumerable. 

The adjeCtive is placed after its fubftantive, 
and the governing noun is prefixed to that 
which it governs, as iSjJ a beautiful 

face t <Sy. *be /cent of a rofe ; but if this 
order be inverted a compound adjeCtive is 
formed, as tjfjj fair-faced, r oft~ 

feented. 

Conjunctions which exprefs conjecture, con- 
dition, will, motive, &c. require the conjunct- 
ive, or potential mood, as 


* Soha is the Arabick name for a rery (mail and obfemre Aar 14 
the conftellation of the Great Bear. 
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jj a£= jS=> 

>> jt* 

Jj5/^ '*4* j>jj 

^ «• 

I had known that thy abfence would have 
been fo forrowful and afflicting, I would not 
have departed from thee a Angle day; I would 
not have left thee a Angle moment 

PrepoAtions and interjections are Axed to 
nouns in the nominative cafe, as 

jlxffjl <Sj j\yb& ^ jLw^O AjIajmI 

Co3^ j\ &J ^ c CClj^p (jb&ij! ^JoUa. ^Ia£I 

<S*>* J ^ j^= 0 jj 

I have heard that two doves lived together in 
one ndft, a'hd whifpered their fecrets in one 
diarribcr ; the dtift of jealoufy had never ful- 
lied their minds, and the anguifh of misfor- 
tune had never pierced their hearts. 


U yJ^kSsO A&9 ^afoO^AMJ 


<^*£aa*C j&fS jd O Itfri/j u ^ Ci lO 

^ OJj** '* CUsji \^*y. 


* iJZxJjfj i« an Arabick word fignifying a turn, a change, « 
patch, excubin: bonce (jOj ClUjJ in Perfian, and Co^i 
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Hie fpider holds die veil in the palace of Ca:far; 
the owl ftands fentinel on the watch-tower of 
Afrafiab. 

Thefe are the principal rules that I have col- 
lected for the Perfian language ; but rules alone 
will avail but little, uhlels the learner will ex- 
emplify them in his own refearches: the only 
office of a grammarian is to open the mine of 
literature, but they who wifh to polTefs the 
gems muft endeavour to find them by their own 
labours. 


in Turkifli, fignify to relieve the guards by the founds 
of drums and trumpets . This office is given by the poet to the owl, 
as that of or ctoroberlain ** elegantly affigned to the 

fpider. Some copies have i indead of OOji' which 
reading would make very good fenfe, but deftroys the- beauty of tin 
allufion. 


VOL. Ilf. 


U 
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A PERSIAN FABLE* 

J 

The Gardener and the Nightingale. 
yip. Oui la Odi *&>J 

pj\ 0 U»Jf=> Jl g^ 1 ***^ J fj* J 

j JhXXcl Jjl# 0 1 

jax+ iyia* 


f“? 




j}j^ 

^ LJ I Ljl^Awi ^*aA,Cj 

J*£j 1 (S\y. 

J ^< T Cc*l; (j^L^taC ^a*mJ 

yojU ( <t ^ £sa {J*^c? t&Jr 3 * ^ jfj 
vjs^* ^.U. j! Jj^jT J ^ ^ 

&? <Sjj jt s* 

(£fz* djli ^jb* {j ^ V 

j C £jj J 

JUT (^b iJ&c Uc; <j£== ^T b 

g^<*>V 
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A literal tranjlation of the foregoing Fable. 

The GARDENER and the NIGHT- 
INGALE. 

It is related that a hulbandman had a Tweet 
and pleafant orchard, and a garden more frefh 
than the bower of Irem. The air of it gave 
mildnefs to the gales of the fpring, and the 
fcent of its herbs that refreshed the fpirits, con- 
veyed perfume to the very foul. 

VERSES. 

A bower like the garden of youth, a bed of 
rofes bathed in the waters of life, the notes 
of its nightingales railing delight ; its fragrant 
gale ihedding perfume. 

And in one corner of his garden there was a 
role bulb frelher than the Ihrub of defire, and 
more lofty than the branch of the tree of mirth. 
Every morning on the top of the rofe bulh the 
role blofibmed, coloured like the cheek of 
heart-alluring damfels with gentle minds, and 
the face of lily-bofomed maids fcented like jef- 
famine. The gardener began .o (how an ex- 
treme fondnefs for thefe excellent rofes, and 
faid. 
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jU ^ S*?- <-^=* 

&JJ I ( k _5'* jj|y 

C^UilyXJ 6j$*~o ^ <£>JJ 

C, Cj_) Afn cXJti t, cXcl 

^ i/ ixxs5 ji ^ ^>iiv W - , ^= 3 ^ 


CoJ 


i^mi Cum>« J^j a£s <_^a^ 

l^MI Cvmi) jl ^m^Im!^I AAmj^I ^*M 

3<_\&Lw~» <jJ^ ( jIasU 
»*j l* ff^ t >I^I/-»a^iI CXmiXj (Js tlA^ii 

U^ 4 * J 

jj^ 0»(y aAxm J 

a 1 /** 

Ol^J £f0 (J I y»* yj (ji/O £lO 

J^bjliu* &Sjs£ 


Co 
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A DISTICH. 

I know not what the rofe fays under his lips, 
that he brings back the helplefs nightingales 
with their mournful notes. 

One day the gardener according to his efta- 
blifhed cuftom went to view the rofes ; he faw 
a plaintive nightingale, who was rubbing his 
head on the leaves of the rofes, and was tearing 
afunder with his (harp bill that volume adorned 
with gold. 

A DISTICH. 

The nightingale, if he Ice the rofe, becomes 
intoxicated; he lets go from his hand the 
reins of prudence. 

The gardener viewing the fcattered condition 
of the rofe-leaves, tore with the hand of con- 
fufion the collar of patience, and rent the mantle 
of his heart with the piercing thorn of uneali- 
nefs. The next day he found the fame action 
repeated, and the flames of wrath occafioned by 
the lofs of his rofes 

AN HEMISTICH. 

added another fear to the fear which he had 
before. 

The third day, by the motion of the nightin- 
gale’s bill. 
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<umm (JT j\ (^£j\£>)\£* 

j g£j ®b 8cX *^ 

qma3 qIcXJJ^O cXa* 3 1^1 <Jucx ajIiXj 

U^J jjj C^5^° cM^ C^S 3 ^ 

43^ g£l c^i£=>j OU*£aJ> 

(^jI* y«« Coyuu Ar> ^1 #«J^ ^j»*A£a* 

A % 

(y-o olyii CU^qs?? bcXi5» 

CumJ |Jy« Aj'UmI C^Sk 

^ CvmJ V^l^l (y**c AJbs^ld j***" 

jl !p* »tXyl;vXr JU=^ c/ 4^jd g^*** 
kZ+aS' g,Lii£0 *0 ^a=L O^L l* 

]/* -J P* ‘^gs'^*** 

D^ i 4 *^ v»W <-^ p*ylO^ ^Mr! 

y A^ Ojj i\i|y (j oUl£« v^iL^loj Jgc 

jysfiF* tily» j ^i3'jl j tcXiUjU* jjlO j! 

f* <**-> <£# M* At 'ityf ' jO VcXmm 

Col^ ^ ^ yCktJitS' <Jff *j0 
^JU g_g* AaU ^ ^0 »<-^* > 
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AN HEMISTICH. 

the rofes were plundered, and the thorns only 
remained. 

Then the refentment caufed by the nightingale 
broke out in the bread of the gardener, he fet 
a deceitful fpringe in his way, and having 
caught him with the bait of treachery, he con- 
fined him in the prifon of a cage. The dis- 
heartened nightingale opened his mouth, like a 
parrot, and laid. Oh, Sir, for what caufe haft 
thou imprifoned me ? for what reafon haft thou 
refolved to diftrefs me? if thou formed the de- 
fire of hearing my fongs, my own neft is in thy 
garden, where in the morning thy bower (hall 
be the houfe of my mufick j but if thou haft 
another idea, inform me of what thou haft in 
thy mind (an Arabick phrafe). 

The gardener faid, Doft thou not know how 
thou haft fpoiled my fortune, and how often 
thou haft diftrefied me with the lofs of my fa- 
vorite rofe? it is right that thy a&ion lhould be 
requited, and that thou being feparated from thy 
friends and family, and fecluded from all joy 
and diverfions, lhould ft mourn in the corner of 
a prifon j whilft I, afflifted with the anguilh of 
feparation from my darling flowers, weep in the 
cottage of care. 
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^ cxl* Ij yf] J*U» JU* 
CuMJjlj U J^J ^|;[i LJLiilf j6 Us a/ 

0*^1 s*. JJ (&* '&*? tW? 

A r ^.jltkiU (^jJcXj ^j-s a/" 
\j(^^ Jr* ^ A+&sa Qj^Aasf* 

'■*>? cX$l^ [^J^Jr* <£}U* ^ 

r~ • 

o*^ iSjj) 

q*Aa& Ulx (^<^J j ^£aAi AJ 

•• 

cXa**; ySJT cXi^=> (^^aJ A £=a JA 

<js4W y^=» u£<^ *£=> 

»<XsT Jo ^ <jJ 

C^i; Ol;TI;J-sU 

<S*jf <Sj& i^r 9 *-? cii ^5 j 
0 T olilC 0 U*Jl 3! - 0 Ls*Jl! ^ Jl * 

Ocs^o ^O A^— » jjIcXj O^b cXjlj 
«^1^ah. jO^jlO^J^j! C^uwl AjIaST" v OIam*jI 
4^LXj 1; JcxT* ^LiAO \^9yO O^SSk 

(JaJj c^I Ool» OumjO JuAj 
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A DISTICH of HAFIZ. 

Mourn, O nightingale ! if with me thou re-; 
gretteft the lofs of thy friend, for we are two 
mournful lovers, and our employment is 
weeping. 

The nightingale faid. Depart from that refolu- 
tion, and coniider, that if I am imprifoned for 
fuch an offence as tearing a rofe, whdi will be 
thy punifhment if thou teareft a heart afunder? 

VERSES. 

He that formed the iky by exa6t meafurc, 
knows the right rewards for good and evil ; 
whoever does well, good will come to him ; 
and if he does ill, evil will attend him. 

This difeourfe taking effedl upon the heart 
pf the gardener, he fet the nightingale at li- 
berty. The bird tuned his voice in his free 
Rate, and faid, Since thou haft done me this fer- 
vice according to the fentence (in the Alcoran), 
Is there any recompenfe for benefits, but bene- 
fits? it is neceflary to reward thee for it. Know, 
that under the tree where thou ftandeft there is 
a coffer full of gold ; take it, and fpend it to 
fupply thy wants. 

The gardener fearched the place, and found 
the words of the nightingale to be true; he then 
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L5 * W a/ i^os* 

y J-Jj c^cxoj viTlsi. jjj j& j 


A^iL*Jloj fyT 


jvXs^l jiXiiJI l<M 


t 

1/C^AAflJ »tXj£ OuU J \jJ (^US 

£*j ^ j Ai j out# Ai 

OuLm,; 
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faid, O nightingale ! what a wonder it is y that 
thou couldft fee the coffer of gold beneath the 
earth* and not difcover the fpringe upon the 
I 

The nightingale faid, Doft thou not know 
that (an Arabick fentcncc) when fate defeends, 
caution is vain ? 

AN HEMISTICH. 

It is impofiible to contend with fate. 

When the decrees of heaven are fulfilled* no 
light remains to the eye of underftanding, and 
neither prudence nor wifdom bring any advan- 
tage. 
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OF VERSIFICATION. 

The modern Perfians borrowed their poetical 
meafures from the Arabs : they are too various 
and complicated to be fully explained in this 
grammar ; but when the learner can read the 
Perfian poetry with tolerable eafe, he may re- 
ceive further information from a treatife writ- 
ten profcfledly upon verification by ^ 

Vahidi, who was himfelf no contemptible poet. 

There are nineteen forts of metre which are 
ufed by the Perfians, but the molt common of 

them arc^a^i jsJ or the iambick meafure,^s^ 

or the trochaick meafure, and a 

metre that confilts chiefiy of thofe compounded 
feet which the ancier.ts called 'Enrems, and 
which are compofed of iambick feet and fpon- 
dees alternately, as amatores puellarum. In ly- 
rick poetry thefe verfes are generally of twelve 
or fixtecn fyllablcs, as 
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Bebul na | fei kakher | seba zan tur | re 
bucfhayed 

Zi jadl zul j fi mulhklnelh J cln tab uftad [ 
u der dllha. 

When the zephyr dilperfes the fragrance of 
thofe mu Iky locks, what ardent delire in- 
flames the hearts of thy admirers ! 

They fometimes conlift of fourteen lyllables in 
this form, 

- - ° | u — | - - u | - — 

as 

«il«3 AJu OolcXJcL AaS^ U* 

Ta ghunche | ekhendanet | devlet be j ke 
khahed dad 

Ai lhakhT j gull rana | ez behri | ke mlruyl 

Ah ! to whom will the fmiling rofe bud of thy 
lips give delight? O fweet branch of a tender 
plant! for whole life doll thou grow? 

or in this. 
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Gofhem hfc | me ber kuli J ney u nagmS. | ti 
chengueft 

Chelhmem he j me ber lali | to u ghcrdS | 
fhi jameft 

My ear is continually intent upon the melody of 
the pipe* and the foft notes of the lute : my 
eye is continually fixed upon thy rubied lip, 
and the circling cup. 

This kind of meafurc is not unlike that which 
Sappho ufes in thofe elegant lines quoted by 
Hepheflion, 

TXuxeia aoLTtg, ouVoi Suvapai x^exeiv rov Ido* 

Hoiou Sahara, wouSof fipaSivav Si ’AfpoStrav. 

which he fcans thus, 

rAVXffOt pa | TSf % OVTQl Sv | VOLpOLL KpEKEiV | TOV lofa» 

XloSai Sctpti | col maiSof fya | Siyav S\ 'A | ffo Sway. 

Other lyrick verfes contain thirteen fyllables in 
this form, 

y-w-| | | - - 

as 

u j 

Seba be teh | neltT peer | i melforofli | amed 
Ke musiml | tarbu elfh | u nazu noih | amed 

The zephyr comes to congratulate the old 
keeper of the banquet-hQufc, that the feafon 
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of mirth, joy, wantonnefs, and wine is 
coming. 

or, 



as 

JtjC aIoXj l j*a 

I^U y j o^=aJ j** 

Seba belutf { bogou an | gazalT ra | nara 
Ke ser becouh | va by a ban J to dadel | mara 

This couplet has been tranflated in another part 
of the grammar. See p. 274. 

The Perfians fometimes ufe a meafure con- 
fining of trochees and fpondecs alternately, like 
thefe verfes of Catullus and Ariftophanes, 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
eras amet. 

'Ons yfuuy ras ’A fyvag Sxxexu/f yxotf fan*. 

thus Hafiz, 

Aber dzari ber dined badi neuruzi vazeed 

The vernal clouds appear, the gales of the 
pleafant feafon breathe. 

But the mod common Perfian verfe contains 
eleven fyllables, as 
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OuiMlXijO JUMbLI «| doj 

Ou5*vX/^w 0**v tSj***** 

Chunkeh gul reft va gulidan derguzefht 
Ncfhcnvi zan pes zebulbul ferguzefht 

When the rofes wither, and the bower lofes its 
fweetnefs, you have no longer the tale of the 
nightingale. 

In this lad meafure are written all the great 
Perfian poems, whether upon heroick or moral 
fubjeCts, as the works of Ferdufi, and of JAmi, 
the Bodan of Sadi, and the Mefnavi of the ex- 
cellent GelAleddin. This fort of verfe anfwers 
to our dmtnon heroick rhyme, which was 
brought to fo high a degree of perfection by 
Pope, and which the English poets will do well 
to retain, indead of adopting the lefs harmonious 
mcafures of other nations. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the different 
forts of verfe ufed in Perfia, becaufe there are 
few books or even common letters written in 
the Penian language, which are not interfperfed 
with fragments of poetry; and becaufe all the 
Perfian verfes mud be read according to the 
paufes of fcanfion : thus the following elegant 
couplet quoted by Mcninlki, 


0*> \ji v-AJj OyJ (Cjj ^ 
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muft be pronounced, 

Tebader che | ne her tarce | buved zulfeo ] 
tera fad chcen 

Ke fazee her | gulce furee | zefunibul pu | 
de checu ber chcen 

with a ftrong accent upon every fourth fyllablc; 
and it may here be observed, that the Perfians, 
like the French, ufiially accent the laft fyllables 
of their words. 

As to their profody, nothing can be more c.»(y 
and iimple; their vowels I eii f,j van, and 
ya are long by nature ; the points, which they 
commonly fupprefs, are naturally fliort ; and 
every Ihort fyllable that endi with a ennfonant 
is long by pofition ; as JLa^, Shiraz, 

sumbul, dehan, remen ; but the 

Perfians, like other poets, have many licences ; 
they often add a Ihort vowel which does not 
properly belong to the word, as in the firft ode 
of Hafiz, 

lgJl &*9 *3 Us! j ve I iiftauu mufiikllha, 

and l* Jles* cXaJI«A tsa^cuja danendl hallma. 

They alfo Shorten fome long fyllables at plea- 
fure by omitting the vowels I clif, j vau, and 

VOL. in. x 
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ya; thus beeriin, which is a fpondee, 

becomes an iambick foot when it is written 
Qjjt berun : in the fame manner is ufed 
for and ^cXj for The omiflion 


of I elif is more common; fo is put for v jj, 
and for as in this beautiful 

couplet. 


A—?* j 1 ^ ^ 




A^. JJ JwJj A ZHsjS?* ^ 


“ Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around ; 
“ what favour canft thou expfeft from for- 
“ tune ?** fo fpake the rofe this morning; O 
nightingale ! what fayeft thou to her maxim ? 


In which lines Q , J iJd£=» is ufed for 

/bedding flowers, and aJjsd* for t\Jjsd* t the 
morning. 


1 Avail clofe this fedlion with fome examples 
of Perfian verfes from the or bemiflicb, 

to the J jt or ode, which differs from the oi\am*5 

or elegy in nothing but the number of the dif- 
tichs, of which the ode feldom contains fewer 
than five, and the elegy feldom fewer than 
twenty. I (hall not fet down thefe examples 
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at random, but {hall felett fuch as arc remark- 
able for beauty of fentiment or delicacy of ex- 
preflion. 




AN HEMISTICH. 


He that plants thorns will not gather rofes. 


CvU A DISTICH. 

• • • 

cAAv j vlp- y j o^jj^* 
L^ji *J ^SjJ [ ^ => 

The caravan is departed, and thou fleepeft ; the 
defert lies before theej whither wilt thou 
go ? of whom wilt thou alk the way ? what 
wilt thou do? how wilt thou exift? 


[jj A TETRASTICH. 
(J "JJ*" 


c£r=> *^y tX *^= JJ *=& 

jd tXiO^y J 
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At the time that the dawn appears, doft thou 
know for what reafon the bird of the morning 
complains ? He fays, that it is fliown in the 
mirror of the day, that a whole night of thy 
life is palled, while thou art loft in indolence. 


Another. 


J ° J 

C Jobu i oOyT j\ 




Doft thou defire to be free from forrow and 
pain ? hear a maxim more valuable than a 
precious gem : Defpife not thine enemy, 
though he be diftrefledj and truft not thy 
friend, if he be proud and malevolent. 


In all the Perfian elegies and odes the two 
tirft hctnifiichs have the fame rhyme, which is 
continued through the whole poem at the end 
<>f every diilich. A (liort piece of poetry, in 
w hich tin: two firft lines do not rhyme together, 
is called a fragment ; as this elegant fable 

of Sadi on the advantages of good company: 


i •• 
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to ^ aS' fi_) J 

^j* Jl Aj 1 

f* 4 ^ <3^ 

°//' 


One day, as I was in the bath, a friend of mine 
put into my hand a piece of feented clay *. 
I took it, and faid to it, “ Art thou mu Ik or 
“ ambergris? for I am charmed with thyde- 
“ lightful feent.” It anfvvcred, “ I was a 
“ defpicable piece of clay; but I was lbme 
“ time in the company of the role; the 
“ lweet quality of my companion was com- 
** municated to me ; otherwife I (hould have 
** been only a piece of earth, as I appear 
“ to be.’ : 


When both lines of each couplet rhyme to- 
gether through a whole compofition, it is called 
( Sy ^ as * n l ^ e following examples : 


OvkkJ 


♦ ghili khoflibui, a kind of unctu^ns »'7/.y f 

which the IVrfians perfume with eflTence of rolcf, and ufe in the 
baths inftead of foap. 
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Such is the nature of inconftant fortune, neither 
her mildnefs nor her violence are of long 
duration: (he exalts no one whom (he docs not 
at laft opprefs ; for (he is light in her affect- 
ion, but mod har(h in her hatred. 


•t ^ 

oj^-f ^ c j olo^j' 

The happy * Feridun was not an angel; he 
was not formed of mu(k or ambergris. He 
gained his reputation byjuftice and liberality: 
be thou juft and liberal, and thou wilt be a 
Feridun. 


* An ancient king of Pcriia, highly celebrated for his eminent 
virtue s. The learned and excellent d’Hcrbelot has made a niillake 
in his tranflation of thele lines (fee the article Farrakh in his Bib- 

w 

liothtvjuc Orion tale) for not recollecting the fenfe of ^ ^ happy, 

he made a proper name of it, and tells us that Farrakh was a man 
whom the Perliana confider as a per fed model of juflice and mag- 
nanimity. 
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j«A iS' 

OddUsI^ 

» ^ 

.*. *« 

C<mO L I ^)L( 

v r - ;OJlT IdU* 

O 1 ** J 1 

O' 0 J jLASsaJ |^s> 

c£j^ oV^ 

/ ^ j <Al<A q g H (jliki dJ^ yjOLXxXMMi 

u*^-« JO,, (^j I _^l VwjL^ C ColX^ 


u *yy j 


I J |L» tXJU^ / Jcs:* 


jti 


There was an affe&ionate and amiable youth, 
who was betrothed to a beautiful girl. I 
have read, that as they were failing in the 
great fea, they fell together into a whirlpool. 
When a mariner went to the young man that 
he might catch his hand, and fave him from 
pcrifliing in that unhappy juncture; he called 
aloud, and pointed to his mid refs from the 
midft of the waves; “ Leave* me, and take 


“ the hand of my beloved.” The whole 
world admired him for that lpcech ; and 
when he was expiring ho was heard to lay; 
“ Learn not the tale of love from that wretch 


“ who forgets his beloved in the hour of 
** danger.” 
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Thefe examples will, I hope, be fufficient to 
undeceive thofe who think that the Aliatick 
poetry con lifts merely in lofty figures and flowery 
descriptions. There is fcarce a leflon of mora- 
lity or a tender l'entiment in any European lan- 
guage, to which a parallel may not be brought 
from the poets of Alia. The verfes of eleven 
lyllables, which arc ul'ed in the great Perlian 
poems, always rhyme together in couplets. It 
is unneccflary in this fedtion to give an example 
of the Perlian oJ or elrgy, as it differs only 
in its length from the or ode, except that 

the Cnflideh often turns upon lofty fubjedts, and 
the Gazal comprifes for the molt part the prailes 
of love and merriment, like the lighter odes 
of Horace and Anacreon. The moft elegant 
compofers of the lb odes are Jami and 

Lila* Hafiz, each of whom has left an ample 

collcdlion of his brick poems. I may confi- 

dentlv affirm that few odes of the Greeks or 
* 

Romans upon limilar lubjcdts are more finely 
poli (bed than the fongs of thefe Perlian poets : 
they w ant only a reader that can fee them in 
their original drel's, and feel their beauties with- 
out the dila.ivantage of a tranflation. I fhall 
tranlcribe the full ode of Hatiz that offers itfelf, 
out of near three hundred that I have para- 
\ hralbd: when the learner is able to underftand 
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the images and allufions in the Pcrfian poems, 
he will fee a reafon in every line why they can- 
not be tranilatcd literally into any European 
language. 


jiyL jb ^ J O 

OOli 

Jo" oJU* 

OOjIxJ ^l«Ac <0^ 

JtXiXX u-J »lj l> 

w Ul 

Lei <J-o ^ 

cXiUJ ^ 

<Ai\aJ JuLC Cuwii 
4-X^lxj 

Us eA*wyis:'* OoJ ^U>- 

<0£U> jl 


The rofe is not fwcct without the cheek of m^ 
beloved} the fpring is not fweet without 
wine. 


The borders of the bower, and the walks of the 
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garden, are not pleafant without the notes of 
the nightingale. 

The motion of the dancing cyprefs and of the 
waving dowers is not agfccablc without a 
miftrefs whole, cheeks are like tulips. 

The prefence of a damfel with fweet lips and a 
roly complexion is not delightful without 
kifies and dalliance. 

The rofe-garden and the wine are fweet, but 
they are not really chaiming without the 
company of my beloved. 

All the pictures that the hand of art can devife 
are not agreeable without the brighter hues 
of a beautiful girl. 

Thy life, O Hafiz, is a trifling piece of money, 
it is not valuable enough to be thrown away 
at our feaft. 

The laft diftich alludes to the Afiatick cuflom 
of throwing money among the guefls at a bridal 
feaft, or upon any other extraordinary occa- 
fion: the Perfians call this money nisur, 
and him who collects it nisar cheen. 

I fliall conclude this gramnrtar with a tranfla- 
tion of the ode quoted in the fedtion upon the 
Perfian letters; fee p. iy6. 
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If that lovely maid of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the mole on her cheek 
the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 

Boy, bring me the wine that femains, for thou 
wilt not find in paradife the fwcet banks of 
our Rocnabad, or the rofy bowers of our 
Mofella. 

Alas ! thefe wanton nymphs, thefe fair deceivers, 
whofc beauty raifes a tumult in our city, rob 
my heart of reft and patience, like the Turks 
that are feizing their plunder. 

Yet the charms of our darlings have no need of 
our imperfeft love ; what occafion has a face 
naturally lovely for perfumes, paint, and ar- 
tificial ornaments ? 

Talk to me of the fingers, and of wine, and 
feek not to difclofe the fecrets of futurity; 
for no one, however wife, ever has difeovered, 
or ever will difeover them. 

I can ealily conceive how the inchanting beau- 
ties of Jofeph afFedicd Zoleikha fo deeply, 
that her love tore the veil of her chaftity. 

Attend, O my foul!, to prude/it counfcls; for 
youths of a good difpofition love the advice 
of the aged better than their own fouls. 
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Thou haft fpoken ill of me; yet I am not of- 
fended; may Heaven forgive thee! thou haft 
fpoken well: but do bitter words become a 
lip like a ruby, which ought to fhed nothing 
but fweetnefs? 

O Hafiz! when thou compofeft verfes, thou 
feemeft to make a firing of pearls: come, 
ling them fweetly: for Heaven feems to have 
fhed on thy poetry the clearnefs and beauty 
of the Pleiads. 

The wildnefs and fimplicity of this Perfian 
fong pleafed me fo much, that I have attempted 
to tranflate it in verfe : the reader will excufe 
the Angularity of the meafure which I have 
ufed, if he confiders the difficulty of bringing 
fo many caftern proper names into our ftanzas. 

1 have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to 
give my tranflation the eafy turn of the origi- 
nal; and I have, as nearly as poffible, imitated 
the cadence and accent of the Perfian meafure; 
from which every reader, who underftands mu- 
fick, will perceive that the Afiatick numbers 
are capable of as regular a melody a6 any air in 
Mctaftafio. 


A PERSIAN SONG. 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldft charm my fight, 
And bid thefe arms thy neck infold ; 
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That rofy cheek, that lily hand 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bokhara’s vaunted gold. 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy, let yon * liquid ruby flow. 

And bid thy penflve heart be glad, 
Whate'er the frowning zealots lay : 

Tell them their Eden cannot (how 
A dream fo clear as Rocnabad, 

A bow'r fo fwcct as Mofellay. 

Oh ! when thefe fair, perfidious maids. 
Whole eyes our fecrct haunts infefl. 

Their dear deftruftive charms difplav. 

Each glance my tender breaft invades. 

And robs my wounded foul of reft, 

As Tartars feize their deftin’d prey. 

In vain with love our bofoms glow; 

Can all our tears, can all our fighs 
New luftre to thofe charms impart? 

Can cheeks u here living roles blow. 

Where nature fp reads her richcft dies. 
Require the borrow’d glofs of art ? 

Speak not of fate— ah ! change the theme. 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

* A* JjJ a melted ruby is a common pcriptira:!* Jot 
wine in the Perfian poetry. Sec liafiz, ode 22. 
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Talk of the flow’rs that round us bloom: 
*Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine. 
Nor hope to pierce the facred gloom. 

Beauty has fuch refiftlefs pow’r. 

That ev’n the chafte Egyptian dame 11 '' 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 

For her how fatal was the hour. 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
■f A youth fo lovely and fo coy ! 

But ah ! fweet maid, my counfcl hear; 
(Youth fhould attend, when thofc advife 
Whom long experience renders fage). 
While mufick charms the ravifh’d ear. 
While fparkling cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay; and fcorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel anfwer have I heard! 

And yet, by heav’n, I love thee ftill: 

( v m aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet fay, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which ftp. ams of fwretnefs fill. 
Which nought but drops of honey fip? 

Go boldly forth, my Ample lay. 

Whole accents flow with artlcfs c afe. 


* Z.UiUha, Potiphai’s wilt-, 
f Jofipb, called by IVifians and Arabians Jufuf. 
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Like orient pearls at random ftrung ; 

Thy notes arc fweet, the damfels fay. 

But, oh, far Tweeter, if they plcafe 

The nymph for whom thefe notes are fung ! 


END OF THE GRAMMAR. 
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cXjUai' a book of ehgies. 

cjLJ ‘jt a book of ode 
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The works of Jamij containing, among others, 
aLwXw the chain of gold , a poem in 
three books. 

jJLwjl j Selman and Abfal \ a tale. 

the life of Alexander. 

j the loves of Jofeph and Zu- 

leica , a very beautiful poem. 

j the loves of Leila and Megenun. 

•• 

a colleftion of odes. 

• • 

the manfon of the fpring. 

&xs^ the gift of the noble. 
iesE*" the manners of the juft. Oxf. 

A book of elegant odes, by Mir Chofru. Oxf. 
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A poetical work called Mefnavi, upon fevcral 
fubjedts, of religion, hiftory, morality, and 
politicks ; cumpolcd by Gelaleddin, furnamed 
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Pendnama, a book of moral lentcnces, not 
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(OuJ Ferideddin Attar. 'Lond. 
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The works of Catebi, containing five poems: 

the jn,nttion of two feas . . 
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t-Aj gtl the ten chapters, 
uk j beauty and love. 

_jyaX*9 tj ^oLi the conqueror and triumpher. 

j ^jqj the loves of Baharam and 

Gulendum. 

There are many more hiftories and poems 
written in lerfian ; but thofe above-mentioned 


are tee m.-ft celebrated in Aba. The poets of 
the fecond clafs were Roudeki, who 

tranflated Pilpai’s fables into verfe; 

Refhxdi, who wrote an art of poetry called 


fsi*^\ Oulcks,* the inchanted gardens-, 


Ahmedi, who compofed an heroick poem on 
the adtions of Tamerlane: not to mention a 
great number of elegiack and lyrick poets, who 
are very little known in Europe. 


PHILOSOPHY, 


The light of Soleil or Canopus. — A very ele- 
gant paraphrafe of Pilpai’s tales and fables, by 
Cafhcfi. Oxf. 




The touchftone of learning ; a more fimple 
tranllation of Pilpai, by Abu Fazl. Oxf. 
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The Perfian tales of a thoufand and one days, 
t ran Hated into French by Petit de la Croix. 

Negarifttin the gallery of piSlures, by Jouini.— * 
A mifeefaneous work upon moral fubjetffcs, 
in profe and verfe. There is a beautiful copy 
of this book in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford. Marjb 30~ 

A fyftem of natural philofophy, by Isfahani. 

Oxf. 

<su«U 

The natural hiftory of precious Hones. Uxj . 

There are many books in Perfian upon Geo- 
metry, Algebra, Aftronomy, Mechanicks, Lo- 
gick, Rhetorick, and Phyfick ; all. which de- 
ferve to be read and ftudied by the Europeans. 
The Perfians are very fond of elegant manu- 
feripts } all their favourite works are generally 
written upon fine filky paper, the ground of which 
is often powdered with gold or filver duft: the 
two firft leaves are commonly illuminated, and 
the whole book is fbmetimes perfumed with 
alienee of rofes or fandal wood. The poem of 
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Jofeph and Zuleica in the publick library at 
Oxford is, perhaps, the moft beautiful manur 
fcript in the world : the margins of every page 
arc' gilt and adorned with garlands of flowers ; 
and the hand writing is elegant to the higheft 
degree: it is in the collodion of the learned 
Greaves, N°. 1. The Afiaticks have many ad- 
vantages in writing : their ink is extremely 
black, and never lofes its colour ; the Egyptian 
reeds with which they write, arc formed to 
make the fined ftrokes and flouriflies; and their 
letters run fo eafily in’o one another, that they 
can write fader than any other nation. It is 
not drange, therefore, that they prefer their 
manuferipts to our bed printed books ; and if 
they (hould ever adopt the art of printing, in 
order to promote the general circulation of 
learning, they will dill do right to prtferve 
their cladtcal works in manufeript. 

I fhall conclude with a Pcrfian ode in three 
Afiatick hands, and dull add a few remark*; 
upon each of them. 


I. 

NISKHI. 

This is the onlv form of writing; that we can 
imitate exactly by otir types; it is the hand of 
the Arabians, who invented the characters ; and 
it mud, therefore, be learned before we attempt 
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to read the other hands : it is frequently ufed 
by the Perfians, and the hiftory of Nader Shah 
was written in it 


II. 

TALIK. 

This beautiful hand may eafily be read by 
Europeans, if they underftand the Perfian lan- 
guage ; and if they do not, what will it avail 
them to read it? In this form of writing the 
flrokes are extremely fine, and the initial letters 
j y j are fometimes fcarcely perceptible. The 
charaders are the fame with thofc ufed in 
printing, except that and (j* are often cx- 
prefied by a long ftroke of the reed, as in the 
third word of the fecond line, which anfwers to 
: there are alfo two examples of this in 

the third line. As the Perfians always write 
their lines of an equal length, they are obliged 
to place their words in a very irregular manner j 
if the line be too fhort, they lengthen it by a 
fine ftroke of the reed j if too long, they write 
the words one above another. In the Perfian 
poems the tranferibers place both members of 
a couplet on the lame line, and not the firft 
above the fecond, as we do: a Perfian would 
write the following verfes in this order, 

With ravijhed ears The monarch hearsx 
AJJumes the gody Aftetts to notf. 
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It mail be confetfed, that this irregularity in 
writing, joined to the confuiion of the diacriti- 
cal points, which are often placed at random, 
and fometimes omitted, makes it very difficult 
to read the Perfian manufcripts, till the lan- 
guage becomes familiar to us j but this difficulty, 
Kke all . others in the world, will be infenhbly 
furmounted by the habit of induftry and perfe- 
vc ranee, without which no great delign was 
ever accompli (hed. 


III. 

SHEKESTEH. 

In this inelegant hand all order and analogy 
are negledted ; the points which diftinguilh 
from £ from and l_> from and 

&c. are for the moll part omitted, and thefe 
feven letters, 1 & 6 j'jjj arc connected with 
thofe that follow them in a mod irregular man- 
ner. This is, certainly, a considerable difficulty, 
which mud be furmounted before the learner 
can translate an Indian letter: but I am per- 
fuaded, that thofe who chiefly complain of it 
have another difficulty Hill greater, which is 
their imperfect knowledge of the language. 
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NISKHI. 

Ouijj aJUj J' ' y? 

oSTji a) 3 j\jp j}.0 

aJX^ cU==x£/j J^= ^ ^ ^a**J 
oSTji o’ (i>>? gy^* 

£sa*U g I Aj L--oi< C^jJ^ j»m 

oJTjj aJU»; O^J gi^j 

^ 1/ ^ (^y ry 

0 li> 

oJT^ aJL;!/ r l^j ^/=* ^ 
&yax* s&J ^ 3 o's> Ajr* c_5*^ 
Ofy d\j 5 & J£=> u*J *£= v5«-J 

*?■ ^ 0 i^«y> 

o^< a)|>^. *“*= ** *** 

Usl*. oo^ <^*l> 

oJTji *0 t ^“’ 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tl TIE following Index will be found, it is 
hoped, of confidcrable ufe to learners, to thofe 
in particular who are unprovided with dictiona- 
ries; lince it is not only intended as a literal al- 
phabetical explanation and analyfis of the ex- 
tracts and authorises from the various writers 
interfperfed through the Grammar, but as a vo- 
cabulary it may be employed to advantage, by 
imprinting on the memory a number of ufeful 
words. 

It may not be improper, however, to inform 
thofe who have made but little progrefs in this 
language, that, in confulting any dictionary, 
there are a variety of infcparable particles pre- 
fixed and annexed to words, which muft be 
analyfed or leparated before the meaning can be 
found: for example, 

which literally fignifies to defirc is 
muft not be looked for under the letter j but 
under f, the j prefixed being the infeparable 
prepofition for, to, in, implying defre, fsfr. 
and (for c^uJ) the third perfon prefent of 
Ijdjj to be. 

It is unneceffary to multiply examples, but it 
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will fave the learner much trouble if he keep 
in mind, that the principal of thefe prefixed 
particles are, 

the Arabick particle the. 
j. (or before words beginning with I) the 

chara&eriftick of the firft future, and fometimes 
of the imperative. 

aj or j the prepofition in, to, for, &c. 
j prefixed fometimes by way of pleonafm, 
to which no tranflation can give any precife 
meaning. 

Li with. 

without. 

•• 

J (for j\) from, with , by, &c. 

S' (for aS) which , what. 

* or chara&erifticks of the pre- 

fent tenfe. — Thefe charadtcrifticks of the pre- 
fent are frequently omitted by the Perfian au- 
thors. 

(or before words beginning with I) 
the negative prefixed to imperatives. 

aJ or j (or before words beginning with 
f) the general negative prefixed to all other 
tenfes*. 

* Notwith (landing the above obfervations, which will Cave the 
learner fonie perplexity in confulting dictionaries* many of the 
compounded words, and fuch oblique tenfes as differ moft from their 
infinitives, are for his greater cafe and fatisfa&ion inferted in this 
Indea. 
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The particles which are commonly annexed 
to words are as follow: 

The pofleflive pronouns 
j.1 or my, mine . U our. 


to tol or Ou thy, thine. your. 

^ his , her , its. f ^ or their. 

<jl the plural of nouns having reference to 
living creatures. 

1$ the plural of inanimate nouns. 

I or U the poetick vocative. 

\j the termination of the oblique cafes. 

the third perfon prefent of to be. 

is fometimes equivalent to our a or one ; 
and at other times after nouns ending with I or 
y it marks that the following noun is in the ge- 
nitive cafe ; and it is then equal to our of. 

The Perfian writers make frequent ufe of the 
contracted infinitive; when the learner therefore 
cannot find fuch words as cWji or J in 


ihe Index, let him look for (jcWv w (jcXa** J 
&c. ” " J 


The a prefixed to fome words in the 
Index (hows that they are of Arabick ori- 
ginal. 
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v_j| Water, fountain: luftre. 
ys\ upon : a cloud. 

Uf 

Ajl^l pi. of y the juft. 

colour, paint, comp, of cJT water and 
k*XJj colour. 

a JUjI Abfal, proper name . 

A Abufazel (father of virtue) proper 

name, 

a cUJjj! Abuleis (father or the lion) proper 

name. 


ol (annexed to words) thy. 

< jsjT fire. fiery. 

a ^j'l a mark, impreffion. 
IjAMtSkl to plant. 

A O>'l0cJ pi, of AjOcv the eyes. 


«M 

pi. of y*. the noble, free. 


A or ^jl^.1 care, grief. 

A a prefent, favour, benefit. 

A cXy&.l Ahmed (moft worthy of praife) a pro- 
per name. 

A JJjaJ pi. of Jc*. affairs, conditions j. fecrets. 
to draw a Jword, knife , &c. 
vol, hi. z 
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a choice, liberty; prudence. 
a end, finally; another. 
a moderns; pofterity. 

a ^1 Adam; a man: a meflenger. 
a ItM when, 

jIAI the 9th Perfian month;, vernal, 
fire. 

AT the province of Media. 
j\ bringing, bring thou ,from 1 

(S'jT or I JT adorning, from 
to adorn. 

reft. 

is worth, from ^Oyyljijl 
ci>l may bring, from 
a fafety, rettitude. 

^j\ Irem, name of a fabulous garden in the Eajl> 
fuppofed to have been built by a king named 
Sheddad. 
il from. 

tiljThe lets at liberty. 

^£til;T liberty. 
f\\ afflidting,yrow 

to rebuke, afflict, wound. 
q! j\ from that. 

Ls J T il thence, 
from this. 

Ls^l Jl hence. 
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^$ijl on account of. 

As*. Jl wherefore? why? 
on account of. 

o &jj | afflidied tfrom ' 

Us/jl whence. 

UjT experienced, from ^C±y*j\ 
temptation, experi :nce. 
< y&yjT to try, tempt. 

(jtuo;l from amidft. 

from one another. 
QtiJ'f to few together. 

LwTlike, refembling: appeafing. 
^UT reft, both from jjtiywT 
V^VAM I a horfe. 

A hearing, found. 

they lifteried. 

u* 

A J\j»\ pi . of fecrets. 

jjtyMal heaven. 
tjtijwjT to reft. 

( annexed to words J their. 
vduSJ a tear. 


j\jlr clear, evident. 

^UjifTlove, friendfhip, familiarity: knowledge. 
•• 

difturbing,yrt</» 

iyjSjMT to difturb. 

AjUmTT a neft. 

• • 

A uj! yb&o\ confufion, pain. 


z a 
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A pi. of v_i^L parts, traAs. 

A JloJkd equality, temperance. 

A ^Uuct belief, faith. 
a ^as\ great ; greater. 

Jlcl a beginning. 
a ^Lacl pi. of branches, 

to embrace. 

A jUrl pi. of jfJb. rivals, jealoufy. 

to cut. 

CjUjT the fun. 

m 

Ailol or ajLuI a bottle; an ewer 
^Uil to fall. 

exalting, from 

Afrafiab, proper name. 
to inflame. 

jjyfl inflaming, from the above. 
to create. 

creating, from the above, 

\js I or increafingj^-ofl* 

to increafe. 
increafing. 

^ y wynj i alas 1 

to (peak iaiy. 

^Uol fprinkling, fhedding. 

: ^yJuL&ol to fprinkle, fhed. . 
to prefs. 
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(^ajI throwing, from 
^dJJol to throw. 

A ^ItXSf pi. of ^fcXS cups; 

A ^$aJ<Jol their cups. 

A j\j>\ affirmation, confirmation. 
a jV I Akber (greater) proper name. 

J 1 or oLfl intelligent, vigilant; knowledge, 
if. Aa^/1 though. 

filling. to fill, 

now. 

(j^jyfSaT full. 
a Jl Mr article the. 

Ui 

a ^1 but, except. 

A oUuJI efteem, refpedl. 

A ^LyJI gentlenefs, lenity. 

A mufical notes. 

A the mind. 

A v_«Jt a thoufand. 

OyJI fprinkled, ftained . from 
0 OjJI to ftain, fprinkle. 

A ^$11 O God, heaven ; divine. 

A cXaJI the Arab, article prefixed to cXj aid, 
ftrength, hand, &c. 

( annexed to words J my. 

I^OUI to prepare ; to be ready. 

JUT preparing. 
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a fecurity, mercy, fincerity. 
cX^The came; coming. 

0 OUT to approach : the abroach. 
cXi j tXTT coming and going. 

)jj*\ to-day. 

to-night. 

Cl ^^Tto learn, teach, 

JyT billed, teaching. 

to mix. 

*-\a«T hope. hopefyl. 

^a-o! a prince, noble. 

oU- cXJlyL^I Mirkhond (hah, pfoper name. 

t/ ^-oT mixing, from 
(JT”he; that: time; i.ow, 

^jUT thofe. 

to fill. 

A _jUdXjl defire, expedition, 

Lsr* I there, in that place, 

• • 

a an d ft ar ^- 

■^jJcsJOul to throw, dart. 

JltXil throwing, from the above. 

UjjtXil within. 
e/cXJl little. 

(jJcL^cXJl to gain, gather, 
to befm$ar. 

) jcXi! gathering, gaining. 

thought, confideraticn* 
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thither. 

that which; he who. 

I or ol£aj | then, at that time, 
to think. 

M to excite, raife. 
j^Jr==i)i raifing, exciting. 
a j\y\ Anvar (fplendor) proper name. 

Igj | thofe. 

a pi. of ^ rivers. 

(fj I or j\ orj he, fhe, it: his, hers, its. 

j\ himfelf, herfelf. 
jl^T a voice, found : fame. 

A oLF pl' °f cT tjmes * 

jljjl devouring, fwal lowing, from 
I to devour. 
jJV bringing, from 
1jj\ him, her, it ; to him. See. 
a pi. of leaves. 

{j&jJT to bring. 

a throne: a manufaduring village. 
a £.UjjI pi. ofgfoj affairs, adtions. 
a Jjl firft : the beginning. 

Uf 

a forefathers, the ancients. 

tjJiisrjl to hang. 

a J^l fkilful : endowed with, poflelled of 
Ov v Jo* JJ>I wife. 
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^3>T a fawn, 

f coming ; come thou.^raw pcX*T 
(j£l or bJ 0 1 Jign of the voc, cafe, 

A ^.b! times, days, pi, of 
to Band. 

they^ their. «>*:* ^UL»I themiejves. 
|yUol them : to them. 

^(^lOSiri 
A the right hand ? 

(jjl this. 0 Uu! thefe. 

here. 

(jjycs^l fo, thus, 
hither. 

.Jubl behold, 

.vJul a mirror, 

1$*jI thefe, 
nature. 


4 with in: to, for, 
b with, poflefled of; iince. 

<_>b a gate; a chapter. 

^b Baber, 4 proper wme, 

(/ 

^Jckb to play, 

0>b the wind, air; let it be. 

vib zephyr; a gentle gale; the tail or 
morning wind, 
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o«5b wine. 

jti a load, baggage. 

Perfian. 

<£,U once. 

jb playing, play thou,/r. 

j\j again, anew. 

to with-hold. 

oOJjb a player ; playing. 

being, be thou, from 

LmU a bafli&w, governor. 

l\&\j it may be; it may happen,^#* 

^cXam «U to fprinkie, diffufe. 

a garden. ^Ucb a gardener. 

(jJoU to weave : to tinge. 

A the remainder; permanent. 

• • 

kJb fear, care. 

OXr pure, chafte, clean 
jbJij afle&ionate. 
more pure. 

^«e!cXXtj innocent, unblemished. 
jjf C beautiful, amiable. 

ojxrfj gentle, pure, lovely, 
a wing : an arm. 
above, upwards. 


to drain, 
in the morning. 
ctojJb hi teen. 



cXajb five hundred. 

V 

together. 

Oub it is neceflary ,from 

jltXjb permanent, from (^b a foot, andj\& the 
participle of to have. 

yyZ>»*JLi to be neceflary. 
b to accept, 
he took or bore up. 

fear thou, from 

cXa<*^aj he kifled,yrow The frst j ap- 

pears to be redundant. 

as^ {pi. an infant. 

for. 

A jsd metre : the fea. 

A the Iambick meafure. 

a the Trochaick meafure. 

A a kind of verfe, confifting of Iam- 

bicks and Spondees. 
a (jjjsd dual of the two leas. 

Bokhara, name of a place, 
t to boil. 


I may or can give, from 
to give. 
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qIcXj know thou. I might have 

known, from 
ocXj give thou, Jr om 
OuiX> confpicuoufly, puLxkly. 

^Oo*Tc\j<_Xj to become confpicuous. 

accepting, from 
(yXi v>iAj to accept. 

^ j full, the bolbm : upon tzjjt upon thy 
bofom. carrying, raviftiin %>from 
to reft. 

I fliould reft, 
to afeend. 

(^I^j'for, becaufe. 
oSTjj arlfes, comes, from yO^Tjt 
iajjj a harp, lute, 
a ray, fplendor. 

to rife, arife. 

IjjcUo^ to finilh, compofe. 
compoling, completing, 
he finithes, performs, 
to raife, exalt. 

bear, carry, lead. j 

<JoO y they carry off. 
o&jj a veil, tapeftry. 

a chamberlain, po. xr. 
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(j* aik thou, afking. 

<X»jt it arrives. 

above, on the top or head. 
f0 a ^* 

^j| 9 Osamj» we have afked. 

Co j> he went away. 

\*5 j a leaf; power; arqns; ornament ; a mufi- 

cal inftrument. 
to fill. 

lyZ&Jj to return, recede. 

to afeend, mount, 
a butterfly, moth. 

jjj ; a prote&or, nourifher ; educating ; educate 
thou. 

jv t0 ec ^ ucate > nouqflu 
(jzjjj* education. 

without, out of. 
together. 

to beware, abftain. 
j.~ j. abftinence, chaftity 
(g ^ an angel, fairy. 

ruinous, difordered, fcattered. 

^ jjt under, below. 

to wither, decay. 
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cX^Uimj they will give up t Jrom 
a garden : a -bread, 
to bind, (hut. 

^n*j a boy, child. 

^Umj much, many. 

it blofiomed. 

^aJLXAj let us break. 
a fight: prudence. 

a JUoj lazy; a mifcreant. 
a (Jdaj vain, fruitlefs. 

Jou after. (JVjl Ouu afterwards. 

Uyu 2</ perform, imperative from to 

command, &c. 
c^mmbUu is to my deiuc. 

0<jj\Xj he (hall dig, from ^JoU^ 

jIvXJ^ leave thou. 
jfj (ay thou,yra/» 

O^AXj it (hall pafs,yra» 

<Ju but. 

a Xj misfortune; without. 
a dXi a country, region. 

a nightingale. 
aXL i but. 

UCLb a tiger. 
a yes. 

OjAyj it (hall peFifh^aw^i^* 
therefore. 
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AJ 

Jly mourn thou t from 0 cXJU 
five. ohsH fifty 
^s£*v the fifth. 

cXaj binding, compiling; bind thou. 

«Xu advice, counfel. 

V 

^jJCmIcXaj to fuppofe, think. 
diXJu can bind, from 

a garden of violets. 

Ihowcd, from : Tie j prefixed 

feems to be redundant 1 . 
to be. 

(fd>JCy they were, from 
o&ji a little branch, 
an excufe. 
a kifs. 
a garden. 

he kitted, from ^Oo^y 
{jOvJhjj to hide, cover, conceal, 
an owl. ^yj to the owl. 

ify fragrance^fineli. 

(£y rofe-u.cnted. 

&j good: in, into, 
the fpring. 

the manfion of the fpring. 

CVy# chearfulnefs, 

becaufe, for, on account of: all, every one: 
fortune; pre-excellence. 
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^1 Baharam (the planet Mars) proper name, 

JI$j the breaft, fide: near: the ancient Per* 
fian language, 
together, one with another. 

without. 

Uj come thou^from ^tX-TT 
i..L»tu a defart : uncultivated. 

V • •• a 

■jLu I (hall find. 

I • •• • 

jt u bring thou, from 
A white; brightnefs. 

aJIaj a cup. 

tiTCw fearlcfs. 

• •• • 

faithlefs, mercilcfs. 

thou (halt learn, from ^jJca^cT 

a Cuu a houfe: a diftich. 

•• • ' 

Ul 

JuptXu inconfiderate. 
irregular. 

without afii fiance. 

^ a root, origin. 

without a thorn. 

ignorant. 

to fift. 

^Jcs^y to take captive. 

oJuiis^ falfe, faithlefs. 

ItXAj openly: a difeovery. 



Jjui heartlefe, difcr ifdate; 

old ; an old man. 

I^*j adorning, collecting. 

to deck. 

without, out of doors. 
jKi fhedding, lifting, from 
Cunju twenty. 
qmaj before; the front. 

^ /L yiij-o innumerable. 

inconftant; afflicted. 

new. novelty. 

jJuj the face, form. 

<Juj an elephant. 

^ danger. 

JUyA> unequalled. 

to meafure. 
feeing. 

*^o I may fee, both from' 
or IgXil l <d cndlefs. 
helplefs, unfortunate. 

to join, touch, 
touching, joining, reaching. 


cul or loj (annexed to words ) thy. 
l> until, that, in order to. 
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olj heat, flame; fplendor; ltrength ; deflre; a 
fever; contorfion. 

/ • to caufe to ftiine. 

I may turn, &c .from 

^jcXoIj to turn, twift; to ftiine, make warm; to 
be able. 

cTLob - bright, Ihining. 

to twift ; haften ; wager. 
j\j obfcurity; a hair; a thread; the fummit. 
Jjb‘ fpoil, prey, ruin. 

obfcurity, darknefs. 

A a hiftory, chronicle. 

ViXSjli dark. darker, 

ojlj frefti, new, young. 

more frefti, &c. 

^J3U to inflame, burn. 

A confidcration, fpeculation. 

Ui* let alone, leave, relinquifti. 

A aasc* a prefcnt; rare, elegant. 
a ju<Xi prudence, advice; government; regu- 
lation. 

a v jf'iXi a record, obligation. 

^ moift, frefti. 

\ji thee; to thee. 

Ail y harmony, modulation. 

A CoJa tomb. 
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a order, regularity, 

thou fear eft, /row 
to fear. 

thou mayeft fear. 

A jy*J pointing ; fhame, anguifh. 

A {jJ Ji a beautiful man or woman; a Turk; 
leaving, relinquifhing. 



correcting ; arranging. 
a i-juaaoj compofition, invention. 
a aJJI or (Jbu aJU! omnipotent God. 

a < Jocs: XJ hafte. 

a vJIuIju hanging, dependent; the moft ele- 
gant kind of Perlian hand-writing. 

A Jobu negligence: contempt. 

A relaxation, walking; contemplation. 

^ bitter; feverely. 

bitter in the mouth. 

divcrlion; a fpedtaclc, feeing. 
a full, perfedt ; completion, end: com- 

pletely. 

a Uyj' a wifh; Application. 

{jj the body, perlon. 

I^aj' alone, only ; folitary. 
y thou: thy. &yL y thyfelf. 



A (M °f hiftories. 

it is poflibl e,from 
a &jjj repentance; converfion. 
t^A=Ly to colled ; to pay debts. 
a cxyy congratulation. 

^yJ' wretched, empty, naked, poor, 
j*J an arrow: the river Tigris. 
jK j /harp; violent, paffionate. 

£fJ a fword. 


a moiflure. 
a l jj the conftellation Pleiades. 
a precious : the eighth. 

£ 

U. a place. 

jiila. an inchanter; inchandng. 
a remedy. 

VifXs. a fi flare, a breach, 
lyiij viT la. to tear. 
j.la. a cup, glafs; mirror, 
a mantle, robe; bed. 
a colledion. 

• w 

the foul ; a beautiful woman. 
(jUlafc fouls j friends; lovers. 

A A 2 



0<* delighting the foul. 

having life, an animal. 
a the forehead. 

A Oe* ftudy, endeavour. 

'j? which; wherefore, why? 

a [pi. wirlaJja*.) a wound. 

^ fortune ; the world, globe. 

Circaffia. 

A Ay?ys». a crime. 

Ija* or jz*. except, unlcfs. 

to leap; to feck, examine, 
an eye. 

AyMA. a fountain. 

to tafte, try. 

j.1 I have tailed. 

a iXxs* a curling lock. 

AiUa. a kind of mulical inllrument, a lyre, n 
lute. 

the heart. heart-piercing, 

what doll thou do ? comp, of a* (for tsS) 
what, and the 2d perfon pref. of S' 
how ? what ? ^ 

(u 

A Gclaleddin (the glory of reli- 

gion) proper name. 

a cXAa. a volume : the Ikin. 

A heauty, elegance. 



Gemfhid, proper name. 
A 5v> collection, aflembly, troops. 

a garden, meadow. 

-Av?- verdant plains, meadows, 
in like manner. 

in the fame way. 

AXjUs*. in this manner, thus. 


a or Ajok. paradife. 

OJes. how many ? 

cAJos. how often ? 
qU**a 2 * fairy land, 
lids*. a harp, lute. 

w hen ( or like, as, 

feek thou, from 
an anfwer. 

young ; a young man, 
youth. 

a ( pi. of jbjzf) jewels. 

how ? when. 
aJu^. when that. 

Jouini, name of an author. 

thou mayeft feck, from e* 

what, which. 

V 

Aa. leaping, from 
four. 

oOjl^. fourteen. 
hXwojly^. four hundred. 
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the fourth, 
the world. 

liJutyS* conqueror of the world. 
^jlOulyC* poflefling the world. 

A Oya* diligence, folicitude. 

Jy*- fort y- 


/ p. what ? what is it ? 

O V 

tXo*. he gathers,//w» 

A^k. what doit thou feek ? 

V 

te*. what doit thou fay? 
(j-Ok. China : a ringlet. 

l may gather, /row 0 0*a. 



c 

A Ov 2 h.Uk. neceflity : poverty. 

A arriving ; completion ; harveft, pro- 

duce: profit. 

A IdiUk. Hafiz (a man of great memory) name 
qf a poet. 

A JUk a condition, ftate : a thing: time prefent. 
A oJUh. motion, adtion ; ftate. 

A imprifonment. 

a i— iulOvak. ( pi. of AjuOek.) gardens. 

A ouOckh news ; an accident. 
a ^ vXak. caution. 

A oJ"^ 2k. motion : a vowel- 
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A envy, malevolence. 
a beauty, elegance. 

a OvyMO. followers, troops. 


A uu true : truth, reafon. 

A oJuJia^. fincerity : truly. 

A a decree ; wifdom. 

A fcience ; a myftery ; a miracle. 

A wife : a doctor, learned man, philofo^ 


pher, phyfician. 

A JjIs*. lawful. 

UI 

a ^ a D ath. 

A praife. 

a (pi. of cjcSb*.) accidents, news. 

A isJl^s*. affi 'lance, fupport: a fortrefs; emi- 
nence, mountain. 


A (pL °f '■SoJa*) neceflaries,neceflities: 

things. 

A C^La*. life; a portico, veftibule. 

A (p/. of aXc*.) frauds. 

A living, life; an animal. 


t 

a thorn, 

anguifh, refentment. 
to rife. 

Ml 

A g-sU* pure, excellent; noble. 
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a mind, heart, difpofition. 

Khakani, name of a poet. 

LlT bL earth, duft. 
a JbL a mole on the face. 

A vJUU. the Creator. 

a lord, grandee ; an inn. 

[pi. of aJ\sL) houfes. 

A hiftoryj news; fame. 
otSjASfc relate tho a, front 

to inform, relate. 

Khoten, Tartary. 

a dcsr* alhamed, blulhing; envy. 

a a blufh, fhamc. 

fiXcL Gcd. 

OJ*j<JcL a prince, lord, patron. 
lOujlOcL. O God! O heaven! 

the. only Lord God. 

^L»l<Jck friend of God, prop. name. 
ftatcly, pompous. 

«w us 

A murmured: fell, front jL 
jL intellect: fmall. 
oHjL minute, fubtile; minutiae. 

OJ^jL contented. I am contented, 

content. 

charming, pleafant, 

(juj S* a cock or hen, 
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(JzjjL. rage, emotion: an attack. 

buying; he bought. 
plj=L the autumn. 

Khofrou, Cyrus, 
a jJcL Khezar, proper name. 


a a muftacho; a line, rule. 

A UasL a crime, error. 
jjljubL palpitation of the heart. 

A CXuOldi. the bell part of any thing, the fub* 
fiance, cream. 
a fincerity, purity. 

p!cXi=L fmiling, pleafant. 
fleep; a dream. 

cijJ! drowned in fleep. 

the place of reft ; a bed. 
eating, devouring, 
to be willing. 

a reader, finger, finging; viands, victuals j 
a table. 


to read, fing. 
afk, call, wi(h for. 
you will, both from 

pleafant, fair, gentle, 
more beautiful, &c. 
moil beautiful, 
yj fair-faced. 

t>9=>» or one’s felf, 




to eat, devour. 
cXa«m the fun. 
fweet. 
joy be to — 

fweet-fcented. 

• § 

fweet-tempered. 
blood, jtfj^ blood-dropping. 

(Sj^ difpofition, temper. 
iMt X^yL to chew the cud. 

JUi. imagination, phantafyj a fpe&re 
fruitlefs. 

jjfL riling, from or 

^jcXjj^cL to rife, fpring up. 

thou haft rifen. 


darknefs, night. 

(Md equity j a gift ; lamentation, 
to give. 
having,yrow 

a family; houfe ; town. 
Dara, Darius. 

1 have, enjoy, poffefs. 

c\JjlA they have or hold. 

OumI< 3 he had, both from 
to have, hold. 
c!«JS a wound, fear. 
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a net, fnare, trap. 

a fold, lappet, or hem of a garment, 
knowing: a veflel; {heath. 

Ulci a wife or learned man. 

AiUUIti prudently, wifely. 

I know. 

to know, 
learning. 

learned; a do&or. 
learning, literature, 
they knowhow 

Ajlci fnare, allurement; a grain: cannon ball, 
thou knoweft, doft thou know? 

a ( SjJ ^ dominion, adminiftration ofjuftice. 
jO in, above ; around : a gate. 

A [pi. of'ijS) pearls. 

UcWji} to enter. 

t0 carry in. 

to fufpend; contend; provoke, 
a plant, tree, 

to require, demand, 
a wound, torment: dregs. 

OwMjd right, compleat. 

OoijjO harfh, hard. 

was betrothed. 

iiCJjci delay. 

he beholds, from 
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to view, behold. 

within: the heart; intrailt*. 

(jC^O the Perfian language, 
the fea, a wave, 
to underhand. 

buj<^ or alas ! 

the hand, 
an enemy. 

yiCs a rcgiftcr, journal ; index. 

A oouoti minute ; fubtile, fmall ; a fubtilty ; 
a minute. 

jy\Sj(S depart from, leave. 

it pafles away. 

S& again : another. 

<3*3 the heart. 

ravithing, delightful, comp, of and 

Jjj I participle of to exalt, fuipend. 

^ agreeable, falutary, comp, of and 
{for (Syf) part, of to defire, afk. 

a niillrcfsj hcart-ravifiiing, comp, of 
and particip. of to have, hold. 

j[y*M heart- wounding, comp, of Jti andjy* 
part, of to burn. 

Jfd*5 heart-deceiving, comp, of t jti and 
part, of ^fjuy to deceive, 
heart-conquering, comp, oj and 

from to open, conquer, 6cc, 



^ time : breath : pleafure. 

£Ud the brain, the palate. 

a friend; harmony, comp, of breath, 

and JUm from to do, make, 

two. 

a a fpecies of large trees ; orchard : 

rattles for children. 

A jy$ a circle, orbit, revolution : rolling. 

diilance, abfence. 

JjO fewing, piercing. 
otVjjvi twelve. 

a friend, miftrefs. 
dearer, more friendly. 

OvjojS two hundred. 

AOJ,* or dJj& felicity ; riches ; a kingdom, 
flate. 

the fecond. 

oti a village ; a ghfer : ten. 
fortune, fate, time, world. 

a gift, liberality, 
fear, aftonilhment. 
a villager. 

j\jb oC> ten thoufand. 


winter, firft winter month, December 
yefterday. 

a (M °f _;l^) friends, Emilies, habita- 
tions : a country. 
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tXiti he fa vt, front 
Iji-NjcS to fee. 
_^IcXjO fight. 


yeflerday. 


another. S.J& again. 

a collection of an author’s works, chiefly 
poetical: a royal court, tribunal of juftice. 




Aj<S pofiefled of, endowed with. 
a inaje flick. 

A gold. 


A OoJj tranquillity. 

Jb a fecret, myftcry. 

gjj a declivity, foot of a hill. 

A Ova] j companion, favour. 

to draw, drive, baniili. 
a way, path. 

0^0 *b t0 ro ^» ft ca h infeft the highway. 

% assM; fragrant j fragrance. 

A a verfe of four lines, a word of four 

letters* 

A c returning. 
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a cheek, face; a groan; the found of a 
mufical inftrument. 
j\*** 2 ±j a cheek. 
a aJLmj an embafly ; a mandate. 

^cXaJUm; to caufe to arrive. 

to grow ; to be delivered. 

A manner, law, regulation. 

Ou* 4j arrives ,from 
to arrive, 
a line, thread. 

A «Aaj 5ij Rafhid (a conductor) proper name. 

A Ucj tender, delicate, lovely. 
jli 'J3j motion. 

I went yfrom 

(j^ij to go : departure. 

to dance : motion. 

a ^sj colouring, painting, embroidery: writing; 


a letter, character ; arithmetick. 
Roknabad, name of a place . 
A JyV (M °f ftf) enigmas. 
a he threw ; throwing. 


forrow, pain. 

a wanton, diffolute, drunken perfon. 
colour, paint. 

many-coloured, various. 
j coloured. 

a \jj right, competent, worthy. 
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a j the foul, life, fpirit. 

IjSl fpirit-raifing,yro/« (jtijjjsl 
^_f==a Rudcki, proper name . 

JJJ a day. 

encrcafing daily. 

J^hj fortune, world, time, an age; windy 
air, vanity. 

A*U a journal. 

(Sjjj one day : fortune. 

fplcndid, evident. 
jS&jj more fplendid. 

L^^JJ hght, fplendor. 

•• 

A ojj a garden. 

A ''-J’iijj beauty, elegance. 

^ *J or JJ face, top. 

iSjJ thou doft go, from (jJCsj 

{^jj thou doft grow, from 
»• 

tsj a road, way. 

herbs (in general j properly fvreot 

balil. 


\-fiasZrj to pour. 
jjj pouring, dropping, 
to buz. 


j ( for j\) from : if. 
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to be born ; to bring forth. 
j\j a complaint : a bed, a place. 
qOujD to complain. 
a3\j dew; froft, hoar froft, hail, 
the tongue; language. 

a otXjJ the moll excellent of any thing, the 
flour, cream. 

yj above, high, fupcrior. 
a wound, blow, ftrokc. 

I<3j difpclling. 

to flrike, hurt, impel, 
to polifli. 

jj g° Id * 

pale, yellow. 


a goldfmith. 

ornamented with gold. 
jj golden, 
to live. 

iJj from whom ? 
v«jU; a lock of hair. 

Zuleikha, Pot 'tphars ’wife. 
a qLc; the world; fortune; time, feafon. 
emerald-coloured. 

made of emeralds, 
ground, earth. 

(jj ftriking, difturbing,_/ro/» 
d IcXjj a prifon. 
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life. 

a jJI^J decay, mifery. 
f&j poifon, venom. 

llTTj^j poifonous. 
o&j Venus; courage; gall. 


lofs, damage. 

v--oj an ornament; beauty. 

Ls^j beautiful. 

3 Laj j more beautiful. 

y ...J 

cXajJ agrees, from 

to quadrate, agree with. 

j j under, below. 

S’ J 



bccaufc, for. 




l*^i like, refembling. 
a ^ — 1 a ih ore, coait, bank, 
to prepare, make, 
full of. 

JUm preparing. 

OJLm he makes, both front 
oOJjLw a compofer, performer. 
jcLw a cup. 

a ^ VLm the leg. 

a ^ a cup-bearer, water-carrier, 
a vJCJL* a traveller; going. 
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aJUm a year , age. 

ajLm a fliade. 

a a caufe, motive. 

• • * 

to refign, commit, recommend, charge, 
enjoin. 

UC**m light of weight. 

(jIjIaXajm bearers of light burdens, 
to prick. 

aam a foldier, foldiery, army. 
ocXaa»m white. 

••V 

olXaam* the morning, aurora, 
to take, ravifh. 
taking: a country, 
praife, front 
to take. 

to (have, erafe, efface, 
injury, oppreflion, tyranny, threatening. 
am* the injured, afflidted. 
a tyrant, 
the wicked. 

(j£*aX^a»m a tyrant, 
to prailc. 

a a kind of carpet. 

rhyme, melody; the cooing of dove 
a djx - ' adoration. 
a Oocac*** difpofition, temper. 


B B 2 
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a jss?* the morning, crepufcle ; inchantment. 

or the morning. 

A belonging to the morning, 

adverfity, danger, poverty, 
fpeech; a word. 

head, end, extremity ; love, defire : princi- 
pal, fupreme. 

a a lamp, lanthern ; the fun. 
from beginning to end. 
lofty, tall; glorious, 
to banifh to a place, to confine. 

^ to mix, compofe. 

an occurrence, accident: a tale, fong, 
warbling. 

wanton; aftonilhed, confufed: a va- 


r 

gabond. 

jjm a cyprefs-tree ; a horn. 

Kj j°y: a prince, chief. 

mixing, from 
I^m convenient, proper, 
it is proper. 

of a good dilpoiition ; happy, auguft* 
Sadi, name of a poet. 
a an endeavour, diligence. 
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^yjUM thou pierceft, t /r0>» 

to pierce, bore. 

Sekander, Alexander. 

A ^ykm quiet, refignation. 

A JLJjm pure water: a chain. 

A aJLmJjm a chain, feries, lineage. 
a Selman, proper name. 

A Selim (perfect, unblemifhed) proper 

name. 


Ouo^m Samarcand, a city. 
jeflaminei 

^xJvyM* jeflamine-bofomed, 

JlaJLmj a hyacinth. 

^UmJUam a garden of hyacinths, 
a ftone. 


ftony. 

a blacknefs: melancholy, 
to burn, inflame. 

I would touch, rub, from 

• • 

qOjm to flroke, rub, touch. 
(Sjy* a beautiful kind of red rofe. 
jyt* inflaming, from 
OSSjyt** an oath. 

towards ; a place, part, fide. 
Am three 

IgM, Soha, name of a far. 
tall, ereft. 
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u» 

the far Canopus ; name of a Perjian au- 
thor. 

thirty. 

2fU*M or aaiIi black. 

• • •• 

blackncfs. 

c_>! j?** bathed, full of water, 
thirteen. 

three hundred, 
filver. 

1^*1 the face, colour. 

CJ't'StfV* 4 filvered. 

.Wm the bofom, bread:. 

• • * 

/.%*>+> the third. 


O* 

^iil or ( annexed to words ) his, her : to him, 

to her. 

a branch, twig, horn, 
mirth. 

^.Uj the evening. 

in the evening. 

(for ^U*jt) they; their, 
to comb. 
on jJUj fixteen. 

a king, emperor, 
royal, princely. 



UUj 
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uii night. 
a v— youth, 
one night. 

uUmi hafte. 


“ ' or make hafte. 

(jjoUwJ to make hafte. 
yJi* (pi. (jl or a camel. 

a 'ijsf* a tree. 

A ftrength, force, agility. 

cXm he was : going, from 
to be, &c. 
wine, 
bafliful. 

bafhfulncfs. 
to wafli. 

yiui. fix. fixty. 

a f/>/. o/' ^cU.) poets, learned meiv 

dodors. 

a aJI light, flame, fplendor. 

Ji Xm a hunter. 

<*JU& breaking, yra/B 

to cleave, tear, break. 
a OuLXm a complaint. 

S&t lugar. 

eating fugar. 

(j£j£=a£i to hunt, .take, feize. 
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| a cheft of fugar. 

%^t ra»M 3 

u-J ^ fugar-lipped. 

to break, defeat, overpower. 
Shekefteh (broken) fck current Perjian 
hand-writing , ujed in Hindostan . 

^jJCi£=a£ to bloflom ; to admire. 
cXaX^ they bloflom, ^/ra» /Ae above, 

Ai^sjjj a flower. 

Lu==bl patient. 

^jlxA^aii patience, toleration. 

lyi you, your. C>yL lyi yourfelv: 
jLyii number j numerous. 

ye, you j to you, 
a odour, fragrance 

to number, enumerate. 

a the fun ; gold, 

j&y&i a feymitar. 

a candle, wax taper. 

LW 

a A4j£> odour: nature, cuftom ; an atom. 


to under ftand. 
knowing, from the above , 
yjjjjJi* or to hear. 

a&yJii I have heard. 

cXIcUam they heard , from (jcXaam* 

jovial, gay, wanton, bold, infolent, 

a tXyMi honey, honey-comb. 
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Ou4 

A jy** a city; the moon ; a knave. 

ItXtjw infane; enamoured. 
jfJii a lion ; alfo a tiger. 

the top band of a book. 

Shiraz, name of a place. 
the habitation of lion6. 
a Jionefs. 
j jfi* a lion. 

Shireen (fweet, gentle), proper name . 
of gentle manners. 


a a lord, mafter, poflefior, friend : ea« 

do wed with. 

JL^ tj-v&Lo beautiful. 

honeft- hearted. 
a l>u^o the zephyr; yquth. 

A or morning, aurora, 
in the morning, 
one morning. 
a jMi patience. 
a ^ a boy. 

AA3i° company, fociety. 

a a leaf, book, page. 

Ow9 a hundred. 
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j<SO*o Saddar (a hundred gates), name of a 
Perfian book. 

j\j$> a hundred thoufand. 

v— 9jo to expend, employ. 

difficult, fevere. 
a rank, file ; order. 
a Uuo purity, pleafure. 

w 

a a calamity. 
a voice, found, noife. 

a cjjya fancy, image, form; a fpe£tre. 
y to feign. 

a ^U*o failing; the feafon of fading among the 

Mahomedans; metaphorically the fpring. 
a dwi hunting; prey. 

tXuo to take prifoncr. 




A confoience. 

a Lyi light, fplendor. 


la 

a \-iJa joy, mirth, feftivity. 

the houfc of mirth. 
a vjisa border, margin, part. 

Ul ^ 

a o Jo a lock of hair. 
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A '—A \Jo cuftom, way, manner, 
thou afk dk t from 
A£jU* rifing, as tie fun. 

a dcfire, avarice. 

A a circuit, walk. 

i^ajio a parrot. 

(jU^Ld the deluge. 

A a fold, ply: folding. 

A jfJa a bird. 

lo 


vi&ory; Timur or Tamerlane. 
A CiiyXlo darknefs. 


I 


a cinilc cuftom, ufage. 

a \j0j\s. a cheek; a tooth; an accident; a heavy 
c'oud. 

a v-J&lx a lover, miftrefs; enamoured. 
a two lovers. 


a Axilc the end, ilTue, event, fuccefs; finally. 
A ^Jlc the world, time; learned. 

( Sjy*> enlightener or inflamer of the world. 

A ^lx univerfal: plebeian. 

w 

a Abbafi, name of a dynajly of Arabian 

khalifs. 
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oLXjtiUc a place of worfhip. 
a wonder, myftery, exam pip. 

a wonder, admiration. 

A oJIcXc juftice. 

A jtXc an enemy. 

A_^l vAc a cheek, face, temples. 

A a wild Arab. 

A an Arabian inhabiting a city. 

A &M3 a held, court, area ; an empty fpacc : a 
dice-table. 

A poetry, profody. 

A jjj£ magnificent, incomparable. 
a mirth, convocation ; the pleafures of 

the table. 

A love. 

(j£jb fondnefs. 

A Otyy^c chaftity, integrity ; defence, fafeguard. 
A Jus. perfume, ottar of rofes. 

Lfejkc perfumed, fragrant. 

A aJUI God preferve. 

A Odic a firing of pearls: a treaty. 
a JLkc prudence, memory, art, knowledge j a 


narrative. 


A OojJi s. punifliment, torment. 

A knowledge, lcience, art. 

a ( pi. of learned men. 
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r= 

A life. my life. 

A a ^ on > operation. 

a j * JLc amber, ambergris. 

A i^aaJiXaC a nightingale. 
a c a fpider. 

a u-ol^c (pi. of v_aac) vices. 

A t>yc age, time ; compaft, promife. 

a touchftone, proof. 

A u«a£ a vice, crime, ftain. 

A cXaC a feftival, folcmnity; joy. 

A mirth, delight ; life. 

A \^yf. a fountain; an eye, look; gold; eflence: 
paradife. 


a abfent, invincible, concealed. 

• •• 

a^jUc duft; a thick vapour. 

A a ftranger, foreigner; extraordinary. 

a Jljc a fawn. 
a Jjc an ode. 

A cjLJ ic {pi. of the above) odes. 

tv ^ 

A Awac vexation. 

a boy, fervant. 

a care, grief, terror. 

forrowful, 
lifl UyC affliction. 
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% • 

42^ a rofe-bud. 

to lleep, Humber. 


A Cwdli overflowed, yro;« 
a jJU an omen, prefage. 
j.U coloured. 

a a>Jo a tumult, fadion, difeord, mifehief, 
fcandal. 

a js? glorious; glory, ornament. 
a IcXi ranfom, redemption. 
a ablcnce, reparation. 
y oblivion, from 
y to forget. 
a ^y happy. 

'V to-morrow. 

Ferduli (belonging to paradife) nanu 
oj a poet. 

to fend. 

y an angel, meflengcr; fairy. 

A v^- 6 y ablcnce ; a troop; a led. 

to command. 

«i below: dejected. 

O-oL * y felling: he fold, fr^ni 


i • f 


to fell. 
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^O^UVjy to defcend. 

<Sjjf (f or (Sjj f\) inflamed, from 
ifjf felling. 

Oo he fells, both from j> 

A ^ fplendor. 

QOutejy to be dcje&ed. 

or W! deceit, from 
Feridoun, »<////? of a king. 

(jjJu y> to deceive. 

to freeze, congeal. 

^jlio fcattering, from 

to prefs, fqueeze. 

A 00*1*25 eloquence, melody. 

^lis forrow, complaint : alas ! 
a ^Jo conlideration, care. 

Le^ju j£> confider ; is the imperative f 

IjJo throwing, throw thou,yr 0 w 
^OJJo to throw, throw away, lay afide. 

A UcAi heaven; the world; fortune. 

A in, into. 

A o-do abundance: he difFufed. 

J*o an elephant. 


o»U Kaf, the name of a fabulous mountain 
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a t\S a form, figure, fhape, ftature. 
a cup, goblet. 

A jeXi* fate; predeftination ; quantity; value; 
dignity, power. 

A j\jp conftancy, confiftency, confirmation 5 
quiet. 

A jjji j» contiguous, related to. 

A cX»Lx> (pi. of otW!) poems, elegies. 
a a palace. 

Ul 

A Aa m a tale ; an adtion. 

A oc W) an elegy, poem. 

A LeS fete, death, judgment ; jurifdidtion. 

A Axlgj* a fragment : (egment, part, 
a cage. 

A axIj [pi. j a caftle. 

4 a pen. 

a writer, an engraver. 

(//• of hearts. 

A ^5 thi moon. 

like the moon. 

a J>* a word, fpcech, eloquence. 

A- 1/ 4> violence, force, oppreffion ; power; 
chaftifement; anger. 

A meafure ; reafoning, thought, advice, 
argument ; a iyllogifm. 

A ftation, Handing; refurredtion : confu- 
fion, tumult. 



A j£uj> Cefar, an emperor. 

viT" 
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a KiS"\ as, like, in the fame manner- 
a Katebi (a writer, fecretary) proper 

name, 

a ^jlcXswl/^ like my eyes, comp, of £=» like, 

v_i»(cX^I eyes, and the infeparable pronoun 
my. 

to carefs. 

jl£=» bufinefs, objeftj a maker. 

a (hop, place of bufinefs ; the World, 
a battle, conteft. 

j£=>j \<==3 expert: one who labours, adjufo, 
penetrates, brings a thing to bear. 

(jt \^Tf-=3j [£z=> to penetrate, labour, &c. 

oL a caravan, 
to leflen. 
would ! 

aJUjI£= 9 a houfe, hall, gallery, chamber. 
^Jol^s to dig. 

£=s a curling lock. 

the body; a form, model, 
defire, wifh. 

> defire ; the obtaining one’s wifh. 

gl£s> a place : a firaw : leflening. 
a pride, magnificence, 

vox., hi. c c 



a dove. 

A a book, letter, writing. 

L=J- ' where? whither? how? 

(^jJe^.fcXf-E-3 to melt, dilpel. 

jltJS£==> melting, from the above. 

who? who is there? 

* • # 

to leave, negledt. 
to pals through, 
to pafs: to leave. 

, £==> if: a performer, maker. 

t' 1 

f ^ whom ; to whom? hire, rent. 

> 

•cXJit S fportirig, fkipping, ft rutting, 
though. 

tiy builnels, labour: he made. 

li$j£=> a whirlpool, gulfj precipice. 

adtion, labour, profeflion; life 
(j the circling glafs. 

^,<3^ I made,yr<?«z 
to do, make. 

>..cS^=9 the neck. 


° V, 

a battle-axe, mace. 

^jJo ^==> to take. 

\+S~S ' a wolf. 

ar^ warm. Loj£=s warmth. 

Carmania, name of a place. 
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marriage, nuptials, betrothing, a pledge, 

( or lamentation, weeping. 

(•ylskjy ' to flee, efcape. 
jjJCkw to weep. 

that, which. 

^dj!^=j to perform. 

to pafs. 

QiXijJ to choofe; to bite. 

oO<jjj fele£t; mod excellent, noble, glorious: 
bitten. 

(j*y a perfon, any one. 
y>*y fpreading, brewing, from 
to fpread, itrew, fcatter. 

to break, tear. 
breaking, from the above * 

LiU conquering, opening, icc. front 

to open, difeover, conquer; to rejoice. 
oJfuf ' he dikovers, from the above . 
y to become: to kill. 

J*y to break, rend. 

^jJJi^y to fcatter, difllilve. 

*y Cachemire, name of a place* 

&j»y he has difeovered. See. from 

to difeover, open, conquer, delight, 
jf^y a region, climate, country. 
f ocXai *y I have fuffered or drawn. 


c c a 
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the hand, the palm, 
he faid. jlXxj' fpeech. 
fXf 1 faid, both from 

to fpeak, fay ; fpeaking. 
thou haft faid ; he faid. 

J u (gul) a rofe. 

JS' (geel) clay. 

rofc-watcr. 

Ai^kf hair, locks. 

a word, writing, oration. 

Gulendam (rofe-refembling, from 

•i rofe, and form, figure, &c.) a proper 

name. 

a diadem, cap. 
a rofe-bufh. 
rofe-feented. 

Ajff a clofet, cottage, hut. 
j \ a bed of rofes. 

^UCnJLj Guliftan (a rofe-garden, bower of 
rofes) title of a celebrated book. 

a beautiful fpecies of red role. 
(fJiJS ' a rofe-garden. 

rofe-cheeked. 

^.UJLf rofe-coloured. 
qUJ \XjT ftrewing flowers. 
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OvSfcXAj a rofe-walk; bower, delightful place, 
rofe-coloured. 

A (pi. of Jj) the whole; univcrl'al. 

The whole works. 

^£=3 little; defective ; abfent. 

(yXilyJ to infert, place, commit; to loofe, li- 
berate. 

a perfedtion, accomplifhment, finifhing. 

of little value, y f — ■ lefs. 

with little fenfe. 

Xyj ' do thou; doing, from 

a boundary, margin, fide, part, fhore; an 
embrace. 

a vault, arch, tower, cupola. 
tXtS' rotting, from 

or to rot. 

jfSS ' a fervant maid, female Have. 

»f==> where? 

*5=3 fay t\\ou, from 


an ear. 


> liften thou, yrow 
to liften. 
a , iitgsa a corner. 


(mote, from 
^jJ 3^=9 to finite.- 

various, many-coloured. 



tjSsa a mountain. 

a jewel, pearl? luftrej eflencej felf- exit- 
ing, 

t£=> who, which: fince. 


who. 

the univcrfe. 

take, both from 

is it ? comp, of who, and 3d 
perf pref, of 

or hatred, revenge, rancour, 

y£=> full of. 

that thefe, comp, of / and ^jjl 



yt? faking, 
Csyf might 
Ou mjJ ' who 


J 


a tulip, 

a border or bed of tulips, 
to move. 

(pi, (^)Ul) a lip 5 margin. 

<+i 

a v--J the heart, pith, marrow, 
uJUJ up to the brim. 
fX^J an army. 


p£»£p j\zd a conquering army. 

A 'wXlaJ benignity, gentlenefs, grace, favour, 
humanity, generality, 
a ruby, ruby lip. 
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OJ a lack, a hundred thoufand. 

for the worlhip (of God) comp, of 

J for, and J for the Arab, article y and Csysd** 
adoration. 

a qUJ j } the moft precious fort of pearls ; beau- 
tiful women. 

A OoJ a lion, 
but. 

a <Js;J Leil or aLJ night. 

^ Leila, a woman's name. 

r 

j, ( annexed to words J my. 

/V “ 

A water, liquor, juice. 

A U that, which. 

L« we; our. CsyL. L# ourfelves. 
oiiU female : a woman. 
jU a ferpent. 
us; to us. 

a cxJU bent, from Juy* 

(^cXJU to rub, grind, polilh. 
to remain, 
to refemble. 

cXajLo they remain, from jjtXJL* 

P L# the moon : a month. 

with cheeks like the moon. 

L* with a face -like the moon. 


jyaU 
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lunar, monthly j a fifh. 
a inclining, having a propenfity, 

Ic^Lmi left, by chance. 

A e extended, dilated, fpread. 

do not atk ,from 

a JUU limilitude, refemblance. 
a rhyme. 


a an afiembly, banquet. 

A Megenun (diftraCted with love) pro- 


per name. 

a place where people aflemble ; a col- 
lection, junction. 

a love, friendfhip, benevolence ; aflfeCt- 


ion ; company. 

A a friend, miftrefs ; amiable, dear, 

beloved. 

a confined, imprifoned. 

a ^pr" 0 a friend, counfellor; fpoufe, hufband, 

wife ; any one who from their ftation in a 
family is admitted into the haram or women’s 
apartments. 

u l 

a y il e » contemptible, trifling. 

A Jesr* 0 place, time, opportunity. 

cX^rs^ 0 Mohamed (praife- worthy), proper neme s 

A afiliCtion, difgrace, 



a jc&sf* contradted ; an epitome. 

A v-AiJcsf® difeordant, confufed. 

Of * 9 a magazine, trealury. 

Uj 

A jJcX« governing ; a governor, magistrate. 

a cjcX* a fpace of time. 

A aStonifhed, disturbed. 

a v-?ivX« to taSle; the taSte, palate, 
me ; to me. 

a (pi. of favours, graces. 

A delire, will, affedtion. 

A Mj. ff. of ^y) remedies, plaiSters. 
•V or man, hero ; brave. 

AJlO^e courageously, manfully. 

[j&f to die; to be extinguished. 

A courtefy, generofity. 

oCy joyful tidings. 

Cmm enamoured, intoxicated. 

A difdainful ; rich; content. 

u» 

A perfumed ; the palate. 

A the Sight. 

to view, 

A the eaSt. 

a j*« attentive ; attention. 

muSk. (Sj* &*+ Swelling of muSk 
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A 


t cr t'j /u 


an hemiftich; one half of a fold- 


ing doqr. 

a a fourcc: infinitive. 

IV 

Mofella, name of a place. 


iv 

a Oj* 2 * damage, difadvantage. 
a Vjl<a«o a finger, mufidan. 
a an excufe. 

A cJjn^o a battle ; field of battle. 

A vJS y &jUo a friend, a lover, 
miftrefs. 

Ul 

A Jnx~t fcentcd, perfumed. 

A (Jyuue reafonable, rational, probable, perti- 
nent. 

A I**-* an enigma, myftery. 

A fenfe, idea, fignification. 

a eftablifhed, known. 

a a pried of the Pcrfees, Guebres or wor- 
fhippers of fire. 


cup-bearers, 

the brain, head, marrow, fubflance, or beft 
part of any thing. 

A Oo;LL« feparation, alienation. 

A condition, ftation; dignity; office; refi- 
dence: mufical tone. 


A quantity, fpace, number, 
A C>y&. i* intention, will, defire. 
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a v^JJLo a conductor, mover, difpofer* 

A olslC a recompence, reward. 
jiC* perhaps, by chance: unlefs. 

wine. 

Ul 

a a failor. 

A lXL a kingdom, power, pofleflion, inherit- 
ance ; an angel. 

A CioiyX* rays of light. 

I: my. myfelf. 

A lyOU finifhed, concluded. 

OJLo full of, endowed with. 
a JyU a houle of entertainment, an inn; any 

place where travellers reft at night ; a day’s 
journey, a ftage. 

a conqueror, triumpher. 
a ouuu* advantages. 

A^UuU a bird’s bill. . 

do not bring, the imperative of 
with the negative prefixed. 

liften not, the negative imperative of 


A a wave. 

a u&yt a caufe; an acceptor. 
a {jjjyo melodious; adjured, arranged, 
weighed. 




time, feafon. 


A Muful, name of a place \ 
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L5* 


(Sf* hair. 
a cXj^a firm. 

Ajys&* leparated, repudiated, abandoned, 
e the fun; moon; love; a feal-ring: a gold 

coin about ll. l6s. 
like the moon, 
wine. 

charafterijlick of the pref. tenfe. 

do not bring, the negative imperative of 

qL* between, among: middle. 

do not mix or fprinklc, the negative im- 
perative of 

thou faweft, 2 d perfon prefent of 

0 0o0> 


a wine drinker; an earthen drinking 

vcflel. 

. thou knoweft. 

fr* dying, from ^ 

| } the Ton of a prince or great man, a knight. 
(^Oy« IjjA-o Mirza Mahadi, proper name. 

thou grow? from 
jA* thou ftrikeft. 
cXx^yo is it becoming? 

££«» a cloud, a fog. 



u 
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a feller of wine, comp, of 
and part, of 

thou draw' eft, bcareft. 
complain, from ^cXJli 


l$£c« fruits. 


O 


U not. cXa^I U hopelefs. 
cjU pure, fincerc ; like. 

^tyi'U imperfect. 

jx *. U worthlefs, defpicablc. 

a ojdlJ memorable events; rare. 

Nadir Shah, proper mime. 
Jli bland ifh merits; wantonnefs. 
gentle, tender, delicate, 
elegant, delicate, amiable. 
AajLnJ^U unblown, unblemiflied. 
ignorant. 

a jAj a conqueror, defender. 
a Jali a fpedator, luperntendant. 

aili a bag (of mufk) : the navel. 

O' U full of. aJ'U fuddenly. 
unexpectedly. 

plaintive, complaining. 
^jcXxiU to complain. 

a name. thy name. 


wine. 
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jl<XtU illuftrious; a hero. 

«!Uolj a book, hiftory. 
bread. 

‘ A l-ajLi* a viceroy, deputy, 
a battle, war. 

is not. I would not have been* 

a ^aJ a prophet. 

I will not turn, 
do you not fear. 

tjf yj it is impoflible. 
aj\£j fqattering, difperfing. 
a Jai profe; to diffufe, ftrevv. 

1 would not have fought, or leaped. 

•• » 

a ftar, planet: fortune. 
a ys? grammar, fyntax. 


hunting; the chacc; prey. 
Cvm3 i* firfl. 

s? Nakfhcbi, proper name . 
male. 

(jtdSsaji a narciflus. 

gentle, tame; light: foft. 

&ji near. 

A J \ji defcending; hofpitality. 

A Jjji defcent; happening. 



a Nilkhi (a tranlcript) the char after 

in which Arabick manufcripts are generally 
written. 


* r"' a s 116 - 

to caufe to fit down. 
a LImJ alacrity, pica lure, 
to fix. 
to fit down, 
you do not hear, 
fitting, from u>ammj 

a counfcl, exhortation, 

^^oliaj Nezami, name of a poet. 

A Jaj the fight, the eye. 
jlfjai rolling the eyes, ogling. 

A ^IflJ verfe; a firing of pearls. 
^Ckjtjxj to call or fing aloud. 

a cXyju a benefit; vjdluals. 
jij beautiful, good; fwift* 

a Ovyju mufick, harmony. 

A foul) lelf, breath; defire. 
4 £*j gain, utility. 


A Ouu ready money. 
a (jiJu painting, embrbidery. 

A JJU a narration, report, copy, tranflation. 

jlXj a pidlure, ornament; a beautiful woman. 
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Negariftan (a gallery of pictures) 
title of a celebrated book. 
tj& fubtilties, myfteries. 


to view. 
or good. 

«)Jo or # iXj cuftody, care, obfervation. 

preferve thou, imperat. of 
lyi Ihowing. they fhow. 

to Ihow. 

(S[y melody, voice: wealth. 
cjI^j ( pi. of viceroys,. &c. 
to foothe. 

j\y foothing, from the above . 

(Jt,j \y (pi. ^ALj\y) a favour. 

9 <Xi)\y foothing, warbling, from 
oJ\jj a benefit. 


a Cop a turn, change, watch, centinel. 
(jiijc-ojj to relieve guard. 

the fpring, the early fpring; new year. 


a ^y the prophet Noah. 
a a complaint. 

&y ninety. 

Ajy light, brightnefs. 
jjjy the firft day of fpring. 

**Jy nineteen. 

ijiy drinking, a drinker j any thing drinkable, 
from i^O^&y 
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or {jjjl&jS to write: 
write thou,yrp« the above* 
aJ nine. 

Ai placing, from 
(jOlyi to place. 

^»\ gOlyJ we have placed. 

Jlyj a tree, fhrub. 

(yly* hidden, from 

A a river j flowing. 

to hide, lie hid. 

a pipe, flute. 

even, alfo: again. 

OtMuJ there is not, 

• • 

lyj&xj to write. 

Uui good, excellent. 

bright, beautiful, elegant, 
reputation, goodnefs. 
Juu the river Nile. 


j and; he, fhe, it. 

qmjI ^ after, behind, again. 

to detain. 

A ev ^ ent * 

a adions, occurrences, events: battles: 

misfortunes. 


VOL. in. 


JD n 



Van, name of a town. 

a c lienee, fubftance, exiftencc, nature,’ 

body, perfon. 

to commit, perform, give a 

being to. 

orjj like, poflefling. 

A a leaf °f & tree or paper. 

Jj and from. 

Oojj it blows, from 
he, Ihe, it is. 
ifjjj like, rdembling. 

a JLaj enjoyment; arrival; meeting; con- 
junction. 

a lituation; aCtion; gefturs. 
a Li j good faith; a promife. 

but: a prince: a Have. 

t fj he, Ihe, it; his, her, its. 
aS Ljj a delert; depopulated. 


A dreadful, terrible. 

or feparation, abfencc . 

a an affault; impetuofity. 

^ or every : foever. 

Herat, name of a city. 

whenever. 
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or whatfoever. 

or cXJok^ although 
wherever. 

&£=z> Ls:^ 3 >& wherefoever. 


ever. 

Ajjdzs jb never. 

or whofoever. 

j \ a thoufondj a nightingale. 
i: j£+d> to be, cxift. 

OiiiJb eight. t3U£k$ eighty. 
o<Am*£ eighteen. 
c^ot$ fevcn. feventy. 

feventeerr. 

a whether, but. 

and, alfoj together: both. 

a ( annexed to words ) their. 

of the fame neft. 

0 l^ only. 
j.oJlydb dire&ly. 

of the fame inclination, 
of the fame banquet. 

lying on the fame pillow, 
(j^jesrr^ in the fame way. 
■^yspP or like, as. 

wu'^esr*^ deeping together. 


never. 


D I> 
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jtXjb breathing together 
j \ an intimate friend. 

fitting together; a companion, 
all, univerfal. 

it arrives, comes. 

r-A * 1 went, from 
a&Ay$ always. 

black; an Indian, 
time, feafon. 

jj& yet. 

A \jb air: wind: found, 
no, never. 

^^»IcXa-o doft thou not know? from 
to lay down. 



U O! or. 

•« 

ujU or (^blj finding. 

I may find, both from (^JoU 

Ob remember; memory, record. 
ft a friend, miftrefs ; defender ; power, advan- 
tage. 

Ul 

v-yff. O heaven ! O Lord ! comp. of\jQ\ and 

wi 

<-jj a lord, matter. 
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oO}b eleven. 

jeflamine. 

Cob he found, from (jJob to find. 
o^Sb a ruby 

Co ( annexed to words ) tny. 

a iAj the hand ; aid, power, ftrength. 

zj (annexed to words ) their. 

^Jby that is to lay, viz. 

• • 

prey, fpoil, booty. 


(Ju one. 

aJUu a hero, conqueror; incomparable; un- 
equalled. 

(^UXj precious, valuable, rare. 

aj'LxXj ineftimable, rare. 

• • * 

C one moment. 

jOJu one or two, a few. 
jXjOJo one another. 

j one day. 

{annexed to words') my. 

Yemen, Arabia the happy, 
ciwj;! Jofeph. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 HE greatejt part of the following Piece was 
deflgned to be added to a Grammar of the Perfian 
language, which was printed in 1771* It might 
eajily have been fwelled into a larger treatife , by 
adding more copious ext rafts from the Perfian 
writers, both in profe and verfe; but , as the change 
of Jly/e may be feen as well in ten lines as in a 
thoufand, it feemed equally ufeful and lefs oflenta- 
tious , to exhibit only a few chofen fpccimens from 
the befl authors , and chiefly from the Poets , who, 
in all nations , have taken the greatefl pains to 
harmonize and improve their language* 
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Most of my readers will apprehend, that, in 
attempting to trace the progrefs of the Perfian 
language , through a period of two thoufand 
years, I am entering into a fubjedl, which will 
afford them neither amu Cement nor inftru&ion. 


and can be agreeable only to thofc few men, 
who apply themfelves to the obfeurer branches 
of literature, and have very little intcrcourfe 
with the reft of mankind. The title of my 
piece feems, indeed, to give a reafonable ground 
for their apprehenfions ; and the tranfition ap- 
pears rather abrupt, from the hiftory of Mo- 
narchs to the hijiory of mere words , and from the 
revolutions of the Perfian Empire to the varia- 
tions of the Perfian idiom: but it fhall be my 
endeavour to remove, as far as poffible, the 
drynefs of the fubjeft, by interfperfing the nar- 
rative with a variety of Eaftern anecdotes; and. 
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as to the fecond objection, it may be alledged, 
that a confiderable change in the language of any 
nation is ttfually effected by a change in the go- 
vernment j lb that literary and, civil history 
are very nearly allied, and may often be ufed 
with advantage to prove and illiterate one an- 
other. 

The Hiftory of the Ferfian tongue may be 
divided into four periods , like that of the Em- 
pire; not that the language was immediately 
altered upon every revolution of the ftate, but 
it is obfervable, that, under each Dynafty of 
which we have any monuments remaining, there 
was an apparent change in the dialed of the 
kingdom, efpecially under the two laft, namejy, 
the Safjanian and Mohammedan dynafties: and 
thefe, indeed, are the only periods, of which 
we can fpeak with any degree .of certainty. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that, in the infancy 
of the Verfian Empire, under Caiumaras and 
his defendants, no great pains were taken to 
cultivate and polilh the language, which in that 
rude age muft needs be thought fufficiently ele- 
gant, if it were fufficiently clear and intelligi- 
ble; and we are allured by Herodotus , that, even 
after the reign of CYRUS, the whole education 
of the Verfian youth, from the age of five years to 
twenty , confuted in three points only , riding, throw- 
ing the javelin , and the praStice of moral virtue ; 
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which account is alfo confirmed by Xenophon. 
The flory mentioned by Diodorus of the old vo- 
lumes of parchment , on which the Perfians were 
obliged by a certain law to norite the annals of their 
country , was probably invented by Ctefias, that 
he might give an air of authenticity to his im- 
pertinent fables ; for fuch literary impoftures 
were as frequent among the Greeks, as among 
us, who imitate the Ancients in nothing but 
their failings. We arc far from contending, 
however, that the ancient Perfians, efpecially 
thofc of the fecond period, were entire ftrangers 
to the art of compofition either in verfe or 
profe ; for there never was a nation fo rude and 
unpolilhed, who had not a cuftom of celebrating 
the noble ails of their ancejlors, and inciting one 
another by fongs and panegy ricks to an imitation 
of their virtue ; and Strabo , a very different au- 
thor from Diodorus , aflerts, that the Perfians 
ufed frequently to fng the pratfes oj their ancient 
Heroes and Demigods , fometimes with a mujical 
injlrument , and fometimes with the voice alone: 
but what their language really was, what were 
their rules of verfification, or what was the 
courfe of their ftudies, no mortal can pretend to 
know with any Ihadow of exadtnels. 

The Greek Hiftorians can give us no light on 
this fubjedt; for neither Themistocles , who fpoke 
the dialed* of Perfia like a native, though he 
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had fpent only one year in learning it*, nor 
even Xenophon , whofe intimacy with the younger 
Cyrus could not have been contracted without a 
knowledge of his language, feem to have read 
the works of the Perjians , or even to have 
known their characters ; but were perhaps con- 
tented to exprefs their fentiments in Verjian 
with cafe and fluency. Nor are we much en- 
lightened by the writers after Alexander ; not 
even by thofe, who have defcribed the life of 
that Hero : for Curtius , who compiled his rhe- 
torical Hiftory from the Greek authors, feems 
to have known as little of Perfian as of Scy- 
thian, though he drefles up a number of fpeeches 
for the chiefs of thofe nations, which certainly 
were never fpoken by them. A few words, in- 
deed, are here and there interfperfed in thefe 
hiftories, which are ftill ufed in the modern 
idiom of Perjia f ; but we can no more form an 


* Themiifoclcs omne illud-tempus (anni unius fpatium) literis 
fermonique Pcrsarum diJit, quibus adeb eroditus eft, ut multo com- 
modity dicatur apud Rcgcm verba fecifle, quam hi poterant, qui in 
Perside erant nati. Corn. Ncp, in Thetnist. 

f Thus Roxana, Stutira, Parisatis, feem to be corrupted from 
Roshan Sitara Purizada ocil which (ig- 

nify. Splendid , a Star , Angcl-born. Pasargades, or, a Prince of the 
Blood, appears to be compounded of Peser a Child , and 

Gada , a House: i. e. a child of the Royal Family . To this 
we may add, 1. that Art or Ard which begins many Parian 
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idea of a whole language from a lift of broken 
phrafes or detached epithets, than we can judge 
of a poem or piece of oratory, from an uncon- 
nected line or a Angle member of a period. 

Since the Greeks afford us fo little informa- 
tion, nothing remains but to confult the Per- 
Jians themfelves j and the great traveller Chardin , 
whom every Orientalift muft always mention 
with reverence, feems to have enquired very 
diligently into the ancient language of the peo- 
ple, among whom* he refided fo long, and whole 
manners he defcribes with fo much copioufnefs 
and learning : but he declares, after all his re- 
fearches, “ That the old Perjian is a language 
“ entirely loft; in which no books are extant, 
“ and of which there are no rudiments rcmain- 
“ ing : that the Guebres , who are the remains 
“ of the Parjts, or Adorers of Fire , have an 
“ idiom peculiar to themfelves; which is fup- 

names, (ignifies Strong; as Ardeshir, Artaxcrxcs, ^ <3^1 or, 

The strong Lion , Ardevan or Ardeban I The strong Guard, 

&c. 2. that the termination dates, as Mithridates, & c. is the Persian 
dad and anfwers to the of the Greeks, as 

and the like. If it were poflible to recover a whole Catalogue of 
thefe old Persian names, fuch an enquiiy would be little more than 
learned trifling* for to colle# a number of folitary words, without 
any books which they might enable us to read, would be like pro- 
curing at random a multitude of keys, without any cafket *vb»ch 
they might help us to unlock. 
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“ pofed, by the Perjiam in general, to be rathef 
«* a jargon of their own, than a part of their an- 
“ cient tongue: that, if you believe their own 
** account, the Magi, who refided at Yezd in 
** Car mania , have preferved this language from 
«* father to lbn, after the diffolution of their 
“ Monarchy; but that, for his part, he has 
4 ‘ found no reafon to give any credit to their 
“ dory : that they have, indeed, fome books in 
“ drangc characters, but he cannot perfuade 
“ himfclf that they are old Perjian letters ; ef- 
“ pecially, fince they bear no kind of refem- 
** blance to thofc on the famous monuments at 
“ Perfepolts TIic authority of this excellent 
writer is decifive, and puts an end at once to 
the controverfy lately darted, concerning the 
authenticity of the books aferibed to ZoroaJler y 
which a French adventurer, who tranjlated them 
from the tranjlation of a certain Gipfy at Surat , 
lias had the boldncl's to fend abroad as genuine : 
but, to avoid any fufpicion of mifreprefenting 
the pailage, it ll-ems necelfary to tranferibe the 
very words of Sir John Chardin , which the 
reader may lee at the bottom of the page*. 


** Quand d V uncun Person, e'eft une langue perdue; on n'en 
tiouve ni livrts ni rudimens. Lea Gucbres, qui font les relies ties 
Panes ou lgnicolcs, qui fe perpetuent de pere en fils depuis la de- 
link ion de leur Monarch ie, ont un Idiome particulier ; mais on la 
troit plutOt un jargon epic leur ancienne langue. II s difent quo les 
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From this we may reasonably conclude, that 
the gibberish of thofe fwarthy vagabonds, whom 
we often fee brooding over a miferable fire 
under the hedges, may as well be taken for old 
Egyptian, and the beggars themfelvcs for the 
priejls of Ifis, as the jugglers on the coaft of 
India for the difciples of Zoroajler , and their 
barbarous dialed: for the ancient language of 
Perfa. But let the rofy-cheeked Frenchman , to 
give him his own Epithet, reft happy in the 
contemplation of his perfonal beauty , and the vajt 
extent of his learning : it is fufficient for us to 
have expofed his follies, detected his impofturc, 
and retorted his invedives, without infulting a 
fallen adverfary, or attempting, like the Hero 
in Drydens Ode, to Jlay the Jlain. 

We have no genuine accounts then of the 
P erf an language till the time of the SASSA- 
NIAN kings, who flourished from the opening of 


Pretrcs, qui fe tiennent a Yczd, ville de la Caramanie , qui eft leur 
Pine et leur principal place, fe font tranfmis eette langue jufqu’ici 
par tradition, et de main en main ; mais quelque recherche que j'en 
aie fait, je n’ai ricn trouvS, qui me p&t perfuadcr cel a. Ces 
Guebres ont a la veritc dcs livres cn cara&eres et en mots inconiius, 
dont les figures tirent afiez fur celles des langues, qui nous font le 
plus connuesi mais je ne faurois croire que ce foit la 1'anqen 
Per fan, d'autant plus que le cara&ere, dont j'ai parlc*, eft enticre- 
ment different de celui dcs inlcriptions de Persepolis, Je donnerai 
des cctypcs de l’un et de l'autrc cara&ere, dans la defeription du fa- 
metuc monument qui relic on ce lieu-1 A. Chardin, Tom. \ 
Chap. III. 
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the third century to the middle of the /event h ; ill 
which period an Academy of Phyfick was 
founded at Gandifapor, a City of Kborafan , and, 
as it gradually declined from its original infti- 
tuticn, it became a fchool of poetry, rhetorick, 
dialedtick, and the abltradt fciences. In this 
excellent feminary the P erf an tongue could not 
fail of being greatly refined, and the fufticity of 
the old idiom was fucceeded by a pure and ele- 
gant dialed; which, being conftantly fpoken at 
the court of Be bar dm Gur in the year 351, ac- 
quired the name of Deri, or Courtly , to diftin- 
guilh it from the Pehlevi, or. Language of the 
Country. 

It muft not, however, be imagined, that the 
ufe of the ancient dialed! was wholly fuperfeded 
by this more polifiied idiom ; for fcveral com- 
petitions in Pehlevi were extant even after Ma- 
homed, which appear to have been written by 
order of the Sajfanian Princes. Anujkirvan , 
furnamed The Juji, who reigned at the clofe of 
the fxtb century, having heard from fome tra- 
vellers, that the Indian Monarchs had a collection 
of moral fables , which they preferved with great 
care among their archives, fent his chief Phyfi- 
cian Barzuieh into India , with orders to make 
himfelf mailer of the Sanfcrit language, and 
not to return without a tranflation of thofe fa- 
bles. Thefe orders were punctually executed; 




Bar/ubh learned the radian tongue, and, having 
at a m at e xpence prociued a copv of the beck, 
tranil.ucd it into the P-ldt vian dialect: about 
an hundred and forty years after, his work was 
turned from Pehlevi into Aral i:k, hy order of 
Abnanfir , llcond Calif of the Abaajides ; ami 
this is the volume which we fee in every lan- 
guage of Lit rope, under the name of CaiHa na 
Dew na, or, *T be fables of Pilpay. There is a 
fine copy of the Arabic k verfion in the pubiick 
library at Oxford and if the work of Barzuieb 
could be found, we fliould he enabled to roco-. 
ver a confiderable part of the old Per flan lan- 
guage ; the fame, perhaps, which was fpokcti 
in the J'econd period by Themiftccles and Xenophon. 

In the reign of Anufinrvan, who protected 
the arts and fciences in his own dominions, 
MAHOMED was bern ; who, by the force of 
his Eloquence, and the fiicccfs of his Arms, 
eitablifhed a mighty Empiife, and fpread his 
new religion from the wilds of Arabia , to the 
mountains of Tartary and the banks o! the 
Ganges: but, what belongs more particularly to 
the fubjedl of this difeourfe, be pohjhed the lan- 
guage of his country , and brought it to a degree 
of purity and elegance, which no Arabian 
writer finee his time has been able to furpafs. 
The battle of Cadefia in the year Gist) gave the 
la ft blow to the Per fan Monarchy; and the 

VOL. m. k ' 
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whole Empire of Iran was foon reduced under 
the power of the firft Mahomedan Dynafty, 
who fixed the feat of their government in 
Bagdad, where the Arabick language was 
fpoken, for many ages, in its utmoft perfection; 
but the ancient literature of Perjia , which had 
been promoted by the family of SaJJati, was 
exprefsly difeouraged by the immediate fuc- 
ccfTors of Mahomed, for a reafon, which it is 
proper to explain. 

At the time when the Alcoran was firft pub- 
lished in Arabia , a merchant, who had lately 
returned from a long journey, brought with him 
fome Perjian romances, which he interpreted 
to his countrymen, who w'erc extremely de- 
lighted with them, and uied to fay openly, that 
the /lories of griffons and giants •were more amuf- 
ing to them than the moral le [forts of Mahomed: 
part of a chapter in the Alcoran was imme- 
diately written, to I top the progrel's of theft- 
opinions ; the merchant was fevercly repri- 
manded; his tales were treated as pernicious 
fables, hat ful to Gcd and his prophet ; and 
Omar, from the fame motive of policy, deter- 
mined to deftrov all the foreign books which 
fhould fall into his hands. Thus the idle lo- 
quacity of an Arabian traveller, by fi tting his 

legends in conwtition with the pretents of a 
o i r j 

powerful Lawgive r, was the i-aufe of that cn- 
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thufiafm in the Ma home dans, which induced 
them to burn the famous library of Alekandria, 
and the records of the Perjian Empire. 

One book, however, belides the fables of 
Pi/pay, efcaped the fury of thefe unmerciful 
zealots: it was an IliJlory rf Perjia in the Pch-- 
levian dialect, extracted from the Sajf'anian an- 
nals, and compofed, it is believed, by the com- 
mand of Anujhirvan. Saad, one of Omars 
Generals, found this volume, after the victory 
at Cadeflia , and preferved it for himfclf as a cu- 
riofity: it pa fled afterwards through feveral 
hands, and was at length tranflated into fome 
other languages of Afia*. 

It was a long time before the native Perjia ns 
could recover from the (hock of this violent 
revolution ; and their language feems to have 
been very little cultivated under the Califs, who 
gave greater encouragement to the literature of 
the Arabians: but, when the power of the 
Abbafides began to decline, and a number of 
independent Princes arofc in the different pro- 
vinces of their empire, the arts of elegance, 
and chiefly Poetry , revived in Perjia , and there 
was hardly a Prince, or Governor of a city, who 
had not leveral poets and men of letters in his 


* This (lory is mentioned in the life of the Poet FcrdnJ*. pre- 
listed to an edition of his works. 


r f 2 
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■:ain. The Perjian tongue was consequently 
reftored in tie tenth century ; but it was very 
afferent from the Deri or Peblevt of the An- 
cients: it was mixed with the words of the Ai- 
re, ran, and with exprefions from the Arabian 
Poets, whom the Perjians confidercd as their 
m afters, and affected to imitate in tiieir poetical 
meafurcs, and the turn of their verfes. 

That the learned reader may have a juft no- 
tion of this new idiom, it fceins rteceffary, firll 
produce a fpeeimen of pure Arebick , and, 
at" er wards, of the pureji Perjian that can be 
found; by which means he will form a more 
accurate judgement of the modern Perjick , in 
which both languages are perfectly incorporated. 

^ The following ode was written by a native 
of Damafcus: it contains a lively defeription of 
an Eajlern Banquet ; and mod of the couplets 
are highly elegant in the original. 
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^^iA! e_*,LJI jU \jJ~K,Jzk. JZ \ 

e s j ' j 

jJ d 0 ^ '-T^. J j' 

4A2 J « aJ U:!(JwdI v j .JSJtJ 
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. ^*.1 sLX..i^ „' J 
A v C- 


iu ^ 




_ yw9J V jlXxllj (C lfv-\C OtOcL 

c v ” • * - ^ ^ 

u*i?*^* ^Jv j '^' u*y* 

(diU g^Ui-'l o ,J " 

^;'L? s'v*- 

that is; “ Wo. have a banquet, into which lor- 
“ row cannot enter, anci from which mirth <. r\ 
“ never depart. It comprifes every tpecics 0} 
u Beauty ; and he, who leeks the joys oi lii~. 
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“ cannot rife beyond it. A fprightly Song gives 
<f more pleafure to youth than Riches*: here 
“ the ftream of life is unfullicd, and all our 
<c cares are difperfed. Here the mildnefs of 
** oUr gentle darling gives eafe to our love j 
“ and here the timid dervife becomes an Apof- 
** tate from his faith. We have a bower, on 
** which the dew-drops fparklc; and in which 
“ the breeze becomes feented with the fra- 
“ grance of muik. You fee the various blof- 
“ foms, which rcfemble ftars blazing and glit- 
“ tering in the firmament- Here the wonderful 
“ beauties of the flowers, among which are the 
“ narcifliis and the violet, bring the fair objects 
“ of my love to my remembrance. You would 
<c think you faw my beloved looking mildly on 
“ you with her foft, tender, languifhing eye : a 
nymph, in whom every charm and every 
“ perfection is collected; whole curled locks 
“ hang always dangling, black as the lcorpion, 
“ or the mate of ebony f with which the Alia- 
ticks Jlrike an ivory hall in one of their fa- 
“ vourite plays J t the pomegranate brings to my 
*' mind the blufhes of my beloved, when her 
“ cheeks are coloured with a modeft refent- 
“ ment. Our cup6 are fuch as our fouls delire ; 


* The fame word Ghana in Arabiek fignifi. s ho'.h Sinsin g and 
If 'fifth 
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“ they Teem to be filled with the ftreams of 
“fmnd'iup and cbecrfulnefs. The goblets 
“ anti vales of Chirm appear to my fight, like 
“ the liars of heaven Alining in the Zodiack 

I might here have lele&ed a more ancient 
example of Arabick , either from the poets be- 
fore Mo bom d, o'r from the illuflrious Abu Te- 
tndm , who fluiriflied in the ninth century * ; but 
the language has remained unaltered fr. m the 
carheft antiquity to the prefent time, and it 
would not have been ealy, without a number 
of notes, to have made an ancient Ode intelli- 
gible in a literal tranflation. 

The cldeft Perjian poems, which have come 
to my knowledge, are thole of FERDUSf, of 
which it will not be improper to give a (hurt 
account, as far as they relate to my prclent 
lu bj eft. 

At the clofe of the tenth , and beginning of 
the eleventh centuries, Mahmud reigned in the 
city of Gamin: he was fupreme ruler of Zo- 
blejlan , and part of K/wnjdn, and had pchc- 


* Ahu Temam puhliihttl an excellent Anthuh^m of Amhnk 
vcrles, entitled 11 am dm, of which h<* gave a copy to an Asiulhk 
1'iince, who presented him in return with /ne thou^trnl pint* of 
L till, and made him at the fame time this iK-gam n.iiiplinu-nt. 


' / 


OJ 


,oJ 


lyjl -% present is less j alnal'ic '.inn thy 


jmei..: 
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tnited wry into India, where by this time 
the rcl ' io:i and language of the Arabs and Per- 

iJ O 

fans had begun to prevail. Several poets were 
entertained in the palace of this Monarch, 
among whom was FERDUSI , a native of Tus 
or Mjbed. This mod learned man, happening 
to find a copy of the old Perl: an Htjhry above- 
mentioned, read it with eagernefs, and found it 
involved in tables, but bearing the marks of 
high antiquity: the irofr ancient part of it, and 
principally the war of Jifrajiab and Kbofru , or 
Cyrus , feemed to afford an excellent fubjeft for 
an Hcrcick Pena, which he accordingly began 
to compote. Seine of his cpi lodes and dclcrip- 
tions were fliown to the Sultan, who com- 
mended them exceedingly, and ordered him to 
comprife the whole llijkry of Pcrfa in a fcrics 
of Epic k forms . The poet obeyed; and, after 
the happieft exertion of his fancy and art for 
near thirty years, he finilhed his work, which 
contained fix tv thousand couplets in rhyme, all 
highly polifned, with the fpirit of our Dryden 
and the fveetncls of Pope. He prefen ted an 
elegant tranfeript of his book to AFibraud, who 
coldly applauded bis diligence, and difiniffed him. 
Many months clapled, and Ferdu/i heard no 
more of his work : he then took occaficn to re- 
mind the King of it by fomc little epigrams, 
which he contrived to let fall in the palace ; 
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but, where an Epick poem had failed, what 
effect could be expected from an Epigram? At 
length the reward catne; which conlilted only 
of as many fmall pieces of money, as there 
were couplets in the volume. The high- 
minded Poet could not brook this in Cult : he 
retired to his clofet with bitternefs in his heart; 
where he wrote a mod noble and animated in- 
vedtive againft the Sultan, which he fealed up, 
and delivered to a Courtier, who, as he hadrea- 
fon to fufpedt, was his greateft enemy, alluring 
him, that it was a divert : ng talc, and requeuing 
him to give it to Mahmud, when any affair of 
ft ate or bad fuccefs in war JhouU make him more 
uneafy and Jplenctick than ujuai *. Having thus 


* See a tranflation of this Satire in a Treatise on Oriental Poetry , 
added to the Ltfe of Nailer Shah in Trench, Volume X.— 
This poem is not unlike the Xacirg; of Thcocrit-is , who, like the 
impetuous Fcrdusi, had dared to t-xnofe the vices of a low-minded 
King. The Persian pott has this couplet in his Satire, 




CioUok 

b ^ J=> 


that is ; Had I written as many verses in praise of Mahomed and 
Ali, as I have composed for king Mahmud, they would have showered 
an hundred blessings on me. A thought Hke that of Shakspearc in 
Wakey s celebrated fpeech : 

Hud I but send my God with half ike weal 
1 scir'd my King , he would not in mine age 
Have left we naked to mine enemies . Hen. VIII. 
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given vent to his juft indignation, he left Gazna 
in the night, and took refuge in Bagdad, where 
the Calif proteded him from the Sultan of Za- 
blejlan , who demanded him in a furious and 
menacing letter. 

The work of Ferdufi remains entire, a glo- 
rious monument of Eaftern genius and learn- 
ing; which, if ever it Ihould be generally un- 
derftood in its original language , will conteft the 
merit of invention with Iiomer himfclf, what- 
ever be thought of its fubjed or the arrange- 
ment of its incidents. An extrad from this 
poem will exhibit a fpecimen of the Perfian 
tongue, very little adulterated by a mixture with 
the Arabick , and, in all probability, approaching 
nearly to the dialed ufed in Perjia in the time 
of Mahomed , who admired it for its extreme foft- 
nefsy and was heard to fay, that it would be 
J'poken on that account in the gardens of Par adife. 


xiT* 

CsCsS 0 I \jf 

<Sj jJdU* lj$j {jUjjS 

vjv* jl o^'l ^ 
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jjjv y 

jyt) <Sjt* 

{j^i *V ^ toy*' u**i ty.J^ 

o* <Ci^* 

^6 V s Cs**? °jf?J.- 

OiJ«i Aa***»*J ^mj 

LjUmI^sI CcLO li.^ 3 oy/J<*o 
C__>Lo | ^42j» iXk*' 

e^v* fcJ 


tO**"** y=*-u ^jO ojU«j 

^jT bj 0^%? V* 
<y.j*' 0 \£<A ^ I <JoI_^|IaJ 

<*)^ y <^i) 

t *^t? i, y. o^y oo^tA a^ 

Cj^v^A-c Ay£j OOjJ^AM Ay& 

<-M^. J 1 y £j *J* 
v’J^ C£j-* ^5* J 1 > ^ ^ 

oUCa>V>^ im I ^iXj^ tXJ L« *5 I 


°L> 


^5 fjj[Zjj fjy 


-^5» o^. yy^ 


cN-v^i ^ 
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that is; “ Seeft thou yonder plain of various 
“ colours ( Perf. red and grey ) ; by which the 
“ heart of a valiant man may be filled with de- 
“ light? It is entirely covered with groves and 
u gardens and flowing rivulets; it is a place bc- 
** longing to the abode of Heroes. The ground 
** is perfedt filk, and the air is feented with 
“ mufk: you would fay. Is it roje-water wi>i;& 
“ glides between the banks? The flail of the lily 
“ bends under the weight of the flower; and 
“ the whole grove is charmed with the fragrance 
“ of the rofc-bufh. The pheafant walk;, grace- 
“ fully among the flowers ; the dove and night- 
“ ingale warble from the branches of the cy- 
4t prefs. From the prefent time to the lateft 
** age, may the edge of thofe banks refemble 
“ the bowers of Paradife ! There you will fee, 
“ on the plains and hills, a company of damfels, 
** beautiful as fairies, fitting cheerfully on every 
“ fide. There Manizha , daughter of Afrajiab , 
“ makes the whole garden blaze like the Sun. 
**.< Sitara, his fecond daughter, fits exalted like 
“ a Queen, encircled by her damfels, radiant in 
“ glory. The lovely maid is an ornament to 
“ the plains; her beauty fullics the rofe and the 
'* jafmine. With them are many Turkijh girls, 
“ all with their faces veiled; all with their bo- 
“ dies taper as a cyprefs, and locks black as 
*■* mufk; all with cheeks full of rofes, with eyes 
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“ full of llcep ; all with lips fweet as wine, and 
“ fragrant as rofe- water. If we go near to 
“ that bower, and turn afide for a lingle day, 
“ we may take feveral of thofe lovely nymphs, 
“ and bring them to the noble Cyrus.” 

This is part of a fpecch by a young amorous 
Hero, the Paris of b'crduji, who had reafon to 
repent of his adventure with the daughter of 
Afrajiab , for he was made captiv e by the Turks , 
and confined in a difmal prifon, till he was de- 
livered by the valour of Ref am. 

Of thefe two lan images was formed the mo- 

O O 

dern dialed; of Verjia , which, being fpoken in 
its greateft purity by the natives of Pars or Far- 
JiJidn , acquired the name of Varji*; though it 
is even called Deri by Hafez in the following 
couplet ; 

W &+ j ( £j£> j\ jOo y 


that is; “ While the nightingale, 0 Hafez , 
** makes a boaft of his eloquence, do thou lefien 
“ the value of his lays by finging tty Perjian 
“ (Deri) ftrains.” 
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Nearly in the fame age with Ferdufi, the 
great Abut Ola, furnamed Alami from his 
blindnefs, published his excellent Odes in Ara- 
btck, in which he profefledly imitated the poets 
before Mahomed. This writer had fo flourish- 
ing a reputation, that feveral Perjians of un- 
common genius were ambitious of learning the 
Art of Poetry from fo able an inflru&or : his 
moil: illuftrious fcholars were Feleki and Kha- 
kani*, who were no lefs eminent for their Per - 
Jian compositions, than for their Skill in every 
branch of pure and mixed Mathematicks, and 
particularly in Aftronomy; a Sinking proof, that 
a fublime Poet may become a mailer of any 
kind of learning which he chufes to profefs; 
Since a fine imagination, a lively wit, an eafy 
and copious ilyle, cannot poffibly obSlruft the 
acquisition of any fcience whatever, but mull 
ncceflarily aifiSl him in his fludies, and Shorten 
his labour. Both thele poets were protected 
by Manuchehcr , Prince of Shirvan; but Kha- 
kani was always averfe to the pleafurablc and 
dillipated life of a Court, fo that the Prince 
was obliged to detain him by force in his pa- 
lace, and a&ually confined him for fome time 
in prifon, left he Should find fome opportunity 
of efcaping. 



and 


Ls> 


tSUk 
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The works of thcfe authors are not very 
fcarce ; hut it feems ncedlcfs to give any ex- 
tracts from them, which would Iwell this dif- 
courfc to an immoderate length: it will be fu£- 
ficicnt to fay, that, in this and the following cen- 
tury , the Per fan language became altogether 
mixed with Arabic k ; not that the pure ftyle of 
the ancients was wholly obfolete, but it was the 
fafliion among the Perfans to interweave Ara- 
bian phrafes and verfes into their poems, not by 
way of quotations, but as material parts of a 
fentence. Thus in the following diftich. 


11 


^ < a cXJ I aXxUqj 
cJ<d (j^j! dS' j\ 


V— ixlo C Sj** 

(Xo I CaXAmi 



7 ‘be phantom of her, whofe beauty gives brightnefs 
to the fades, appeared to me at night : I wondered 
at the kindnfs of Fortune, and f aid, Whence came 
this profperity ? — the firft line is pure Arabick 
in the ftyle of the ancient poets. • 

This elegant tctraftich is of the fame kind: 




y\ ) y** y. j** 

oJjO jto ^j> gJL, (^1 l u 
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In this manfi'on oj darknefs , how long mufi I fit 
axpebting my -beloved ; one while with my Jinger 
on my teeth , one while with my head bent on my 
knee ? Come , O fortunate cup-bearer , bring me 
the tidiHgs of joy : who knows but. my d<ys may 
again be profiperous, as they were before ? Where 
the laft line is taken from^an Ode in the Ha - 
mafia of Abu Temam , which begins, 

0 ijL\ ,ja) I Ukyjao (Ju ^ 

We pardoned the fons of Dhohal, and faid, The 

tribe are our brothers . 

At the opening of the twelfth century lived 
Anveri , a native of Abiurd in Kborafan , whofe 
adventures deferve to be related, as they will 
ftiow in what high efteem the polite arts were 
held in AJia> at the time when learning fir ft 
began to dawn in Europe . Anveri , when he 
was very young, was fitting at the gate of his 
college, when a man richly drefied rode by him 
on a fine Arabian horfc, with a numerous train 
of attendants; upon his aikitfg who it was , he 
was told, that it was a Poet belonging to the 
Court. When Anveri reflected on the honours 
conferred upon Poetry, for which, art he had a 
very early bent, he applied himfelf to it more 
ardently than ever, and, having finifhed a poem, 
prefented it to the Sultan. This was a prince 
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of the Seljukian dynafty, named Sanjar , a great 
admirer of the fine arts: he approved the work 
of Anvert , whom he invited to his palace, and 
raifed him even to the firft honours of the 
ftate. He found many other poets at court,- 
among whom were Sdman , Zehir , and Rejbuti*, 
all men of wit and genius, but each eminent In' 
a different way'; the firft for the delicacy of his 
Lyrick verfes, the fecond, for the moral ten- 
dency of his poems, and the third, for the chas- 
tity of his compofitions; a virtue, which his 
predeceflors and contemporaries were too apt to 
negledt. 

But of all the cities in the Vefjian Empire, 
none has given birth to more excellent poets 
than Shiraz i which my noble and learned 
friend Baron Revizki juftly calls “ the Athens 
** of Perfia*f*.” SADI, a native of this city, 
flourifhed in the thirteenth century, when the 
Atabegs of Parjijlan encouraged men of learn- 
ing in their principality: his life was almoft 
wholly fpent in travel ; but no man, who En- 
joyed tie greateft leifure, ever left behind him 
snore valuable fruits of his genius and induftry. 
A fine manufeript, about two hundred years 


* Id and ) 


t See Specimen Pocscos Pcracte . Vindobonae 1//1. 
page xviii. 
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old, was lately put into my hands, containing l 
complete collection of his works ; among which 
are feveral pieces, both in verfe and profe, 
which have never been mentioned by the Scho- 
lars of Europe. The following extraCt from 
his Gulijian , or Bed of Rofes t will (how how 
the Per fan and Arabick languages were mixed 
together in his age: 


•• w 

t Vf ’ 1 
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(J* v 


jjUkJci (^1 


<*<>*• 

Ji If 

iXjL# ^ vJuy 

•• ^ 

JJJ *¥* ***> j ^ 

jjm j&fL 
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(__5*^° OcswUj vj^ij CoyM 

J^s u 

(^A^U u^iu U ( SjM ^ [f. 


&A£ 

4^><3 cXjiiUJ lyU^Ouj 

U^iP" j> 

CSjJ jyS) jl lyZxS' 


<J*& O&JjsJj (^5 W 

tj-« J*** <^iUJ (JU. lyr U 

yi*AJ <3 uLkko! 1^ cXmjIj U Jb* 
Vbi'AAkwlJ <£^w ^y-« jy 


that isj “ My companion oft reproaches me 
“ for my love of Leila. Will he never behold 
“ her charms, that my excufe may be accepted? 
“ Would to heaven, that they, who blame me 
** for my paflion, could fee thy face, O thou ra- 
“ vilher of hearts ! that, at the light of thee, 
“ they might be confounded, and inadvertently 
“ cut their heads inflead of the fruit, which 


TF2 
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“ they hold*. Thou haft no companion for 
** my diforder: my companion fhould be af- 
** flirted with the fame malady, that I might 
** fit all day repeating my tale to him ; for two 
“ pieces of wood burn together with a brighter 
“ flame. The fong of the turtle dove paffes 
“ not unobferved by my ear; and if the dove 
“ could hear my ftrain, (he would join her 
“ complaints with tnine. O my friends, fay 
“ to them, who are free from love. Ah, we wijh 
** you knew , what'pajfes in the heart of a lover ! 
“ The pain of illnefs affeCts not them, who are 
“ in health: I will not difclofe my grief but to 
“ thofe, who have tailed the fame affliction. 

4 4 It were fruitlefs to talk of an hornet to them, 

i 

“ who never felt its fling. While thy mind is 
** not affeCted like mine, the relation of my 
“ forrow feems only an idle talc. Compare 
** not my anguifh to the cares of another man ; 
“ he only holds the fait in his hand, but it is I, 
“ who bear the wound in my body.” 

i 

The fame city had the honour of producing, 
in the fourteenth century , the molt elegant 
Lyrick Poet of AJia, Stymfeddin, furname 
HAFEZ ; on wjiofe life and productions it is 
the lels neccflary to expatiate, becaufc the Ba- 


* Al'iiding to a flory in the Atman* 
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ron before mentioned has exhaufted the fubje£t 
in hisfpecimen of P erf an Poetry, and will, it is 
to be hoped, be perfuaded to complete that 
raoft learned work, in the fliort intervals of lci- 
fure, which his important affairs will allow him. 
It will be fully iufiicient, therefore, to tranferibe 
two of his Gazr/s or Anacreontick Odes-, the 
fir ft of which was chol'en, on account of the 
Atabick verfes interwoven in it, and the fecond, 
for it> exquif.te beauty, which makes it a ge- 
nuine example of the true Shirazian dialed!. 




CjLiij 


tfS' cX«c\a * 


aJ^J ^ j y a)\J 

C_>LoaJ Lj J<AU JlXll 
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So OJ I Ailas^* J* 

^ •• • •••#• 

V^l ^ 

tXib >-*5* -y. i 
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LjUmJ ocXXa^p cAjcXaj Aj 


A>fci^*e ^g<n La.vjLc 

i-jLJJI U aIM I^ajU 

CjU }cib lai'lsh ^:srTf^ 


A PERSIAN SONG. 

“ The dawn advances veiled with rofes, 
** Bring the morning draught, my triends, the 
“morning draught! The dew-drops trickle 
“ over the cheek of the tulip. Bring the 
“ wine, my dear companions, bring the wine! 
“ A gale of paradife breathes from the garden : 
** drink then inceifantly the pure wine. The 
“ rofe fpreads her emerald throne in the bower. 
“ Reach the liquor, that fparkles like a flaming 
“ ruby. Are they ftill (hut up in the bapquet* 
** houfe? Open, O thou keeper of the gate, 
*f It is ftrangc, at fuch a feafon, that the door 
** of the tavern fhould be locked. Oh, haften ! 
“ O thou, who art in love, drink wine with 
“eagernefs; and you, who are endued with 
** wifdom, offer your vows to Heaven, Imitate 
“ Ilafez , and drwk kifles, fweet as wine, frQtn 
“ the cheek of a damfcl, fair as a nymph of 
“ paradife,” 
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^ cXii 4.0”^ lo / JL 

' C^. ' Sr 

. „-JCj Li’ ,^4 OScs^- \j C^iLs’la 
S ? • J J 

oXj^ V_JJ.3 j ^9*3 C^Lo 
OwjkA^ CivM*^^2s^* > ^ «XA 
^ ^ Cumju jA jjikl Ai ^ ^mi jlsAx^ 

^ <*£* g^r> gr* U** 2 * 

(jC ^ Alj L>>Ami I jl ^X/lAiwU^ 

% •• 

Ouj*aJ lAtyXd jl 

C£j ^cy^J* ^L? 

C>UmL« C C^ J y’l ^J^-J Cr'LwJ llj^^ 

^ gr JLj jA j ^jtL? 

<_\£cXa«o tAlj ^,_a* 3 <A^£ jl La/^j <A Lj 
^ j - a*o C£f oti _^vA ^ ^ 

t L awJ «\A (J*A CiJJaX**^ i^J****o 

g^ ^ L’crU? J* ^ u^y 

f 1 ^ g?^'^ 

g5 ^® cP** 3 ^ 6 S*** A ' c '- J " ^ 

a Uc/j C^iUJ <JC^> OlO dS' \^<£* oT 
Ji^j Jl ^ «XiXi 
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Osjl dS* ^A&J ' 

cy ^ jfj 

^jUC\aJ Jil Cv«c>s^ a/" jJ ^lu cXamm 
( Cvw I a Aj*iJ jj^iw ' CvnI S(il*)wl 

-Xamjj Cxo^ydL u-Aj^a ^sc'* iaibsk, 

|^J C^Uai’b t^y* ^ 


Another, Dy the fame. 

“ Rife, boy; for the cup of the tulip is full 
*‘ of wine. When will this ftridtnefs enci? 
“ how long will thefe fcruples laft? No more 
<l of this pride and difuain ; for time has feen 
“ the crown' of CceJ'ar humbled, and the diadem 
** of Cyrus bent to the ground. Oh! be wife; 
“ for the bird of the morning is intoxicated 
“ with love. Oh, awake ! for the fleep of 
“ eternity is juft before you. ‘How gracefully 
** thou moveft, O fweet branch of a vernal 
“.plant! May the cold wind of December never 
“ nip thy buds ! 'There is no reliance on the 
“ favours of Fortune or her deceitful fmilcs, 
“ Oh ! wo to him, who thinks himfelf fecifre 
f ‘ from her treachery. To-morrow, . perhaps, 
“ the fli earn of Cut her , and die girls of para- 
** diie will be prepared for us; but to-day alfo 
K let us enjoy a dauifcl bright as the moon, and 
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** quaff the wine from the full cup. The Ze- 
“ phyr (Saba) reminds us of our yoqth (Sabi)} 
“ bring us the wine, boy, which may refrelh 
“ our iouls, and difpel our forrow. 

** Admire not the fplendour and dignity of 
“ the role ; for the wind will foon fcatter all 
<( her leaves, and fpread them beneath our feet. 
“ Bring a larger cup to the memory of Hatem 
“ Tai*i that we may fold up (Tat) the gloomy 
“ volume of thofe, who want generality. This 
u wine, which gives a lively tint to the Arga- 
** van (a purple flower), communicates its 
** fweet nature from my beloved’s check to her 
“ heart. Attend; for the muficians of the 

bower have begun their concert, joining the 
“ notes of the lute and harp to the melody of 
“ the dulcimer and flute. Bring thy Sofa into 
** the garden, for, like adtive attendants, the 
“ cyprefs Hands before us, and the green reed 
“ has tucked up his girdle. O Hafez, the 
•* fame of thy l\vcet alluring forcery has reached 
4< from the extremity of Rei and Rum, to the 
** limits of China and Egypt.” 

There is nothing, which affords a lironger 
proof of the excellence of the Perflan tongue, 
than, that it remained uncorrupted after the ir- 
ruption of the Tartars , who, at different times. 


* An Arabian Prince, celebrated for his extreme liberality. 
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and under various leaders, made themfelves 
mailers of Perfia\ for the Tartarian princes, 
and chiefly Tamerlane , who was a patron of 
Hafez , were fo far from difcouraging polite 
letters, like the Goths and Huns , that they 
adopted even the language and religion of the 
conquered country, and promoted the fine arts 
with a boundlefs munificence: and one of them, 
who founded the Mogul Empire in Hindojtan , 
introduced the Perjian literature into his domi- 
nions, where it flourifhes to this day ; and all 
the letters from the Indian governors are written 
in the language (I do not fay, in the flyle) of 
Sadi. The Turks themfelves improved their 
harfh dialed: by mixing it with the Perjian j 
and Mahomed II. who took Conjlantinople in the 
middle of the fifteenth Century , was a protestor 
of the Perjian poets : among thefe was Noured- 
din JAMJ whofe poem on the loves of Jofeph 
and Zelikha is one of the fineft compofitions I 
ever read. The following defeription will 
fer<ve as a fpccimen of his elegant flyle : 
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Jl UV** 

Oumjm iS^J ^aac cXx^ aJLxXj 

{j^jj v!>=^ J& o'-*' = ? nf ^ 
i&t&J* Vj/s^ jC> <Sjj If (jiJ^ 
<St vl^ (JT" &jj 3 

^JsUAj+i Cjs I 

<Um^J ^m|jIamj»JI 

«aUJo l_j! <jJ^ Jl l_’Uj 

• • ✓ • 

£^Ik*Xj L_)l^-bh ^** *- 7 ? 8<A^ i 
As> jj cX^m ^tUo*. 

J*** ^ 8«ij £«Ua*>} 


“ Tn the morning, when the raven of night 
$t had flown awa< , the bird of dawn began to 
** fingj the nightingales warbled their enchant- 
“ ing notes, and rent the thin veils of the rofe- 
“ bud and the rofe: the jafmine flood bathed* in 
ft dew, and the violet alio leri i ikied his fragrant 
“ locks. At this time Zeiikba was (link in 
“ pleafing flumber; her heart was turned to- 
** wards the altar of her facrcd vifion*. It was 


* A metaphor taken from the cuftom, which prevails among 
Mahomcdans, of turning their facts, when the/ pray, towards the 
.temple of Mecca. 
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** not deep ; it was rather a confufed idea : it 
“ was a kind of phrenzy cjiufed by her nightly 
“ melancholy. Her damfels touched her feet 
“ with their faces; her maidens approached, 
“ and kifled her hand. Then die removed the 
“ veil from her cheek, like a tulip befprinklcd 
“ with dew ; die opened her eyes, yet dim with 
“ deep. From the border of her mantle the 
“ fun and moon arofe; die raifed her head from 
** the couch, and looked around on every fide.” 

This poem contains about four thoufand 
couplets, and deferves to be trandated into every 
European language : though I dull have neither 
time nor inclination to tranflate it myfelf, yet I 
may perhaps be induced, fome years hence, to 
prefent the Original to the learned world, which 
any man, who has the advantage of greater lei- 
fure, may take the pains to interpret. 

In the fame Century with Jami, douridied a 
poet named CATEB1 , who was highly honoured 
at the court of Mtrza Ibrahim , one of Tamer- 
lane’s defendants. Mr. d'Herbeldt tells a very 
pleafing llory of this writer, which deferves a 
place in this efiay; though, in order to under- 
Aand it, we mud remember, that the Verfians 
frequently end their couplets with the fame 
word, which is often continued through a long 
poem; but in that cafe, the rhyme fills upon 
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the preceding fyllable. “ Catebi , fays he, 
“ having compofed an Elegy, each verfe of 
“ which ended with the word, Gul, a rofe, or 
“ any flower , repeated it to the prince Ibrahim , 
“ his Patron; who, being extremely delighted 
“ with it, could not forbear interrupting him, 
“ by faying, From what b.wer did this tuneful 
**' nightingale (meaning the poet ) take its flight t 
“ that is, without a metaphor, In what city 
“ were you born? to which Catebi, without he- 
“ Station, replied in a couplet of the fame mea- 
“ fure with the poem, and with the fame 
** rhyme, as if he had only continued to read 
“ his Elegy: 

1 

JS JiiCj fJji&S (£1 

* 

“ that is, Like Attar *, I came from the rofe- 
“ garden o/'Niftiapor; hut I am only the thorn of 
“ that ga-den , and Attar was its mofl beautiful 
"flower.” 


This diftich, though delivered extempore, is 
at lcaft equal to any of the reft in fp-rit and 
elegance. The poem confifts of about thirty- 
five couplets, the firft of which is the following j 


* Attar a Persian poet, author of the Pcndnama. 
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<3-^" tXoT Jif 

jUw^l ^ jt ^]oAn( Cvm/'' 

J^' 


that is; Again the rofe advances towards the 
lower with an hundred leaves ; //£? Mr narcijjus, 
it is a charming ohjeSl to every difcerning eye. 


In the Jixteenth and feventeentb Centuries , 
ynder the family of Seji, the Perjian language 
began to lofe its ancient purity, and even to 
borrow fome of its terms from the Turkijh , 
which was commonly fpoken at Court. As to 
the modern dialed, no fpecimen of it needs be 
produced, fince the Life of Nader Shah , which 
was written in Perjian about fourteen years 
ago, and tranllated into French by the author 
of this Volume, may be confultcd in the origi- 
nal by the learned reader. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 








